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CHAPTER II 
ON THE PRONOUN» 

191. The difierent kinds of proiHMUis. 
L FsmaoKAL promooiis. — 19S. Penonal pronomis. DiTUion into two 
•erics. — 198. Retention of the pronotuiHleclension.— 194. True 
pergonal pronomts. Pronotm of the first person. — 195. Pronoun 
of the second person. — 196. Reflexive prononn of the third person. 
— 197. Demonstrative personal prononn of the tliird person. Sub- 
stantive pronoun. — 198. The impersonal pronoun ii(L--199. The ad- 
jective prooooB or arttde, U (O.F.)i h (O.F.), U,im,U» [masc and 



n. PcMSKSsnn prorouhs. — 900. Possessive pronouns.— 20L Posses- 
sive pronouns referring to a single possessor. — 202. Po ssessi ve 
pronouns referring to more than one possessor. 
in. DsHOssntATivs PROHOUKS. — 208. Demonstrative pronounsw — 204. 
of the Latin demonstrative pronouns.— 205. Creation of 
demonstrative pronouns in Gallo-Romanic— 206. Eccehoc {go), 
— 207. Dedensioo of ecceiste (dst).— 208. EcceOle (dl). 
IV. Rklativb and nrrcRROGATivs pronouics. — 209. Relative pronoun. 
— >210. Interrogative pronoun. — 211. The neuter relative and inter- 
ffOgative pronouns pioi, fM.^— 212. The pronouns ptti and Itpui. 

19L The different kinds of pronouns. — Pronouns are 
words used either to denote or to qualify in special ways 
persons or things mentioned in speech, in their relation 
to the person speaking. The French pronouns, like those 
of other Romance languages, are derived from correspond- 
ing Latin pronouns, of which the forms and functions have 
been more or less modified. Th^ are dividec^ according 
lo their uses^ into four classes : 

(9 Personal pronouns, 

(ii) Poss^sive pronouns, 
(ui) Demonstrative pronouns, 
(hr) Relative^ conjunctive, and interrogative pronouns. 

■ See also p. i8i. 
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They are subsiantioes if they are used absolutely, and 
stand for the person or thing in question; adjectives if 
they only qualify or limit the meaning of a substantive. 

Whether substaiitiyes or adjectives^ they may be either 
acaaigi or atonic, and in the latter case proclitic or en" 
ditic In ModeoLPrench, as a rule, substantive pronouns 
are accented and adjective pronouns are atonic. "' 

L Penonal Pronooni. 

102. Personal pronouns. Division into two series. 
— Personal pronouns are divided into two series. The 
first contains the pronouns of the first and second persons / 
and the reflexive pronoun of the third : these are the true 
^^'^^^Lpropouns. The second series only includes the 
so-called pronoun of the third person, which is an old 
demonstrative that has been gradually transformed 'into 
a personal pronoun. 

The pronouns of the first series, like the noun% had 
a complete declension in Latin : 



zst pers. Smg. Nom. ego 


Plur. nos 


Gen. met 


nofitri 


Dat mihi 


nobia 


Ace. me 


nos 


Abl. me 


nobia 


and pers. Si^g. Nom. ta 


Plur. T08 


Gen. tui 


▼estri 


Dat tibi 


Tobis 


Ace te 


TOS 


Abl. te 


ToUa 



3rd pers. reflexive Sing, and Plur. Gen. sui 

Dat siU 
Ace. se 
AbL 



In Gallo-Romanic the genitives mei, till, rai, nostri, 
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Ttttri, the datives mihi, tibi, aibif nobi% TObi% and the 
ablatives^ which were identical in form either with the 
corresponding accusatives (me^ te^ se) or with the corre* 
spoiKfing datives ^obis, vobis), were lost These pronouns 
had thus in the Middle Ages only a s ubject cas e and an 
otijectcase, the latter serving to denote both the direct.and 
iodirectobject. 

The pronouns of the second series, of which we shall give 
the Latin declension later (§ 197X had, besides the nQguna* 
tive^ase and the case for the direct object, a case for the 
indirecl object (&4 ^^X 

188. Retention of the pronoun*declension. — The 
mediaeval declension of these pronouns has been preserved 
downldlhe~present day. Whilst the substantives and ad- 
jecttyes have lost their nominatives, and now4>ossess onty 
one form to denote both subject and objec^ the personal 
pronouns have preserved the form for the subject as well 
as that for the object We must examine the reason for 
this difference of treatment 

In Latin, the persons concerned in speech were suffi- 
ciently indicated by verbal inflexions, and it was not 
necessary to use personal pronouns to distinguish them. 
Labooro signified I work; ludis, ihouplayesL If the personal 
pronouns were expressed, they served to render the idea 
of the subject emphatic : ego laboro, ta ludis^ signified 
'/work, Ouni playest' Nominatives of personal pronouns 
were thus accented in Latin and had an emphatic value. 

This emphatic value was preserved for some time in 
Old French ; but from the end of the lath century, when 
the verbal inflexions became disoiganized and gradually 
obliterated, these inflexions became inadequate to distin- 
guish the grammatical person ; and consequently, in order 
to restore their precision of meaning to the verbal fonn% 
the language had to make a more and more frequent use of 
the nominatives of personal pronouns. 
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But this increase in use led to a weakening of their 
emphasis, and pronouns which were originally accented 
gradually became atonic. In the 12th century we see 
nominatives of personal pronouns for the first time used 
in this new way. It required four centuries for this use to 
become finally established in the language. At the end 
of the i6th century the revolution was complete : the three 
persons were then definitively marked in' the verb by the 
use of atonic nominative personal pronouns ; and it was 
this new grammatical formation which prevented the loss 
of these nominatives. 

If the distinction of the verbal forms by means of in- 
flexion had subsisted down to the end of the 14th century, 
the nominative cases of pronouns would have shared the 
fate of the nominative cases of nouns, and disappeared 
,: Owing to the changes described, the language lost the 

emphatic use of these subject pronouns. This emphatic 
use was, however, so obviously advantageous, and so fully 
met a need of the language, that an effort was necessarily 
made to replace in some measure what had just been 
allowed to disappear. The pronouns possessed objective 
cases in two forms, the one atonic, the other accented 
(nff, moi\ i€, ioi) le, Im, Ac). The former emphatic 
nominative was replaced by the accented form of the accu* 
sative. From the lath century we find such forms as: 
ntoi qui lis, Un qui dis, ftc^ 

Thus, on the one hand, the weakenhig of the verbal 
inflexions led to the change of the emphatic and accented 
nominative of the pronoun into an atonic nominative, of 
which the function was merely to mark the grammatical 
person of the verb ; and this change saved it from oblivion'. 
On the other hand, the accented form of the accusative 

^ ■ See Syntax, f S9a* 

' These pronouns have, however, in feneral remained accented in 
interrogative sentences such as Fmsa^^ Ai9Hi4*ilf /i^ i is wsu f f 
\ V^mkB-yrouMf Qm4i9tMi^r (With regard to «fiPN^>, see { •19, s.) 

u 
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of the pronoun rq>laced the emphatic nominative, in the 
sme way as the accusative of the noun had acquired the 
fimction of a nominative. 

194 True fersonal pronouns (see § 19a). Pronoun 
or THE nRST PERSON.— (i) Nominotive Singular. — The 
pronoun of the first person, in Classical Latin fgo^ be- 
GUBc^ in consequence of the dropping of the medial g, 
«V iriiich led to the eariy Frendi iio\ In the group 
d9 the vowel i became a consonant and was transformed 
fflto J: jiOf jeOf a form which from the nth century was 
reduced to ^ or jau. In the 12th century this pronoun, 
becoming atonic^ was weakened intoje, and before a vowel 
into/, and these forms have subsisted down to the present 
dtjr. 

Nevertheless, until the middle of the i6th century /; was 
cq)aUe oS bearing a UmpusfcrU^ and might be separated 
ft^OBi the verb by words placed in apposition to it, by 
^ectives^ adverbs, or incidental statements: j€ qui 
^wts • . , (Marot, ii, 51). Je de ma part (id. 106). Je 
toni imUade d privi de soulas (Mod. F. consolation) (id. 
% 137). Je, disi Picrochole, b prendray d mercy* (Rab, 
^ 33X J^ pareillemeni quqy que sois hors Jeffrey , ne suis 
^o^iksfois hors desmoy (Rab. iii, prol.). We 'find also in 
Scarnm {yirgjU iravesti, i, L i); Je qui chaniai jadis 
'^yflum. Of this firee use of the pronoun there has re- 
"ttined a trace in the formal expression: Je soussign^ 
Vt Ae u$idersigned)* Except in the case of this archaism, 
Jt is now always an atonic pronoun which is joined with 
the veib following", and serves to denote the grammatical 
fivt perKm singular. 

(ii) Aceusatioe Singular^^Tht Latin pronoun was ms : 

* la Um OMlt ^ Sitrntkurg we find Uie fom «0^ but it has been 
<ioat Ua t<d that this should be pronomced ih. 

* la Mod. F. : Hmm, dU PkroeMt, d nm diBcrkhn. 

' It ciM only be sepatitcdfroM it by other atonic woids : J$tmmi% 
/rat Is !• 4pMM/«ik 
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ft 

as an atonic it became m#; as an accented word, tHii, nun. 
In the Middle Ages the use of me and mot, respectively, 
depended chiefly on the exact emphasis to be laid on the 
pronoun : mai had an emphatic signification that me did 
not possess. // moi frappe expressed more than i me 
Jrappi. In Modem French the use of mai and me 
respectively has been reduced to precise rules, and will 
be treated in the Syntax (§ 393). 

(iii) Nominative and Accusative Plural — ^n Popular 
Latin the atonic nominative n6s, and both the atonic and 
accented forms of the accusative n68, were preserved. In 
Old French there was an accented form n^s (usually written 
nus in the oldest texts) for the nominative. But towards 
the end of the lath century this nominative nds became 
atonic^ and then underwent the. phonetic change of the 
Latin atonic : i. e. changed from 6 into ou (§ 57, Book I, 
p. 105) : nos became nous, just as voer from rotfre became 
vouer. In the accusative the atonic form n6s was accord- 
ing to rule also changed into nous at the end of the Middle 
Ages. The accented form n^s ought to have led up to 
ndus, nds, and finally neus ($§ 5I1 3 and 94). But, since of 
the three forms just given the two most in use were forms 
in ou (the form nous as nominative and as accusative), 
the form neus had no time to become established, and was 
replaced by the others. Hence, nous was used (i) as an 
atonic pronoun, for the subject (nous aimons) ; and both for 
the direct and the indirect object {H nous Aoute^ H nous 
parte); and (2) as an accented pronoun, both for the 
direct and the indirect object {H nous aime, nous ; it vieni 
d nous) ; for the object after an imperative (^fl/!^nou8) ; 
and, finally, for the emphatic subject (nous fui disons ; 
nau% nous vouhns). 

106. Pronoun of the second person. — (i) Nominative 
Singular.^The Latin tfk became the accented pronoun tu, 
which, in the lath century, tended to become atonic, but 

u a 
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still used as an accented pronoun until the i6th century: 
Tm, disi frere Jean, U damne comme un vUU duMe^ 
(Rabelaifl^ iv, i8); O iu qui n*as UUns d ce duysanies* 
(MaroC, ill, iii). It was only after that period that tu 
became definitively an atonic pronoun inseparable from the 
vob fidlowing (ta parUs% and serving simply to denote 
tbe grammatical second person singular ^ 

(ii) AccHsaihe Singular. — ^The Latin atonic 14 became the 
Frendi/f; the accented 14 became the French /0^ /o£ The 
bistosy of U and hi is ezactiy similar to that of nu and nun. 

(iii) NmninaHve ondAccusaiive Pl9iraL — From the Latin 
v5s first came vas, and then vous, of which the history is 
eiacdy similar to that of nas and no$iS. 

196. Reflexive pronoun of the third person,— Just 
as m6 gave the forms me, and mei, nun (§ 194, ii) ; and as 
td gave ie, and tei^ toi ($ 195, ii) ; so sd gavejsi^nd sei, sot, 
of which the history is exactiy similar to that of the pro* 
nouns of the first and second persons. 

107. Demonstrative personal pronoun of the third 
PERSON. Substantive pronoun. — In Latin there was no 
q>ecial personal pronoun for the third person ; in order 
to express either a nominative of that person, or an 
objective referring to a word that was not the subject, 
some one or other of the demonstratives- wasjused: is, 
taio^ iste, ille^ ^^se^ or idem. French, on the contrary, 
fifom its origin possessed a special form for the pronoun of 
tbe third person, namely ^ derived from ille, idiich had 
been adopted in Gallo-Romanic to the exclusion of the 
odier demonstratives. 

* Mod. F.: Toi, dUfm9jttm,ji U itmim, <9V. 

*Mod.F.: O toi fm m'm dt ItUm 4tyma nifpoH [imdmrnntii] m tm. 

* TUf Vkt Jf, ctn only be tepanted fitMa Uie verb by atonic ptrtideat 
Tmm^/mnm; iMBOlolnidlfinw/M. 

* Frooi the istb centmy, in popukr French, iu was reduced to f 
bdbrs a vowd: J0 me $m fm /*iw en fi9t$HRcf9t4mm, xxii, p, 56}; t*$n 
dtittiimg&nmmcd.r.imt9dtieikim/mrmi} ibid.). 
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This change of Auction, which converted a demonstrative 
into a personal pronoun, has not been so complete as to 
banish all traces of the primitive signification from the 
language. These appear in the article le, la, les (Ji X99X 
which shows us the adjectival use of the demonstrative 
and in the possessive leur ($ 202, II), which is really equi* 
valent in Modem French to de csitx, of those. 

(i) MascuUm Singular (Origin o/H, lui, !», and O.F. U). 
—In Classical Latin ille was declined as follows : 

Nom. ille 
Gen. illlas 
Dat. illi 
Ace. ilium 
Abl. 'iUo 

Each of these forms might be either accented or atonic. 

They were first reduced in number in the popular usage 
of Northern Gaul by the loss of the genitive and ablative. 
Then the remaining cases were affected by the anal(>gical 
action of the relative and interrogative pronoun qui, of 
which the declension in Popular Latin was : 

Nom. qui. 

Case of the indirect object, ouL 

Case of the direct object, accented, oui. 

Case of the direct object, atonic^ quem« 

This pronoun, being used as an interrogative, caused the \ 
demonstrative, which usually served ^ an answer, to take ! 
the same terminations ; so that the desire to make the con- i 
nexion between the two terms evident led to the remodel- / 
ling of the declension of ills. Hence the following forms 
resulted : / 

Nom. |11L 

Case of the indirect object, accented, UltfiK 

« 

' The Latin dative iUi rcBuUiicd m the etonie fern of the iadirtcteliject 
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Case of the direct object, accented, iU^ 
Case of the direct object, atonic^ (il)liuii. 

The oominative pn became UK 

The case of the indirect object iU^ losing its atonic 
syllable^ according to the ordinary rule, became lui in 
Ae demonstrative use. Similarly, the case of the direct 
object accented became ba; the case of the direct object, 
atonic, (il)him, and then In, became lo, and, kiter on, b. 
In the Middle Ages/r luifrappe (in the sense of ' I strike 
Ao/ man,' or *ikai is the man whom I strike') and j€ U 
Jruppe were both used (§ ij^., ii). Such was the usage in 
Old French. 

Now the 8ubject*case U gradually became atonic, and 
was reduced to being merely the mark of the third person 
of the verb. When an emphatic subject-pronoun. _ was 
needed, the accented direct object case H was replaced by 
hd: biifirOendi bti, UpriUnd {fi$ asserts) (Syntax, ( 39a). 

For the indirect objed^ besides the accented form lui 
an atonic form A' was used: illmparU\ it U parti. At the 
end of the Middle Ages the atonic pronoun K disappeared 
finom general use ; it was replaced by lui^ which came to 
be used as an atonic form : ftT /fii^onb; 

For the direct object, lui has been preserved as an 
accented form, but the construction je U vois, lui, has 
replaced the mediaeval /e lui pois ; Ii has remained as the 
atonic form : /r U vais. We see thus how the modem 
usage was established. 

(ii) Masculiui Plural (Origin ^ils, Irar, anx, tos).— The 
Classical Latin forms were: 

NonLiUi 
Gen. illomm . 

* It is a law of Frtach phonttics that when ttis accented vowel In 
Lslin wns s ihoit stopped /it became in feneral an i. ThuaUie. plural 
flbefsvo tlM O. F. «b. But when the word ended with a long ^ ae in 
9^ tiM n cc oa t e d vowel reaMined an 1 in French (Book Mm note). 
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Dat illis 
Ace, illos 
AbL illis 

In the Popular Latin of Gaul only {111, iU^nun, and 
|1108 were preserved. 

|lli became, in Old French, il. The nominative plural 
was thus identical in form with the nominative singular. 
In the 14th century, when the declension of the substan- 
tives was lost, and it became customary to denote the 
plural nouns by adding an a, the plural U became Us and 
was thus distinguished from the singular iL 

The genitive illfnun lost its initial atonic syllable il 
and became lorn, then lor, and later lour. This genitive 
which has preserved its original meaning in the possessive 
use, Uur maison ( s the house of them), acquired the 
value of a dative as a personal pronoun : it UurparU (ss he 
speaks to tium). It thus corresponds to the dative singular 
tui. It was originally accented : this is why A>r was changed 
into tiur ({§ 51, 3 and 94). But later on, like tui^ when used 
as a dative it became atonic, as in it teur parte. (Cp. p. 306.) 

The accented accusative pios first gave els, and later 
on eus, eux, owing to the transformation of the 1 into a 
vowel (§ 107) ; the atonic accusative became (il)los^ which 
gave tes. Eux was used to denote the emphatic object^ 
whether direct or prepositional : je tes vois, eux (I see Hum) ; 
ffest d eux que Je parte (it is to t/iem that I speak); and» 
when the nominative plural U became atonic, eux also 
replaced f/ as the accented nominative. 

(iii) Feminine Singular and Plural {Origin o/Mb, 1% lei 

(O.F.), U (O.F.), elles, les).— The Classical Latin forms 

were * 
t Nom. Sing. ilU Plur.illM 

Gen. „ ilUnt „ Ulanim 

Dat „ ilU M illia 

Ace. „ ilUm „ Ulu 



( 
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In Popular Latin the ablative was lost; and the 
accusative, in addition to its own functioni acquired that 
of the nominative. The declension was then reduced to 
the following forms ; 

Nom. and Aca Sing, illam PI. illas 

Gen. „ illius ,, iUamm 

Dat ,» ilH M UU« 

In the singular, fUam, accented, gave effe (earlier ele), 
used first as the accented nominative, then also as the 
atonic nominative. Ette vietti at first meant *shg comes ' ; 
to express the same meaning in Modem French the word 
elk is repeated after the verb, with stress : eUe vieni, clU. 
EMe was also used to denote the emphatic object idiether 
direct or prepoMtional : je la wis, eUe (I see fier) ; /e parli 
« dXr (it is to A^r that I speak). \^en atonic, illam became 
(ll)Ui(m), Le. Ad, the atonic form of the direct object, used, 
for instance, inje la vois. 

The genitive illius was lost in Northern Gaul. 

The dative illi was replaced as an accented form by the 
accented form illae^ ill^ which gave lei^ whilst the original 
UU, which gave li, survived (like the masculine dative) as 
an atonic form. Thus Old French possessed an accented 
form lei and an atonic form li for the indirect object Lei 
and /r'were both lost at the end of the Middle Ages. They 
were both replaced, from the 14th century onwards, by 
the atonic form of the masculine^ luh which now became of 
both genders : je bU parU may mean / speak to him or to 
her. 

In the plural, |llas as an accented form became elles^ and 
this was used fir&t for the accented subject case, and later 
on also for the accented object case .and for the indirect 
object case: elUs vienneni*, dUs viennent, elles (nom. ac* 
eented) ; je les vois^ dies (accusative accented) ; je vais a 
dUs (prepositional accusative). As an atonic form it 
became (U)lai^ las^ and then les (identical in form with the 
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masculine Us from (ii)losX which is used in French as 
the direct object : je Us vois. The indirect object is denoted 
by the masculine leur (from illfnun), which, like lui in the 
singular, has become of both genders : /e UurparU, d dies. 

(iv) To sum up, thcaicccntcd^bject^cases^of both gen- 
d ers and numbers of the demonstrative personal pronoun 
became atonic a t the end of the period of Middle French 
and have since served merely to mark the verbal inflexions 
(/7, iU ; elle, dies ). For the emphatic use of the subject and 
that of the direct or indirect object the accented forms 
of the accusative {lui, etix; die, elles) are used. The forms 
for the atonic direct object are, in conformity with their 
Latin etymology, le. Us; la, Us. To represent the singular 
indirect object, Im) the accerifed masculine singular dative 
in Old French became atonic, and also replaced its cor- 
responding feminine Ui, which was lost at the end of the 
Middle Ages. Finally leur came to serve as the indirect 
object for both genders in the plural. 

We must notice the loss of the syllable il* everywhere 
when eit her (i) the jvhole word containing this syllable, or 
(ii) t his sylla ble ^IgncT was^tonic. We see this in the 
following Latin and French forms : (i) (il)lam, U ; (il)lam, 
la; (a)los, les; (il)la8. Us; or (ii) (il)ligLi, lui; (ii;^9nun, 
leuK As similar changes occurred in the other Romance 
languages, we must therefore conclude that their origin is 
to be found in Popular Latin. 

108. Th£ impersonal pronoun iL — ^The pronoun U, 
used before impersonal verbs : it pUui, il fait froid; or 
before personal verbs to introduce a subject : il viendra un 
homme (a man will come), is a logical neuter, but not a 
grammatical neuter. It does not correspond in any way 
with illud, the neuter of ille, which would have given el 
in French. This logical neuter was almost unknown in 
Old French, in which it was hardly ever used except 
with the forms of avoir and ^re ; it only began to come 
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into real use from the middle of the 12th centuryi that is 
from the date when the custom was adopted of expressing 
personal pronouns before the verb. From the time when U 
vimi, U debarqMf was used, it must have seemed hard to 
say pUmif i a gens (Mod. F. il pleut^ U y ades gens\ Yet 
as late as the i6th century the impersonal pronoun was 
frequently omitted, and the expressions tatU y a\ kmi 
itnfoMPf remind us of the old usage. 

199. The adjective pronoun or article li (O.F,), lo 
(O.F.X lo, 1% lea [mascand fem,]. — The adjeotivo pronoun 
is what is called the definite artiole. Latin had no article, 
whilst Greek had already derived' one from one of its 
demonstratives in the earliest period of its history with 
which we are acquainted It was only during the Romanic 
period that Latin in its turn bq;an to follow the same pro- 
cess as Greek. It was by the gradual weakening of the 
signification of the demonstrative ille that a definite article 
was created. As early as the 6th century the atonic forms 
of ille (see { 197, i) were used as articles. Hence the 
Q^A French articles : 

Masc. Sing. Nom. (U)li, U Plur. (il)li, H 

„ Ace (il)him, ib, k „. (il)los, Us < 

. Fcm. Sing. Nom., Ace. (il)lam, la „ (il)las, Us 

The nominative was lost at the end of the Middle 
Ages^ and there remained only the accusative forms lo 
(later on /r), Us^ and la^ Us. 

Noks. — I. In form the article is the atonic demonstrative. 
Thus it is curious to find that the first syllable of the 
Popular Latin llli became the pronoun il, and the second 
die article li. 

a. In sense the article was used to show that the sub- 

Fmcli cqnhnkat is/ffr«iMfe.] 
* l^^Uitmfiml 4$ kmi m m mmmI w wtmtmg^ fiur from U^ and, beacs, 
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stantive which follows it is taken in a determinate sense, 
and hence the article is itself a determinant This demon- 
strative sense is still to be seen in Modem French. In 
the second stanza of the Vie de Saint Alexis we find— 

Al tens Noe et al tens Abraham 
£t al David . . . 

' In the time of Noah . • • and in tiiai of David * {alss d-^le^ 
see below). Now, at the present day we still have proper 
nouns denoting places, such as Villeneuve-la*Guyard, which 
is equivalent to 'Villeneuvef thai of Guyard' (Book III, 
§ 381, 2 r) ; la has here the full signification of the demon- 
strative illaxn. 

3. In the singular, the vowel of the article maybe elided 
before a word commencing with a vowel or h mute. From 
the earliest period of the language the elision was made 
in the case of the feminine singular article : tamor for /a 
amor; and in the accusative masculine singular: Fome 
for h ome. In the nth century the elision began to be 
used in the case of the nominative masculine singular ; /i 
arcevesques and tarcevesques were first used indiscrimi- 
nately! and then tarcevesques became the regular form. 
The elision in the case of the form li used as the nomina- 
tive singular led to elision with li as the nominative pluraL 

4. The article was condensed with certain prepositions 
preceding it, de, d, en ; i. e. it lost its vowel and combined 
with the preceding monosyllable. The contraction only 
took place with the masculine singular form le, and the 
masculine and feminine plural les. The feminine singular 
la never admitted of contraction in this way. 

De+Ie s du. From the first, de le became del^ which 
in thmth century, owing to the transformation of the 
atonic el into a vowel, became deu^ then dau, and, later, du 
($ 107). 

Be-fles s dM. De les becanie dels^ which as early as 
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the loth century was reduced to des. If the word had 
kqiC its 1 until the lath centuryi as in the singular 
dei^ we should have had the successive forms dms 
and dus» 

A+lA ss an. A U became al^ which at the end of the 
xath century gave the form au ({ io6). 

A-hlM ss anx. A les became als^ which was reduced, in 
the same way as dek^ in the loth century to as, the only 
form existing from the loth to the 13th century. In the 
13th century the effect of the extremely frequent termina- 
tion ndSf Hutx (as in chevak, chetwux), led to the change of 
es into aux, which thus came to correspond in form with 
the singular an. A like assimilation could not occur in 
the case of di$ and des^ because there were no analogous 
terminations in the language to act on them. 

Sa+lesO.F. en, ou. Xn+les = as. En U became 
in the loth century enl {aJfou s Mod. F. dans lefeui 
Scjuence de Sainte Eulalie, line 19); in the nth century 
d; in the 13th century cu and ou. Om ( = in (he) became 
obsolete in the i6th century. 

Eh les became first enis and then passed at once, in the 
commencement of the loth century, into the simpler forms 
«b^ €S (as dds passed into the form des). 

In the i6th century es, like on, became obsolete. Es^ 
has only survived in certain formal expressions : bacheUer, 
4'C^ €S aris, es letires, es sciences {bachelor, &c., of oris, 
leUers, sciences). In general usage on and es have been 
replaced (i) in some cases by a$t, auxi au sien in en 
tmm nam d an ^ien is equivalent to en le sien ; meUre aux 
fers {iopni in irons) is equivalent to the O.F; meilre esfers 
or en lesfers\ (2) in other cases by dans le or dans les\ 
See Book III, { 352, and Book IV, §468. 

We must notice that, as on was not placed before a 

* [Oaen wriltea in Modem French cf.] 

a. »770 
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feminine singular {en la circonslattce, not an circmisiance) 
or before a masculine noun commencing with a vowel {en 
titai^ en tlumneitr, de qu€lqu*un\ not ou ^tat^ &c), the use 
of €if followed by the feminine article, and by the masculine 
article with the vowel elided, has survived in Modem 
French. 



ni« Pottestive Pronotuit. 

200. Possessive pronouns. — The French possessive 
pronoun shows two important peculiarities as compared 
with the Latin possessive: the remodelling of the 2nd 
and 3rd persons on the type of the ist ; and the creation 
of a possessive referring to more than one possessor, for 
the 3rd person. 

The French possessives may be either atonic or 
accented. 

They are divided into possesslTes referring to a single 
possessor : u$t pire aime ses en/ants ; and into possessiTes 
referring to more than one possessor; k$ pires aimeni 
lenrs enfanis. 

SOL PossESsrvE pronouns referring to a single 
POSSESSOR. — ^The following were the Latm forms for the 
three persons: 

Masc. Nom. Sing, mens, tuns, suns ^ Plur. mei, toi, sui 
„ Ace. „ meum, tuum, suum „ meos, too^ 



Fern. Nom. Sing, mea, taa» sua Plur. meae, toae^ 



„ Ace „ meam, tuam, soam „ mea% toas, 

suae 

^ 8nnsy SOS, 4cc., reiemd in Latin only to the »ubj«cty wbereas jmi, 
9B, Sec, refer abo to the o^ect in French, replacing ejus, Ac. ; aee Syntaa^ 

1 40*» «• 
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I. Atonic Fonnt. 

AkmkmasaUini forms (Origin o/miaa, ton, loii, me% 
im, MfX— The dedension in Old French, derived from 
the Ladn fi>nn% was as foUows : 

Nom. Sing, fuss, ies, sea Plun mi,ii,si 

„ Ace mom, Um, son „ mes, Us, ses 

In die mmiinative singular, the atonic Latin form^ 
■(•)(% t(ii)o% 0(u)osX gave mes, iei, ^«^ just as (il)los gave 
^(f i97# u). In the nominative plural, the atonic form 
■(•X gave nf^ and tad, wai, were soon remodelled on this 
^ and gave ii,si. So that the nominative forms became 
a the stngularuM^ Us. ses, in the plural mi,ti,sL 

The accusatives mmt, ton, son^-mes, Us, ses, have survived 
witbout any change to thi present day, whilst the nomina- 
tives mes. Us, ses^mi, ti, si, were lost with all the other 
Muoative forms at the end of the 14th century ; they 
ktve left no trace in Modem French save the form mes 
n the word messire, a nominative of which the corre- 
cponding accusative was monseigneur. 

(n) AUmiefemimns forms (Origin qfmm, ta» sa^ mes, tes, 
MiW We need only consider the accusative forms (§ 147) 
Mui^ taam, soam— meas, toaa^ snai^ which as atonic 
tras became mam, ma ; tam,ta; sam, sa; ma8,tas,sas: 
whence the French forms, both old and modem, ma, ta, sa 
--mes. Us, ses. (C£ Us from (il)lBM, { 197, iii.) 

Tims mes, ies, ses, are general forms which were de* 
rived independently from the masculine meos^ tuoo^ soos 
(through tikf forms mon^ tos, sos), and from the feminine 
>Mi% taaa^ mqbm (throuj^ the forms mas, tas, sas). 

The ft df the article la was elided, and is still elided, 
Mbre a fimunine word bq;inning with a vowel: fdme. 
Ia Old French the ft of the feminine possessive was 
ttailarly elided: nfame, fame, iame, were used for 
•« hm, kt. From the second half of the lath century 
the dided form began to be replaced by mm : man dme. 
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ton dme, son dme. This use of mon^ ton, son, became 
the rule In the X4th century. The origin of this strange 
substitution is unknown. A trace of the Old French 
usage has come down to us in niamie, corrupted since the 
ZTth century into ma mie; and in mamour, which wa3 
jestingly turned into a barbarous plural in the phrase 
/aire dis mamoursK 

m. Accented Forms. 

(i) AecefUedmascttline forms {Origin i/mieisi,iien,AeJi,^ 
miens, tiens, dens). — In Old French there existed a 
number of forms corresponding to the accented posses- 
sive forms in Latin. We give a table of the forms in use 
in the zzth century : 

zst pers. Nom, Sing, miens Plun mien 

„ Ace. ,t mien „ miens 

2nd pers. Nom. „ tuens „ tuen 

„ Ace. ,f tuen „ tuens 

3rd pers. Nom. ,, suens „ suen 

„ Ace „ suen „ suens 

Since the zith century, as we shall see^ the language 
has tended to reduce these various forms in number, and to 
assimilate them. In each person the form of the accusative 
singular has served as a type for the rest. The nominatives 
singular and also the nominatives and accusatives plural * 
> were formed on the type of mien, tuen, suen, whidi were*^ 
regularly derived from mfuzn, t^iun, stlLuin. The language 
then went further in the way of simplification! and tuen, suen, 
were changed into tien, sien, on the type of mien. It is 
in this way that since the loss of the declension, L e. of 
distinct forms for the nominative, the French accented 
masculine possessive proQouns have come to be fnien, tien, 
sien^miens, tiens, siens. . 

* « tonukedemoMtntiontbraffectioato'^Xrardsany one. 
* * We find MMM.in the O^iks </ Sinahufg, and s$io§ in the Sfiki- 
Legitr, which correspond with the Latin nominatives aingular aoiis and 
■una. ■ • - 
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(ii) A€cmUed femmhu forms {Origin ^ mtonna, tieim«, 
dMUM). — In Old French there were also a number of 
femiiiiiie forms ccMxesponding phonetically to the Latin 
teas mfasi (Popular Latin mfUn) t^Mon, sfam« 

Sing; tneie Plun tneiis 

„ Uu€ „ teu€S 

n seii€ „ seues 

M(de^ meies, became m^, fHoiis, just as fnei, iei, sei, 
mai, ioi, sai (§ 93). Then Um, seue, Utus, seues, 
replaced by taie, soie, iaies, saies, modelled on the 
forms maie, f9§oies. Finally, as early as the Z4th century 
moie, ioie, sate'-moies, taUs^ saies, gave way before new - 
foncs^ which are still those of Modem French, mienne, 
tietmef siemte^-miennes, tiennes, siennes, and which were 
Bodelled on the masculine singular mien. 

S02. Possessive pronouns referring to more than 
ONE possessor* — In Classical Latin the possessives of this 
kind were noster, vester, suns. In Popular Latin vaster 
was changed into voster \ Moreover, in the Popular Latin 
of Gaul and Italy anus was lost In Oassicd Latin the 
same form sans was used in the 3rd person, both for the 
po asessiv e referring to a single, and for the possessive 
referring to more than one possessor : Paier amat soos 
Uberas (the fother loves his children); and Patres amant aaos 
Sieros (the fathers love their children). In both Spanish 
and Portuguese this single form has survived. In Italian 
and French, in which the two kinds of possessives are 
distinguished in the zst and and persons, a corresponding 
distinction has been made in the 3rd person, by taking 
Cpom Latin the genitive of the demonstrative^ (ii)loira(m), 
for that referring to more than one poss^Mor, and forming 
from it a new possessive, the Italian /arc, the French teur 
(Me { 297, ii). ^fiCTMrves fnr^hofh grndcri in ift potsrr^ 
sive as wdl as in its dative use. 

» KMlir alto came to be used in Clattlcal Utia. 
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K. Atonic Fonns. 

(i) Atonic masculitu forms*{f)rigin of noire, votre, nos* 
▼08). — The following table shows the Latin forms and their 
derivatives in Old French : 

• 

Nom« Sing, noster, nosires Plur. nostri, no 

Ace. „ noetrom, nosire „ nostros, noz, nos 

Thecorresponding forms for voster, vosire, were similar. 

The singular forms nosires, nosire, present no difficulties. 
In the plural, the accusative nostros changed into an 
abbreviated form differing from that of the singular, and 
was reduced to nosirs, nosis, noz, uos ; and the nominative 
plural no was remodelled on the type of the accusative. 
Modern French has only preserved the forms of the 
accusative, nostre, nos ; vostre, vos ; with a slight modifica* 
tion of nosire and vosire. The s dropped before the t and 
gave noire, voire ; and, the o not being accented, it became 
short : ndire, vbire (§ loa). 

(ii) jiionic feminine forms {Origin of notre, voire, nos, 
▼os). — The singular forms nostram, vostram, became 
* similarly nosire, vosire, noire, voire, with a short a 

The plurals nosiras, vosiras, being atonic, also gave 
noz, voz, and finally . nos, vos, by a series of reductions 
analogous to those of the masculine. 

(iii) Aionic forms of boih genders (Origin of leor, leon). 
•—On these forms^ now exclusively atonic, see under the 
section on accented forms immediately below. 

•• Accented Formt. 

Accented masculine and feminine forms {Origin of le 
n6ire, le ▼6ire, lour, mien, tien, sien, ftc),— We may pass 
over the lost nominative forms. We find that the accu* 
satives noetrtun, vostnun; nostram, vosiram; noiiroe, 
▼ostros ; nostras, vostras, developed according to rule into 
nostre, vosire, nosires, vosires, which, with the loss of the 
final s and the lengthening of the accented o^ became 9$dtre, 
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v^re, ndircs^ vdires (f loa), pronounced niire, v6tre. Thus 
we have: Void vOire livme. €e Ihre esile vOir€. 

The use of the pronoun suoi, soa^ as a possessive 
referring to more than one possessor being lost, this was 
replaced for ^o/ft genders by the masculine genitive illfrom, 
whidi signified €f l/iose, of titem. In conformity with its 
etymology it was originally not declined : kur amis. Lcur 
was accented, and kept its significance as the genitive of 
a demonstrative pronoun, and consequently its emphasis, 
down to the time of Malherbe and even the early days 
of Radne^ in whom we find la Imr chosi^ which is equiva* 
lent to the Modem French la cko9$ d mx. On the other 
band we should have expected to find an atonic, adjectival, 
form lour, from the atonic illoram ; but this seems never 
to have q)peared, owing to the influence of leur, which as 
early as the 14th century came to be used not only as an 
emidiatic but also as an atonic form. Since the 17th 
centuiy leur has come to be an exclusively atonic form. 
For the emphatic possessive, referring to more than one 
possessor, either le leur, or else the periphrase a eux, 
is used : ce livre est le leur; or, ce liure est d eux. In the 
Z4th century leur received the inflexion of number : leur 
ami, leurs a$m$. But the influence of aniUogy has not 
gone so far as to give leur the inflexion of gender : we 
say Ie9tr9 ekases and not leures chases. 

Thus the possessives^ whether referring to a single or to 
more than one possessor, were in Old French either atonic 
or accented. As atonies they have always had the function 
of adjectives and have remained adjectives. 

Masc Sing moUf Urn, son Plur. mes, ies, ses 
Fern. „ ma, Ui, sa „ tnes, ies^ ses 

Masc and Fem« noirep voire, leur ' „ nos, vos, leurs 

They are what modem French grammarians call the 
possessive adjectives* 
As accented pronouns they have become : 
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Masc. Sing, mient iieu, sien ndirr, vdire^ /cur 

Masc. Piun tnieHs, tieus, siens tid/rcs, vdires, Icurs 

Fern. Sing, mienne, tienne^ siemie ndire, vdire, lenr 

Fem. Plur. mieftnes, iiefines, siennes ndires, vd/res, icurs 

These accented forms were originally either adjectives 
or substantives. They are in Modem French substantives 
only, except in certain customary expressions, which have 
become somewhat archaic : un mien ami, ji suis toui vdin ^ 
Save in the case of these archaisms they are always 
construed with the article : if miiH, i$ ticn, i$ siiH, Ac, I0 
n6fre, i€ vdin, ftc* 

They form what modern French grammarians call the 
possessive pronouns. 

III. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

203. Demonstrative pronouns. — We have seen that 
the name demonstrative pronoun is not a proper term 
(§123,11). All pronouns, indeed, are demonstratives. Those 
which we are about to study are especially used to denote 
the place of the persons or things of which we speak, 
either in space or time. If we could re*name the personal 
pronouns and possessive pronouns personal de^nonsira* 
Hues and possessive demonsiraOves, we should have to call 
this third kind of pronouns the locative atul temporal de» 
monstratives. 

204. Remains or the latin demonstrative pronouns. 
•—Latin possessed the following demonstratives : bio, illa^ 
iste, is, idem^ ipse. The two last-mentioned had a par- 
ticular signification: the former signified the same {person 
or Jbing), in Modern Fren ch le m ime ; me second he 
himself , or self, in Modern French l^ii'mime, mime* " 

Is and idem were lost and have leiH no traces in French. 
Ipse survived for some time in Old French under the form 

' This expression is rsrety used except in signing a letter. 

X2 
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• 

of 4^ €s\ but this soon gave way to medes^fu, later on 
% now mime, wbkh, as we have akeady seen (§ I43)» 

derived from the Latin meHfisimum, in which we find 
included* 

Kfl^ or rather its neuter hoo^ is preserved in the Old 
French o, which is found in the compounds— (i) out, 
fefinerly otf (from osshoc+il(lud); see p. 383), and 
{u) avec, formerly av9tee, awe {^ with Ikis, near ; from avsa 
^pod+boc). 

lato appears in the Oaths of Sirasburg in the form isi 
(IXisi di, from this day) and was preserved in this form 
and also in that of es until the end of the isth century*. 

me has been preserved as a personal pronoim of the' 
third person (f 197) and as an article (f 199). Its genitive 
plural iUpnim has been preserved in leur (§§ 197, ii. and 
aoa) as the indirect object case of the plural personal 
pronoun of the 3rd person, and as a possessive pronoun. 

SOS. Creation or new demonstrative pronouns in 
«Aux>*ROiCANic. — ^A new series of demonstrative pronouns 
was created in Gallo-Romanic by combining iste, ilia, and 
hoo with the adverb eooe {behold, here is', there is), forming 
the words ecoeiste, eoceille, and eccehoo. Eooe as an 
iscdated word became the Old French adverb eis, es\ In 
combination with the demonstratives it became i^-. The 
resulting forms were icisi, icH, ifo^ The initial i of these 
compound demonstratives was not, however, invariably 
used in Old French. In the oldest texts we already notice 
their absen c e and we may say that the abridged forms cist, 

^ Ptmhm Jmrmt m tpm €tl di, 

(SmtU-Lqpfr^ cd. G. Paria» tUssa 14.) 
[Mod. F. : PSqutifitrmi m a jour id t Mi mt J] 
The phrase ma k pm (ol om$, fttkkfy) wis in constaiit use in the 
MiddleAsei. 

* We ttm flad la Benolt de Sninte Moie, nboat iido^ «k gariaon diiii 
uH* {Rcmtm 4$ Twok, ed. J0I7, 1. 111835). 

* This sdveih was in constant use especially in the phrase at Ma, in 
ii^kh the preaona la an expletive : #0 ^a tpot aifpte (i!ia fOMf fwdft ai^In^ 
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cil, fo, were far more used than the completer forms icist, 
icil, ifo. We still find in the 17th century traces of this 
i in the forms icdui, icelU, iceux, icelles, now only used 
in legal terminology, which is always archaic 

206. EccEHOC (Origin of OJF. 90^ Mod. F. oe). — ^Booehoo 
became ifo and fo ; fo, in its turn, became' ce, passing 
through the form fou {cf. jo, jou, je). 

We must not confound the neuter pronoun ce, coming 
from eccehoc, with the masculine pronoun ce, of which we 
shall investigate the origin in the following paragraph, and 
which is a weakened form of icesi, cesf. Ce livre comes 
from cest livre and represents the Latin ecoeistum librum ; 
ce queje dis represents the Latin eocehoo quod dico. 

EccEH AC {Origin ^9ii).— Eocehac similarly gave fd (adv,) 

Now, in order to emphasize the demonstrative idea, 
from the 14th century the adverbs id and Id were placed 
after ce, whence the forms ceci, cela. In popular pronuncia- 
tion cda was reduced in the 17th century to fa : fa ira. 
We must not confound this word fa, which is a contraction 
of cela, with the adverb fd just quoted, which is written 
with a grave accent precisely in order to distinguish it from 
the former word : or fd, dis-moi {now, tell me), represents 
the Latin eooehac dio mihL 

207. Declension or ecceiste (O.F, oist; Origin of 
oet, oe, oette). — ^The declension of this pronoun in Old 
French was as follows ; 

Masculine. ^ 

Accented Atonic 

Form. Form* 

Sing. Nom. ecoeiste {i)d$i 

Indirect Object case ecoeistui {i)ce$hu (i)cest$ 

Direct Object case eooeistum {i)ce$t 

Plur. Nom. eooeisti (i)ci$i 

Direct Object case eooeistos {i)ce9 
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Fepimmie. 

Accented Atoaie 

Fona. 



Sng. Nom. eooeistam (ijcesU 

Indirect Object case eooeistei (i)c€sUi {i)cesd 
Direct Object case eoo«istam {$}cesie 

Phir. Nom. sooeistas ($)cesies {ijOM 

Direct Object case eooalstaa ($)c€$ies {$)c€9 

Noies^ — I. In the 14th century the masculine nomina- 

fives aingiibr and plural, cisi, and the accented dative 

fieminiiie cesiei, disappeared. In the 15th century the 

atonic datives masculine and feminine, both of which had 

the form ctsU, also dropped out of use. There remained, 

then, only the (ormn cestui, cesi, cen (later cei^ in the 

masculine^ and aste, cestes, cez, in the feminine. Cestui 

was used indifferently as dative and accusative, and sur- 

vired until the beginning of the 17th century; Vaugelas 

banished it finally from the language, and, if it still 

appears in La Fontaine, La Bruyere, and even in Voltaire, 

it is as an archaism \ The feminine plural asks did not 

oadive the z6th century. 

a. In cesi, cestui, cesie, cesies, the s before the t dropped 
finom pronunciation in the Middle Ages, and was dropped 
in q>dling in the i6th century. When the t was followed 
by a vowel, it was doubled : the forms cesie, cestui ceste, 
became cettCm ccttuL cette. 

3. We say in French ce pire, but c^ astre, cet ham$ne. 
This weakening of cesi into ce before a word banning 
with a consonant or an h aspirate dates fi'om the zath 
century. The t^ having ceased to be pronounced, was 
probably omitted in spelling owing to the influence of the 
neuter ce from oooehoo (f 906); ce figntyie {Mod. F. cela 

* Cmim\ or niUMr iu atonic form tnit\ has been p reaen re d in the 
pnpnlir hngnafo in the conq>ound $Mi (« tHiti-la), [It turvivea (with 
other fdka of Nonnan French) In Encliah legal terminology, in the 
<no0Aftffi#tmat.*] 
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signified Sec, probably led to the replacement of the forms 
c€{s)tpire, ce{s)i fHOilre, by cepire, ce mafhr. 

208. EccEiLLE (O.F. oil; Origin 0/ oelvd, oeuz, eello, 
oelles). — The declension of ia'l or cH in Old French was 
identical with that of the personal pronoun H, except that 
ici/ possessed double forms, accented and atonic, for the 
indirect object, while, on the other hand, it had no atonic 
forms for the direct object corresponding to the masculines 
singular and plural io, ie, and the feminines singular and 
plural la, Us, nor any form for the indirect object in the 
plural, masculine or feminine, corresponding to lor (sec 

PP- a9& 297)- .^ ,. 

Masoiltne. 

Accented Atonic 

. '^ Form.*, Form. 

Sing. Nom. eooeflli (i)cil 

Indirect Object case ecoeill^Li {i)celui {i)cel$ 

Direct Object case eoceill^Li (i)celm, {i}cel 

Plur. Nom. « e606|lli (i)cil 

Direct Object case ecce|llo8 (i)cels 

Feminine. 

Accented Atonic 

Form, Forni. 

Sing. Nom, eoo6|llam {Dcele 

Indirect Object case eoceillfi {i)celei (fjceli 

Direct Object case eoce|llam {i)cele 

Plur. Nom. eocefUas {i)celles 

Direct Object case ecc6|llas {i)celks 

208 a. Notes on §§ 207 and 308. — i. In the 14th century 
cH lost its accented dative feminine celei, and in the 15th 
century its atonic dative masculine cell. The nominative 
plural masculine cH also dropped in the Z4th century ; but 
the nominative singular masculine cH survived until the 
beginning of the 17th centuiy, and La Bruyire laments its 
loss as that of the prettiest word in the French language?. 
In Middle French, and in that of the i6th century, ^^was 
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used tar the accusative as well as the nominative, and even 
in the i6th century it was more used than eel, which 
was lost soon afken Thus it was only in the 17th century 
that the family of words derived from ecoeille was finally 
constituted in its modem form : cebii, ceax (see a, i9^ra\ 
tor the masculine^ and celk, ceOes, for the feminine. 

a. The 1 otcels, preceding a consonant, was changed in 
die lath century into u : eels became ^us, and then eeax 

3. CS and eisi in Old French were tised as both substan* 
tive and adjective-pronouns : Oil obltet les ekoses eeksUennes 
ei oiat oolss ehases be suni sor iere [Mod. F. CebU^ld aublie 
les chases c^esUs ei cdui<i les ekoses qui soni sur terre] 
[Senmoms de Saint Bernard, ed. Foerster, 55, 19). La au 
€istt Jureni [Mod. F.Lda^ cenx-ci furenf] (RoL, line iii). 
QuAfaien [Mod. F. CespaUns] (id, line 1166}. But from 
a very eariy period the language showed a tendency not 
to use certain cases of cisi substantively; and in the i6th 
century the reduction of cesi, ee, ces, to atonic forms, i. e. to 
adjective-pronouns^ was an accomplished fact Ceslni (or 
eeHni) and ceUe alone continued to be used as substantive- 
pronouns : ceilujha[lllod. F. celui-ci] nous souhaitoit du mal 
(Montaigne, i, 50) ; cettes^d [Mod. F. celles-ci] (id., 19). All 
the fonns of cH, on the contrary, continued to be used both 
as adjective* and as substantive-pronouns : cd livre, cdui 
iem^ [Mod. F. ee livre, ee temps] (Rabelais, ii, i) ; cells fin 
(Montaigne, iii, 13). The separation between the two 
groups only became definitive in the 17th century ; cettui 
was dropped, and cette became henceforth an adjective- 
pronoun, like cet, ee, ces. The forms corresponding to cil, 
on the contrary, reduced to celui, ceux, ceUe, and celles, 
were henceforth only used as substan^ve-pronouns. 

4* Let us consider the modem forms celui'ci, celm-ld ; 
c^e-d, celled*, ceux^i, ceux4d, the equivalents of the 
English this, that, these, and those. In Old French the 
of dsi and of ctt were clearly distinguished. The 
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cases of cisi denoted objects that were near ; those of ctl, 
objects that were far : Cestui cruciet avarice, celni enflammii 
luxure (Mod. F. L avarice (aurmente celui<i, la luxure brOle 
ce/ui'ld; QuaireLivres des Rois, p. 451). The etymological 
signification of each of these two groups in course of time 
becoming weaker, the language had recourse to a new 
process to distinguish the place of objects referred to : the 
adverb id was conjoined to cist, and the adverb Id to cH, 
e. g. cest iivte ici, cestui livre ici ; oelle maison lit; which 
led to the later forms cetie*ci, cesiui'Ci; celle-ld, celui-Jd. But 
a new confusion of sense soon arose, for the forms cette4d, 
ceshii-Id, and celled', celui'd\ came also to be used. In 
Montaigne, in some instances, we find that the demonstra- 
tives have preserved their original signification, as in Celuy 
Ik feroii bien, et oettuy ci veriueusement [Mod. F. Cclui-ld 
feraii bien. et celui<i veriueusement] (ii, 12), but in others this 
signification has been lost : J^ai mes autres parties viles, 
ntais en oette 1& [Mod. F. ce/Md] je pense estre singulier 
(i, 9). Cetie being reduced to an adjective-pronoun, and 
cestui being lost, the only substantive*pronouns remaining 
to denote proximity or distance were the forms derived 
from cili celui-ci, celuuld; ceux-ci, ceuxJd; cdte^i, ceHe^ld; 
celfes<i, ceUes4d. Similarly, the cases of cist, now exclu- 
sively adjective-pronouns, are made to denote proximity 
or distance by means of the addition of the suffixes -o or 
•Id to the substantives qualified : ce livre^i^ {this book), cette 
fent$ne'ldjjhat woman). 

IV. Relative and Interrogative Pronoiina. 

209. RELATrvE PRONOUN {Origin of qui and quo).— 
The declension of the relative pronoun in Classical Latin 

> [The adverbial suffixes •d, •la, introduced at first only to emphasise 
the primitive distinction of place between the two demonstratives, thus 
came to take this whole function on themselves.] 

' In the popular French a iwm ki (used for t» Uvn<i) there seems to 
be some consciousness of the origin of the' phrase. 
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reduced in the Popular Latin of Gaul to the three 
ktkming caaes^ which were indeclinable in gender and 

^ Noni. accented, qaL 
Indirect Object case, accented, enL 
Direct Object case^ accented, oui. 
Direct Object case, atonic^ quern. 

The nominative qni has become the French gut\ From 
a vtry eariy period it was also used as an atohic form, and 
then weakened into qite : Fotis esi ixna dit quanque U pensi 
[Mod. F. FoH isi qui dU tout ce qu*il petise] {Raman de 
Ramri, ed. Martin, i, p. 287) ; Chit qua dedens extent 
[Mod. F. Ceux qui ^taient deda$ts] (FVoissart, iv, 163, 3a). 
This weakened form occurs in isolated instances in the 
x6ch century. 

The form for the accented indirect object case and the 
direct object case, oui, remained as cm in Old French. 
We have oni Dieu absolve (Mod. F. que Dieu absolve), oui 
emisim and cui/Ule (Mod. F. le cousin de qui, lafiUe de qui). 
It was only in the 15th century that the word cui was 
finally replaced by qui and became henceforth identical in 
ibnn with the nominative qui. It is this word qui, derived 
finom the ol]|{60t oasa, which is used after * prepositions : 
4 qui, pour qui; or as the direct object of verbs : preneB 
qni vous voudren. In the last instance it has no antecedent, 
and is a substantive-pronoun. 

The atonic direct object case qoam has becpme the 
French que, which is always used with an antecedent, 
and, consequently, as an adjective-pronoun. 

SIO. IxTERROGATiVE PRONOUN (Origin of qui). — ^The 
forms of the interrogative pronoun in Oki French are the 
same as those of the relative pronoun : that is, qui for the 
nominative, cui and que for the direct and indirect objects. 
As in the case of the relative, cui was changed into qui) 
on the other hand, the accusative que was lost, so that 
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French now possesses only one form qui for the nomina- 
tive, the direct object case, and the indirect object case : 
qui est vetm? qui demandeihvous ? a qui (Ustrez-vous 
parler? (See also Syntax, f 416.) 

211. The neuter relative and interrogative pro- 
nouns qooi, que.— Latin possessed a neuter quod as 
a relative pronoun, and a neuter qtiid as an interrogative 
pronoun. Quod did not pass into French ; quid gave the 
accented neuter queii^ qtiei, quoi, and the atonic neuter que, 
which are used both for the relative and interrogative : quoi 
qu*il arrive ; il ne sait d quoi s'efi tenir ; que voulee^vous ? 

21a The pronouns quel and lequeL — The Latin 
qualifl, in the sense ' of what kind, or nature,' has become 
the French quel. It has preserved its original signification 
as an indefinite pronoun : €le quelle nature qu*il soil (of 
whatever nature it may be). As an interrogative it became 
synonymous with qui from the earliest period of the 
language : quels if els tun ? (Mod. F. lequel dentre eux tous 
or qui (Tentr^eux tous ?). As an interrogative substantive- 
pronoun, it is in Modern French preceded by the article 
le\ as an interrogative adjective-pronoun it keeps its original 
form quel: lequel aveshvous vu ? (wliom did you see?) ; quel 
homme avez^vous vu ? {wltich man did you see ?). But in 
the i6th centuiy quel was still used indifferently with 
lequel as a substantive-pronoun : quelle des deux aurai^je ? 
(Rotrou, VenceslaSf ii, 2, 207). 

The use of lequel as an interrogative led in the 13th 
century to its being used as a relative. It was especially in 
the 15th and i6th centuries that its use spread, to the 
detriment of the other relative pronouns. Malherbe and 
Vaugelas endeavoured to proscribe the use of lequel as a 
relative. It has overcome their opposition, but the rela- 
tive use of leqtiel is more restricted now than it was in 
Middle French. 
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CHAPTER III 

ON THE VERB 
SEcnoN I. — CrnijugaHon in general. 

L Voms.— 91S. Voices in Latiii.^214. Voices in French* 
n. Moods Ain> Tmsis.— 815, Crestkm of the conditional in GsUo* 

Roouuyc^— 316. Loss of certain Latin tenses.— 817. New formation 

of past tenses.— >S18. New formation of the future and conditional. 
VEL PBBa<»s.— S19. First person singular. — 830.— Second person singu« 

lar^ — 881* Third perwm singular. — 832. First person plural— 333. 

Second person plursL— 834. Third person pluraL- 83$, Present 

participle and gerund. 
IV. Form or the Raimcm^— 830. On the part played 1^ the kmpmJorU 

in tlM three present tenses.— 337. On the part pli^ed hy the UmfM 

Jmit in the future and conditional. 

The Verb is the part of speech which was most pro* 
fimndly modified in Gallo-Romanic. So much of the 
Latin conjugation has nevertheless been preserved as to 
make the origin of the Modem French conjugation dearly 
evident 

We shall in the first section of this chapter study the 
conjugation in general ; in the second section we shall 
study the difierent kinds of conjugations. 

We must first of all consider the voioei^ moods^ tenses, 
and penons of verbs. 

I. Voices. 

S1& Voices in latin. — Latin had two voices, the acthe 
and UMpaesioe. Moreover, an intermediate class of verbs 
existed which were passive in termination and active in 
meaning; and which were called deponents. 

Sid ft. The Latin ^eponents in use in Popular Latin 
disappeared as deponents without leaving any traces (ex* 
cepc in two participles); they became active verbs. Thus 
adainui became adnirare^ O.F* amirer\ sequi became 
ssqoers^ einhre\ mori became morlve, nwnrir\ nasol became 
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nasoere, nailre. The participles moti and n^ {mottaxu^ 
natufl) are almost the only representatives of the Latin 
deponent participles. 

218 b. In the conjugation of the passive verbs, two 
modes of formation were used, (i) The following tenses 
were foiled directly from the radical: in the indicative 
mood, the present, the imperfect, and future; in the 
imperative, the present ; in the subjunctive, the present 
and imperfect ; in the infinitive, the present ; and, lastly, 
the past participles and future. (2) All the other tenses 
were formed by a combination of the past participle with 
the tenses of the verb esse {to be). 

Fi'rsi Mode qf Formation. 

Present. Imperfect. Past Future. 

I sing. Ind. • • cantor oantabar — oantabor 

a sing. Imper. . cantare — — — • 

z sing. Subj. • • oaater cantarer — ~ 

Infinitive • • « cantarl .— — — 

Participles. . • — ~ cantatas cantaadus* 

S$coHd Mode qf Formation. 

Perfect. 

f sum 
z sing. Ind cantatas < ^ 

a sing. Imper. .... cantatas esto 
ismg. Subj cantatas \^^^^ 

Infinitives cantatum [V^ 

ifUisse 

Pluperfect Future anterior. 

• V « t evam / aco 

i«ng.Ind. . . . oaatatus I ^^^^^^ «^*»*"{ftwro 

a sing. Imper. • • — — 

xsing.Subj.. . . cantatas {JJJJ^ ~ * 

* [Gsnerally called the gtnt^Mm by Ea|^ writeis.] 
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SI4. Voices in french.-^Now, in Popular Latin the 
whole of the tenses depending on the first mode of forma- 
tioii were lost, and the language had to create new passive 
tenses by compounding the past participle with the verb 
Ore : jle sais dka/M, felais dianUf &c. [Cf. the English 
passive.] 

We shall see in the Syntax (( 433) the consequences 
of this new formation, which, being singularly imperfect, 
renders the Romance languages incapable of expressing 
the passive idea in many cases. In reality, there is no 
French passive i French possesses but one voice^ the 
active, which we must now consider in detail. 

IL, Moods and Tenses. 

SU. Creation of the conditional in gallo-romanic. 
— Gallo-Romanic preserved the Latin moods : the indica- 
tive^ iiuperative^ subjunciiue, infiniiive^ and participle^ In 
addition, it created a new mood, the conditionaL 

916. Loss OF CERTAIN LATIN TENSES. — Of the Latin 
fwisoa the following have been preserved in French : (i) in 
the indicative^ the present (oaato, je chante), the imperfect 
(omtahftm,/g chantais\ the perfect (oaatavi, jir ckantai), the 
last losing the senses corresponding to the French perfect 
(/ kav^jmng) and 2nd pluperfect (/ had sung), which it 
possessed in Latin conjointly with that of the preterite 
{I sang); {a) in the imperative, the present, the only tense 
(oant% dia$Ue)i (3) in the subjunctive, the present (oantem, 
pu je ckante\ and the pluperfect, with the meaning of the 
imperfect (eantassem, queje chantasse); (4) in the infinitive, 
the present (oantase, dwnter). Besides the above, the fol* 
lowing fcHrms were preserved : the active participle present 
(eaataatein, chantantj, the gerund (oad t an do , abl. case, {en) 
cka mtant )^ ib/t perfect participle passive (oantatus, chanty. 

The following tenses were lost and left no substitute : 
ikntfiUure present uA future perfect of the infinitive (oanta- 
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turum 6880 and fUi88e), the future participle (oantaturns), 
the supine (oantatnm). 

The following tenses were replaced by other forms : the 
imperfect of the subjunctive (oantaremX of which the func* 
tion was fulfilled by the pluperfect of the same mood 
(oantassem, [que'jje chantasse) ; the future indicative (oant- 
abo), replaced by a periphrase of the infinitive with the 
auxiliary avoir (oantare-habeo, je chanterai) ; a series of 
past tenses, viz. the plupepfect and future perfect of the 
indicative^ the perfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive, the 
perfect of the injfinitive, which have been replaced by peri« 
phrases formed by the combination of the past participle 
with simple tenses of the auxiliary avoir, or in some 
cases with those of the auxiliary itre. 

These combinations even led to the addition of some 
new tenses: the perfect (fai chanty and the and plu- 
perfect (j*eus chants). 

Finally two new tenses were created by means of a peri- 
phrasis of the auxiliary with (i) the infinitive, and with 
(2) the participle : the present conditional (je chanterais, 
I should sing) and the past conditional or future«past in 
the past (j*aurais diant^, I should have sung). These 
two tenses of the indicative mood are also tenses of a new 
mood, the conditional. 

We thus find that the Latin verb suffered important losses, 
and that, to compensate' for them, a still more important 
creation of new forms took place in Gallo- Romanic and 
French. As we see^ these new forms were made in two 
ways: (i) past tenses were formed in Gallo- Romanic by 
combining the past participle with the auxiliaries ; (2) a 
future and a conditional were formed by combining the 
infinitive with the auxiliary. We have now to examine 
these two kinds of combination. 

ai7« New formation of past tenses. — By the com* 
bination of the past participle with the auxiliary hab«r«, and 
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in certain intransitive verbs with the auxiliary etss^ a new 
system of compound tenses was introduced into Gallo- 
Romanac^ which exactly corresponded with the simple 
f^^i^^f^ in LfStin. 

In Latin the verb habere was already used freely with 
the perfect participle : haboo soriptam epistoIam,s:/Amv 
mteUerwritten^ or, in Modem French^y ai(Ai) icrite une Uttre. 
In Romanic this construction was developed and extended 
even to intransitive verbs» so that in the active conjugation 
in Romance languages there exists a double series <>f 
the mmpU and the compound: 

Simple Tenses. 
IXIMCATIVE MooDu 

• • < . je chante {oBHto) 

• • • je chatUais (oantabam) 
. /( ^tf #f/ai (oantavi) 

• /r^if/mif (cantabo) 

CoMDinoKAL Mood. 

. /f cAaii/^m» (new tense) < 

SusjoiicnvE Mood. 

• que je dtante (etOiXMO^ ' 

• • • queje chatUasse (eantaasom) ^ 

iHPsaAnvE Mood. 

• cAa/f/e (canta); 

brrufinvE Mood. 

. chanter (euLXiKt%) \ 

PAanapLii. 

• • . chaniani (oantantem, can* 

tando^ 



Present 
Imperfect •' 
PMerite . 
Fotuie 

Present • 

Present • 
Impenect • 

Pftsent '• 

Present 

Flitseni • 



Perfect • 
ist Pluperfect 
sod Pluperfect 
Future perfect 



Conpound Tenses. 
IumPATivE Mood. 

• /ai cAoii// (new tense) 

• j*avais ckani/ {oKkU^renm) 
. j^eus chanU {new imse) 

• /aura$ cha$M {eisatmweto) 



i 
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CoMDmoirAL Mood. 

Past. • • • • j*atirais chanU (new ttnsc) 

SoBjUNcmrB Mood. 

Perfect • . • . que/aie chanU{oBXiXakverim) 

Pluperfect • • . que feusse chanU (oaatoe 

Tissem) 

Ihrkativx Mooou 

Perfect • • • . au chants {jww Xexiwt) 

ImwvKnm Mood. 

Perfect • • • • (tvair duitM (fifoiiMwiaMib) 

PAHTiaPLIS. 

Perfect « • • • ayant chaniS (new itMt) 

Thu8| by means of this large series of compound tenses, 
French acq ired the power of expressing many important 
shades of meaning unattainable in the mother language. 
(See also the Syntax of the Verb, Book IV.) 

218. New formation op the future and conditional. 
— ^The>sterminations of the Latin future were different in 
the different conjugations [ist conjugation, oaata-bo ; 2nd, 
debe-bo ; 3rd, leg-am ; 4th, andi-am]. That was a first 
complexity. In addition, the i sing, of the future of the 3rd 
and 4th conjugations was identical in form with the z sing, 
of the present subjunctive of the same conjugations. Lastly, 
the weakening of certain sounds in pronunciation led to 
fresh confusion. Thus the 3 sing, future oantabit came to 
be pronounced oantavit^ like the corresponding person of 
the perfect Hence the popular language was forced to 
use periphrases, which led to the loss of the Latin future 
and became the origin of a new future. 

In Roumanian the verb will was used with the infinitive 
[as in English] : the future iu vaiUfac$ corresponds word 
for word to the French j€ veux/aireK In the Roumansch 

. * In the etsternand Mutheni provinces of France the Romanic future 
is often replaced, in popular usage, by the combination of s o wl w r with the 
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districts (see Book I, p. 7) the auxiliaries to conu and to go are 
used, corresponding word for word to the French : jt vUns 
Jttirt^je vaisfaire. In the other Ronuuice tongues a com- 
btnadon othaberg with the infinitive was adopted, e.g./acer0 
kabM^I have io do, which has become the Modem French 
future [je] ferau This last form is the one which con- 
cems us. It implied originally two ideas : that c^ obligation 
and that isdhit future. The former of these two ideas was 
gradually lost, so that the periphrase came to express 
the idea of the future solely, and thus became precisely 
synonymous with the Latin future. 

In the future of certain dialects of Sardinia the form 
<lerived from habere has remained distinct, and may pre- 
cede the infinitive* Although the fusion of the auxiliary 
with the infinitive is elsewhere complete, in Old Spanish 
and in Modem Portuguese it is still permissible in certain 
cases to interpolate a pronoun between the infinitive and 
the termination representing the present of the Latin 
habere. In the oldest Provenfal there are also some ex- 
amples c^ the separation of these two constituents of the 
future. In French from the time of the Oaths ofStrasburg 
(84a A. D.) the auxiliary and infinitive have been insepar- 
able: si saharai eo (Mod. F. omsf sauverauje); avrai^ 
{mtnai); prindrai {prendrai). 
• A proof of this origin of the future is the complete agree- 

mei^ between the conjugation of the verbs derived in 
Romance languages from the Latin habere and the inflexions 
of the future in those languages. Thus in Italian we have : 
ho {I have) and canter^ (/ will sing) ; in Spanish : he and 
emuiar^; in French and Proven^ftl: ai and chattter-aif 
eautarHU. In certain Italian dialects we find for * I have' 
e^ggio, and for * I will sing' cauter^aggio. 

iaSakive : the physkiaii dedaret tlMit the patient pmi mourift dimetn^ 
where • PMJaJan wottld lay momrm d emeim , 
[IW Me of the EagUth »mV ie» of cottne, precisdy timiUur, the difftf^^ 
tlM aiudyaiy aad eaiplMtic use of inV beins rendered bj differ* 
hi the place of the etre ii : tumittgoemti A#wuxjoMrA} 
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The French conditional is formed from the infinitive and 
imperfect indicative of the verb avoir. Take the sentence : 
Je crois qu*ilpartira demasn. Etymologically it is equiva- 
lent to : Je crois qu*U a d partir demain, I think that he has 
to go Uhmorrow. Take now the sentence : Je croyais q%CU 
partirait hier. It is evidently equivalent to : Je croyais qu*il 
avait d partir hier, I thought that he had to go yesterday. 
Partirait denotes an action that is future relatively to 
another, both actions being, however, past. Partirait is 
then, in its first sense, a future in the past The simple 
future is expressed by the combination of the present of 
avoir with the infinitive ; the future in the past by a similar 
combination of the imperfect of avoir with the infinitive^ 
the infinitive expressing the idea of the future, the imperfect 
expressing that of the past 

Besides this sense, the tense in question expresses also 
the idea of a condition, the conditional idea. In H partirait 
s*il U pouvait {he would go if he co$dd), partirait denotes 
a future action depending on a condition. This new idea 
no longer corresponds to that sense of the imperfect avait 
which we have just analysed; the imperfect here has 
a significance other than that which is habitually ex* 
pressed by this tense. Latin had no conditional mood. It 
expressed the conditional idea either by the subjunctive or 
the indicative. It is a conditional that we have here in 
reality in the form of avait. If this second sense of it 
partirait had been developed by a process parallel to that 
which produced its first sense (and also the future), it 
would have come not from a form meaning 'he had to 
go,' but from a form meaning ' he would have to go \' 

Thus were formed these two tenses which were originally 
compound and have now become simple, the future and 
conditional ; they now possess corresponding compound 
texistBifiiture petfect, I shall have sung{f aurai chants); con* 
ditional past, 1 should or would have sung (faurais chant/). 

* See Sjmtaz (f 45^ H. iv.}. 
Y2 
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^WTe lD1l8^ob•erve that in the combination of the infini- 
tive vntik the present or imperfect of the auziliaiy avoir 
tiie syllable •»▼* (Latin •hab-) was lost when it was not 
licceiired : fariinms, parUnM, stand for paHtn^faHS^ par- 
iirww€B; pariirais stands for pariirtkraiSf ftc^ This loss 
is not due to any phonetic action other than a need for 
simplification: the forms /tfrfnr^nwij^ /ar<!nrm^ were too 
besvy and too long to persist '• 

IIL PersMit. 

The three Latin persons of the singular and plural 
have been preserved in French. But the personal inflexion 
which forms the termination has been more or less modified 
iindcr phonetic action or the influence of analogy, and the 
radical also, in certain determined cases, underwent changes 
which diffiured according to the position of the Umpus 
fork. 

SU. First Ptnsoii sinoular.— x. Except in the first 
eonjugation (/r €hanU^J€ chaniaif €hanU% and in the form 
€d firom aoairf the first persons of the present and the 
preterite (and also the second person of the imperative) 
now end with an s : /r dars^ jt pars^ je rends ; j€ dormis, 
/iparii$; vais, pnmk, bais. This s originally existed only 
in verbs of which the corresponding first person in Latin 
coded with -soo, •oeo^ or -oio : oogn^soo^ canois (Mod. F. 
mmuds, finom coimOlre); orfsoo^ cnis (Mod. F. crm, firom 

* TIm eoolimetioB b etpeckOy curiwn in t!i« liitiire aad oondUioiial of 
Ihe verb mroir: mrnmrn, munm, are Uie contractions firoa m9$rKwans, 

' mmmwta^ Lo. for h A t r iW i t w wiw, h t Ai rkt Mi $. Attndi ia a contractioa 

|| torn mtrmrtdi, La. JM»r>A«M«fN^ Sec 

* TIm osaaUaation In dotafl of the ?trbal Ibiaa that hava resolted firoa 
tfrfa coaipoand tesMUioB of tht ftttora and conditioaal will be feaimied in 

• •SI. 

* [And in Hm verba f|hr, m^gHr^ aw t yi i r v onaBirt and mSUr^ for 
P-ST^-] 
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craUrc); pqMOO, pass {Uod. F. pais, &om pOirte) ; t^iQio,/aM, 
pli^oeo, plaz ; t^oQO, ta»\ 

Whence, then, comes this •? It has been asserted, and 
is still sometimes asserted, that it is due to the analogical 
action of the second person. But how could the second 
person have imposed its s on the first person, since from 
the lath centuxy this s was no longer pronounced before 
a following consonant ? Besides, if this explanation were 
true, why should not there be an s in the first person of 
the present of the indicative in the first conjugation also ? 
Why should notjs chantes have resulted from the form iu 
chauies 7 

The historical study of the facts shows that the s is due 
originally to analogy with verbs in which this consonant 
forms part of the radical. It appears from the lath cen- 
tury, first in /s suis, modelled on the type ofje puis (from 
the Lat P98sum); and its use increased gradually and 
became almost general in the i6th century. However, at 
that period (and even in the 17th century) poets still used 
the old and correct forms for the rhymed endings of their 
lines : js voi, jt doi^jt crd, je vim^ je tien ; jeparii, jefinif * ^/yi,*« 
je refu ; vien, crain, Hen, aperfoi, Ac, whilst in the middle 
of the lines they used the new analogical forms with the s, 
which agreed with the popular pronunciation. The follow* 
ing line from Racine : *Je croi tout, je vous crois invincible* 
(Alexafutre, iv. 2\ in which crai is spelt without an s before 
a ccASonant, and takes an s before a vowel, shows us 

^ And also in t^o, O. F. vais (Mod. F. imm) ; r9go, O. F. rmt (no 
Mod. F. form): tr^> O. K. tmk (Mod. F. tmuvt); dyno, O. F. doittM 
(Mod. F. tUmm) ; pytoo, pHi$. The 9 or m was also in Old French Uie 
termination of the ist person of the present indicative in verb* of the 
first conjugation of which the corresponding Latin forms ended in -so^ 
•tio, •oio t 09t pri$, €om$mmM, hMimis [Lat ^fuso, *prf Uo^ *mimin|Uo, 
bUfttoio]. 

The modem forms /mt, plait, hi$$ (from /mrv, phin, imh), which 
correspond to the O. T./ks, piaa, ias, are not derived phonetically trom ^ 
these latter, but were created by analogy with the and peiBons singiUar. 
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popular {Mrmiunciation in the very act of overcoming literary 
tradition. At the end of the 17th century the use of the a 
becaine general; the earlier forms are only to be found 
in the works of a few poets, in which they were employed 
occasionally for the sake of the rhyme. They had become 
absolute archaisms, used only by poetic licence. 

a. The final o mute of the ist person singular of the 
present indicative and of the present subjunctive of the ist 
conjugation is, like the s in the verbs that we have just 
discussed, not primitive. The forms corresponding in 
Old French to o^to, o^tem, werey> chant, que j€ diant, 
nxAje chanle, que je chanie. The o was only put in where 
it was needed as a \ supporting vowel ' : fenire, je tremble, 
(§§ 47, aai). 
Now, i^enever the ist person ended in the i6th century 
an e mute, this e mute took the tentpus forte and was 
changed into close 6 in the interrogative or exclamatory 
construction, in which the subject is placed after the 
verb : ckanU-je, piUssd-je {do I sing? may /, &c.X a truly 
barbarous deformation of the verbal termination. In Old 
French correct forms were used : entrejo, puisse-jo (or with 
the form ^ of the personal pronoun : entre-gU, puisse-gif) ; 
just as in the modem language we say chantes'tu, fuisseS'iu. 
The reduction of the personal pronoun to the atonic form 
/? led to the forms chqiUe-Je, pufsse-je, with the tempus forte 
on the radical of the verb, in the proparozyton position, 
the pronoun being closely united with the verb. The 
accented syllable was thus followed by two consecutive 
atonies^ a sound-sequence which is found intolerable in 
f - French (see { 46). Hence a displacement of the tempus 

forte ensued, and the atonic a of the final syllable of the 
verb was changed into an accented close <: ekanUJe, 
I pui$$tje. In the Z7th century the final of /r became 

ji nute^ and in our own times the final close i of the verb 

has become open *• Hence the present forms are spelt 
dmnU^fe^ pmutfe^ but pronounced Aaul^, puiu^\ In 
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the 17th centuxy, under the influence of analogy, ah 
attempt waa made to extend this barbarous form to the 
verbs of the other conjugations and to use barbarisms 
stranger still. The forms entemk-je, romp/-J€, so9i^j€f were 
used instead of entends'je, rompS'je, sors-je, Ac. But this 
usage, condenmed by Vaugelas, soon disappeared. 

Moreover, among verbs not belonging to the first con- 
jugation the use of the construction with the pronoun je 
placed after the verb became still more restricted, and 
even obsolete in the case of certain verbs with which it 
had once been employed. It is now seldom found except 
with a few verbs : suis-je, diS'je, fais-je, doi&je ; there is a 
growing tendency to discard it in the verbs of conjuga* 
tions other than the first : veux-je, pr^iends'je, sens-je, darS'/e ; 
and even with those of the first : chante-je, Ac The con* 
struction is replaced by a heavy and disagreeable circum* 
locution : est-ce quij4 ckanie,j4 veux, &c. ^ (See Book IV, 
5§ 416, 417.) 

220. Second person singular. — ^The second person 
ends in all tenses of all conjugations with an s, repre- 
sented in certain cases by an z : iu peux, iu veux (§ io6). 
This sibilant final has become so characteristic of the 
second person that it has imposed itself on the preterite, 
in which, according to etymology, it should not occur, the 
Latin termination from which the French form is derived 
being -sti : for cantasti we find chantas instead of ckanUist; 
for flnisti, /inis instead offinisi. The final t was probably 
only dropped, leaving the characteristic a as a final, 
because in all the other tenses the second person ended 
with an s. 

In the present indicative and present subjunctive of the 
first coi^ugation the final s became silent from the i6th 
century. This is why in the poetry of this and a later 
period we find the last atonic syllable of the second person 

* [Cd the EiifUah drcumlocutioa Dilmmg^ Ace] 
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in these taises elided. It ^vas even suppressed altc^gether 
bj certain grammarians of the time. 

. SSI. Third PERSON SINGULAR.— In cases where the third 

person of verbs ends with a vowel, a t^ called the euphonic 

Xf is intercalated between the verb and the subject when 

the latter follows and is formed by one of the pronouns f7or 

dk^ or the indefinite substantive on : ame^i'it, a't-il, puisse'i' 

elk, a^i-cH, dinhi-on. It was thought for a long time that 

this t came from the primitive form of the 3 sing, of the 

verbs of the ist conjugation. The Latin cantat was indeed 

represented in the nth century by the French chanteL 

Ciamie'i'On would, according to this theory, stand for caniai 

homo. But this explanation is wrong, because the euphonic 

t is hardly to be found before the i6th century, whereas 

the t of chanteif &c, dropped at the end of the 1 1 th centuxy. 

As a matter of fact, the t is simply due to the influence of 

analogy with the 3rd persons singular of the present 

indicative in the three other conjugations : f7 (Ui-^U-tl; it 

rtfo&^rifoMl; tljinit^jimi^l; and with the 3 sing, of the 

imperfect indicative and the 3 plur. of all tenses in all con* 

jugations: ckaniaU'il, chantent-Hs, chaniateni'Hs, chantirent' 

Us, chatUeroniMs, Ac Thus in almost aU interrogative or. 

exclamatory clauses the verb ended with a t connected in 

sound with the subjects following : ils, il; eOes, elle* Hence 

it was but a small step to extend the use of the t to those 

persons which did not possess it, and this was done during 

the second half of the period of Middle French : aime4'il, 

okna-i-on, Oimerchi^elle. When this construction became 

definitivdy established it led to the . rejection of the 

euphonic use of f (ss U) with the substantive on (ton) 

in such clauses; thus dil^on^ dira ton, became in the 17th 

century dU^m, dtra^Uon. In familiar speech the use of this 

tlias been extended to the verbal proposition with voUd^z 

■ (Thit it calkd a verbal propoaitioa btcaoas 90ilm » sm^) lo i ima* 
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vaUd-i'ilt ne voSd-fS pas. This turn of phrase has led to 
the creation of an interrogative or exclamatory particle it, 
which was adopted in the 17th century in popular speech, 
is daily gaining ground, and will perhaps establish itself 
in the language finally, in spite of the Academy and literary 
tradition '. 

223. First person plural.— In all verbs and tenses, 
except the preterite, this person now ends in ^ohs. In 
Old French there existed the three forms: -omes, •oms 
(later ons), 'Om (or an). The original form was •oms. 

The termination -oms (^ons) cannot be explained by any 
of the corresponding forms of the Latin verb. In the ist 
conjugation -fmus should have given 'Cins ; in the and con- 
jugation -fmus should have given -tifts; in the 3rd, Imus, 
being atonic, should have given nothing; in the 4th, fmus 
should have given -ins. 

The inflexion •oms {'Ons) is in fact derived from 8\imu8, 
the I plur. of the present indicative of esse^ which according 
to rule became soms» Besides this regular form we find 
another form somes; the € was probably introduced under 
the influence of esntes, another form of the ist person 
plural of are, from the Gallo-Romanic i^smii% which was 
itself an analogical form modelled on the and person 
plural fstis, and used for a long period during the Middle 
Ages *• The language, feeling the necessity of denoting 
the I plur. by a uniform termination, selected that 
belonging to the verb Hre. Thus in Old French the 
I plur. of the various tenses of chanter came to be nous 
chaniomes, or nous chanions) nous ckanHomes, or nous 
chantums; nous chanUromes, or nous chanterons, these 

. ^ E.g.su$8'/M(orsHi$'/t. See A. Darmesteter, Z)^ te Cim/ioii mchuUt 
da Mot$ No9tvHUix, p. 4. 

' On the oUier hand, »om$ itself cbensed into a rare ibrm, 90m or jon ; 
the loss of the final « was doubUess due to a temporaiy effort to make the 
I plur. like the i sing;, and to keep the s ezdusivetsr nt a characteristic 
sign of the and persons singular and plursL 
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b^ng modelled on the alternative forms for the verb Hre: 
moms somes and nous S09ts. At the end of the Middle 
Ages a dbtinction was made with regard to the use of 
the two forms -omes and •ons: nmus was exclusively 
reserved for the present indicative of the verb itrs-^nous 
so9mms^\ for all other verbs in all their tenseSi except 
the preterite, and even for all other tenses of the verb ^<r, 
except the preterite, the inflexion -ons was adopted : nous 
ekanioHs, fums duMiions, f$aus ^iions, f$aus serans, kc. 

SS8. Second person plural. — Except in the case of 
the perfect (•|stis\ the terminations of the a plur. of the 
different tenses in Latin were: •( ti% •ftis, •Jtis, and Itis. 
V/c need not here deal with the termination of the 3rd 
Latin conjugation •Itis^ which, not being accented, was 
lost : llse(l)tis,/ai;to ; dio(I)ti% diks (( 46). 

The terminations •|tis, -ftis^ and -{tts became in French 
ss and -eis. In the earliest texts we find both these 
terminations : in the northern and eastern dialects, in the 
13th century, •ms became •ais. But in the dialects of the 
He de France the use of the termination -es was extended, 
owing to analogy, to all and persons plural of all but the 
preterite tenses of all verb% excepting /wv, d$r4f te.,. 
referred to above: dnhes, devi-iM, devr^es, devri'tM, dussi^, 
PS9$dr^ kc* The forms for the preterite in -asUs, 'isiis, 
•usUs (Mod. F* -diiSf Ues, 4Uis), are perhaps due to the 
influence of the form sstas* 

. dM. Third person plurau— In Latin we find the 
following terminations ; -ant (oaat-aii^ oantab-ant^ debeb- 
•at^ Ac), -sat (deb-«&l| oaat-ont^ eantais-ont, kc), -unt 
(lsf-im% oaatajMUi^ sonli kc\ which are atonic in all 
casei^ except in some monosyllables^ as staal> sunt In 



* \Tkm 0* F. torm mmm wm duuiged later into so$mm$, poreljr for 
- MilMgniplMctl mmmm, im ordor to iImw that Hm • !• opaa tmd aol 
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French^ these terminations were reduced to a single 
atonic form -eni: chatti'ini, danhtni, lis^tnt, chaniass-enif 
chanUr^^nt^ Sec 

As this termination consisted of an atonic e feminine^ 
followed by a group of two consonants, which formed 
a syllable that was very hard to pronounce, in the Middle 
Ages the n was lost and -efti was pronounced •et. Then, 
in the iCth century, the final t, in its turn, was dropped in 
pronunciation when tlie word following began with a con- 
sonant ; and somewhat later on the e became silent Thus 
originated tlie modem pronunciation of the 3rd person 
plui*al, in which the -ent has ceased in most cases to be 
pronounced, unless the verb is connected by liaison with 
a following word beginning with a vowel, when the / alone 
is now sounded. 

The Gallo-Romanic dialects, dealing with the same 
difficulties as the common language, turned the obstacle, 
not by a change in the group -ii/, but by simply displacing 
the accent : ofuitant, which gave chfuteni, became oaatfint, 
which became chantqtU. From the loth century we find . 
ocesisqttt occurring for the 3 plur. of the imperfect sub* 
junctive ocesfseni^ which afterwards became oc^^sseni, oc* 
cissent (from odr, occir, to stay). This syllable -an/, accented, 
became later on identical in pronunciation with the final 
syllable of the ist pei*son plural. Hence the conjugation 
of country folks : notis chattifns (s ohStf ), Us cka$iUf$U 

226. Present participle and gerund.— To these 
general considerations on verbal inflexions we must add 
a remark on the present participle and gerund 

In the first Latin conjugation these two tenses of the 
infinitive ended in -fntem (accusative case) and •fkndo 
(ablative case) : oant-antemy oant-anda The terminations 

* Except in h^btnli mUi afatiMM/; li^val, ll|oa&t,>M} vfdttal^ 
I vfom^fipfiA 
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in the other conjugations were -fntenii •fndo : dsb-imtem, 
deb*0iido; or •ifntam, •ifndo: aud-ientam, ftiid*ienda 
The other Romance languages merely reduced •ientemi 
•iendo^ to -Mitsm, -endo, and thus had two terminations: 
••ate^ -aado^ and -ente^ -endo; but in French, towards the 
Ttfa or 8th century, owing to the tendency# already noted, 
of reducing verbal inflexions to a single type, ••ate was 
replaced by -aiite^ and -endo by -aiida Hence we find 
in French only one termination -ai»/, common to all the 
active participles and gerunds of all conjugations: Usani, 

IV. Form of the RadicaL 

The radical in the various forms of the verb underwent 
various modifications, owing to the incidence of the tempus 
/arte on difierent vowels : (i) in the three persons singular 
and in the 3 plun of the present indicative and present 
subjunctive, and the a sing, of the imperative ; (ii) in the 
fiiture and conditionaL The radical was also in some 
• instances modified in the preterite^ in the past par* 
tidplc^ and in some persons of other tenses, owing to 
special causes. These last modifications occur in the 
dead conjugation, and will be considered in { 250. We 
shall only consider for the present the modifications pro- 
duced by the varying position of the accent in the i, a, 
snd 3 sing, and the 3 plur. of the three present tenses 
(indicative^ imperative^ and subjunctive^ snd in the future 
and conditionaL 

• - • ■ 

826. On the part played by the tempos forte in 

THE THREE PRESENT TENSES. — The ttmpUS fcrU fell. OH 

the radical in the i, a, and 3 sing., and the 3 plur., in 
the three present tenses of all verbs (except in the inchoa* 
tive conjugation in -Isoo (f { a44-a4i6) ). On the contrary, 
the 1 and a plur. took the iempM fwU on the inflexion 
in nearly all the verbal fiMrms : 
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Imp«ntiv«i 


8ul]»ittDCtSvai> 


ofiite 


. ofntom 
ofntet 
ofntet 
ofntent 


(ouitatiB) 


eaat^miu 
oont^tis 
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OflltO 

ofntas 
ofntat 

but: 

eaatfrnut 
oantftis 

We know that when the vowel of the radical was accented 
and stopped— that is, followed by two consonants-- it was 
in general preserved ({ 50). On the contraryi when it 
was freci it was in general transformed into another vowel 
or a diphthong. 

(i) The vowel a when accented and free was changed, 
as a rule^ into e (§ sh 4) • 

Indicative. Imperative. Subjanctive. 

z sing. l%vo l^ l%vem Uf 

9 sing, l^vas leves If va Uvt l^ves Ufs^ lu 

3 sing. l%vat leuct l%vet level 

3plur. Ifvaat levenii Invent Uvent 

but when atonic did not undergo this change (§ 57) : 

zplur. lavfmus /booM lavfmusAiMms lavfmusAifxoifs 
aplur. lavftis lave^ lavftis lavtu lavftis hve^e^ 

This conjugation has left a trace in appar^, apparmr\ 
app^t^ U appurt, the only two existing forms of this 
defective verb. 

d, when followed by a nasal, 



was changed into ai (§ 55) : 

* The i&odeni fiNins corretponding to these ere^Indicative : > lam^ 
im kmm, ii Annf^ noms UnomM, eoMf leevt. Us Ummii Imperative s knu, 
Unfot$9f Imm; Sutjuiictive t fN#> lefv« futf Im Imee^ ^Hiaw, fm tmm 
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Imicitife. lapenthre. Siibjimcthre. 

X sing, fmo aim finem am 

a sing. fBAM ' aimis fam a$m$ fmes aims 

3 ting, fmat aimei ^ m«t aifnei 

3 plur. finaat aimeni fment aimeni 

but ^rtien atonic did not undeigo this change : 

X plur. amfunus atnans tani^xm amons amfmns amons 
a phir. amftis ameg amftis amiM amftis amez^ 

In Modern French, eiAit the accented or the atonic 
Ibnn alone has been adopted throughout the conjugation of 
any given verb. Thus we say mms aimous, votts aimeM, Ac. 
In this verb the atonic form has only been preserved in 
the archaic am/ (from am^ turn)* and in the participial 
substantive amani (lotfir) (from amfntem). On the other 
handy we say S dafne, Scc^ instead of H daimi (olfmat), 
Ac, owing to analogy with the forms nous damoHS 
(damfmusX te. 

(iii) 'k accented and open became ia ({ 51, 9) : 



Indkativo. laperative. 


Subjuiictive. 


z 9g. vfnio wens 




▼fniam vietme 


a sg. vfnis Wi$ts vfni 


viins 


▼fnias viennes 


38g; vfnit vieni 




▼f niat vienne " 


3 pL vfHinnt viiftmnt 




▼fniant viemieni 


but: 







z pL TsnlmusMiiOM mfn^xmvimms YerdfakxmvenioHS 
apL venltis venea venltis venea veniftis venieM 

Similarly we have the forms tenfre, Unir; t^net^ H 
Hemi; — goterara, qu/rir; qoforit^ H quieri; — levfre, 
itver; Ifval^ H lieve^ the form in •ie' being preserved in 
ifr$)lieft a verbal substantive derived from rdever ({ 308^ V). 



> Tbe aMdem fonnt comspondins to these ere— ladioitive t fmmut 
immmm^ Umum^ mm$ tAtwrn^ hmm mtmia^ iUmmma\ ImpeniUve t mmt^ 
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(iv) A accented and closb [Latin 6 and X] became ei, and 
later oi (§§ 51, 3 and 93) : 

Indicative. Indicative. 

1 8g. de1)00, *dfio dai^ r«oipiO| ^reo^po refot/^ 



ssg. 


dfbet dots 


recfpia rtfois 


3SS- 


dfbet daii 


reo9pit refoii 


3pl. 


d^bant domni 


reofpnnt refomni 


but: 






xpl. 


debf mna devans 


reoep{miia reuvons 


apL 


debftia dev€» 


reoepjtis recevtM 



(v) 6 accented and open became no, oa, oe, eu (f$ 51, a 
and 94): 

*tropfre, trauver *tr9pa^ trueve^ ireuve (Mod. F. irouvt) 

probfre, prouver pr9bat^ prueve^ preuve {Uod.F.primvi) 

*mor|ra, mourir fm^rit^ meari 

^potfre, pauvoir *P9t6t^ pent 

'▼olfre, vatiloir *T9let^ veui 

dolf re, douloir dflat^ dmt (used until the x6th cent). 

(vi) 6 accented and dose became eu (§ 5i» 3) : 

oolfre, cmJir; Oflat^ qunde (Mod. F. 

' couk) 
ploTfrOi ptounr (Mod. F« pUunr) ; plfrat^ ^mr^ 

(vii) ]k open, followed by a palatal (§ 54, a), gave the 
following conjugation : 

preoare : j4 pHe, in pries^ H priit, Us prieni) but 110115 
prtyons {proyons^i vaus pr^eM (proyeM^) (see § 93). 

Similarly, with 5 open before a palatal (§ 54, a), we 
have : 

appodiare: fappuii, in appuies, U appuid, tls appuuni; 
but nous appoyans, vous appoyen (Mod F. appuyans^ 
app$y^). 



> Mod. F./r daii. • Mod. F.> r^^M. 

^ U9d. F. pr90t$$. !Mod.F./hcf; 



» - 
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(viii) There is a last case^ differing firom the preceding 
ones : namd^ when the persons of which the penultimate 
vovrel bore the tm^us forte consisted of more than two 
sg^lables ; the penultimate vowel was then necessarily long 
(f 40^ SX <^cl was therefore piriiserved in the persons in 
question ; but, in those persons of which the termination 
was accented, this penultimate vowel, becoming atonic, was 
droiqpedy according to the rule relating to atonic vowels 

(S48): 

Indientife. I sy w s tif. Subjuactire. 

fll^ am ai^tem <i«k 

aif tas ames ai&ta mm ai^tes dues 

aif tat aiuei aitlLtet amei 

•iftaat ametU aiftent ainetU 



biH: 



atatfrnns oiAms 



aiiitfmiia aidans 
^_ aiiktftis aiitof* 

Similarly with the conjugation in Old French of (i) the 
verb/arl!rr(para1>61fre, ^paraulfve): 



ladicttivo. 



iuparoles 

aparolei 

mouspoHims 

vomsparkz 

itsparokHt 



Isiporalivs, 

paroU 

parhns 
parka 



Sobjunctivs. 

gueje parol 
guetH parole 
gtieHparoli 
que nous parhns 
que vous parlesf . 
que Us paroleni* 



itilon^) 



> Tbs BMdeni tones coiretpMidiaf tp these are^Indieatlve! /eidi, 
im Mm, a mdit nam mkhng^ vm$9 midtM^ $b midnii; Imperative t mde,' 

aB^W^^^^»W# SP^^^W e %^SSB^B^as^^»%S w^p e ^v ^^^ J SPSS^^J ^K^^^ 9^w SPSS^VwS ^K^^ ^^ SS^^SWe ^B^Pw ^Vw^Ww 

' The Bodeni ibme coiresponding tp these are— Indicative : Jefedtf 
imperkefUpeHetnamBprnrlomt^ffOtuparUMfiUptarUnti Inpetathre: /er)Sr» 
f s A e m, pS9lee\ Subjuactive! fmjt pmU, fm tm Merits, fif W fsfU, pa 
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' 1 


Indicftthre. 


Impenuive. 


Sobjunctivcw 


jeraisoH 




gueje raison 


iu raisomus 


raismme 


que iu raisotis 


U raisontiet 




qtiil raisoni 


nousraisnons 


raisnoHS 


que nous raisnons 


Vims raisiiieM 


raisHtea 


que vous raisneM 


its raisonneni 




quails raisonneitO 



Such thenx was the varied series of forms of the Old 
French conjugation developed under the influence of the 
tempusforU. 

From the end of the Middle Ages the language sought 
to simplify these forms and began to unify the conjugation. 
In some cases the accenied forms prevailed, for instance in 
ahner, fleurer, ra$son$$er; in others the atonic form, for 
example in couler, lover, parler. It is difficult to determine 
the reasons which caused the one to prevail in a given 
instance rather than the other. At the present day no 
traces of these double forms exist in the living conjuga- 
tions. The last examples date from the 17th century, 
and are to be found in Moliire : on ireuve (see § 226, v ; 
Misanthrope^ i. i) ; and in La Fontaine : je ireuve (Fables, 
iL 9o). But in the dead conjugation numerous sped* 
mens of the double forms still exist : je iienst nous ienofts ; 
je n$eurs, nous mourons ; jepuis or jepeux, nouspo$tvons, &c 

227. On the part played by the tempos forte in the 
FUTURE AND CONDITIONAL.— We know that these two tenses 
were formed by the combination of the infinitive with the 
present and the imperfect of habere (§ ai8) : oantare habeo, 
oantarabio, oantaraio; oantaro-habebam, oantarebeba^ 
oantareveva^ oaatareva» oantarM. Now in the forms 

* The modem forms correspoAdinf to Uiete are— IndicaUve t /t fm* 
eomit, tm tm$omu$, a rmeoM$Uf motis nMOiuiOMfff 9om$ rtUiomuM, $1$ tm* 
eem$imi; Imperative: rm§a9im, r mt io m m otti , r w a awif# »; Subjunctive: fMf 
> fmoMMtf^ f ii# im rmisomus, qu*ii $mm$mi, f im $mu tmif^mmmt, qm wetu 
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otattrfio^ oaatarf% the accent is on • In fto^ on e In ^ 
Contequently the • of -Me, that was accented in the infini* 
live when iaolatedf oaatfre^ became the atonic counterfinal 
in the new compounds oaatar^to^ oaatar^ Hence, in 
iriftue of known laws (f 48X this a became an e mute in 
tfiese forms : j€ duminait j$ chatUvtais. 
. In virtue of the same laws^ vowels other than a in the 
same position, when they were not protected by consonant* 
groupfli were lost We find therefore : 

€antar%io dmnter-ai 



deMrfio 

tentrfio 

vaUrflo 

^oaddraio 

vidtefio 



devr-ai 

iendrHiif tiewlrai 
valdt'aif vaudrai 
chedr^i, ckerrai 
vtdf^ VinMu 

*reoip6rfio r^avrnii 
▼•nirfio ve$$d9^ viendr^ 
moriryio morr^i^ nwurr^i 
aikUr%io odt-ai, crr-ai 

Thus may be explained these formations of the future. 
vdiich at first seem so strange; but which really show a regu- 
lar application of phonetic laws. In Modem French most of 
the original forms, although normal from the etymological 
standpoint, have been simplified, as far as possible, under 
the unifying action of analogy. We shall see in the 
IbUowing section to what extent the language has re* 
maiiied fiuthfiil to its older usage. 



InSnitive. 


oantfro 


chanter 


debfre 


devoir . 


tenure 


ienir 


valfre 


vakdr 


oadfre 


cheoir 


vidfre 


veoir, voir 


sedfre 


seoir 


redpfre 


recevoir 


venfre 


venir 


motpre 


fHOurir 


audfre 


oir, oufr, Ac. 



SxcTiOM ll.'^The different Conjugations. 

• 

ISS. Ob the rtvoltttioii la Um qntein of coi^JugAtioii diirinf Uie 
dMBge tnm Latia into Freaek— SSS. Tbelhriag coi^vgaUoBS. 
— SSO. Tbe dead confutation. 
L Finst txnm Comjvoatioii (Vcita wboao prcatnt inSnitivoa «nd 

htL^e^^WL ladicativ* Mod.— SSS. Imponthm aood.— SSS^ 
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Junetive mood.— 894. Iiifiiiiti¥« mood.~89S. Componad teiiMt. 
— S90. Verbs formorly tnding in •lim— SI7* UnifioUioii of the con* 
JugftUoa of verbs in -^ry whose rsdicsl was subject to modifieatlon in 
Old French.— 988. Verbe In •^y of which the final doee / hi the 
infinitive Is preceded by an # mute or another close ^—980. Veihe 
in -jivn-^SIO. Verbe in •#r preceded by a vowel.— 841. Verbe in 
•gir^ -Mr.— 842. The irregular verbs mvcyir and aUtr. 
IL Sicoxo LivufG Conjugation (Inchoative Vbrbs).— 848. Theinchoa* 
' tive particle •mi>%— 844. Indicative mood.— 845. Imperathre mood. 
—840. Subjunctive mood.— 847. Infinithre mdod.— 848. The irre* 
gular verbs hdmr^JUurir^ kmlr^ vHir. 
IIL Thb Dbad Conjugation^— 849. The dead conjugation*— 8i0. Prete* 
rite and past participle.— 861. Infinitive, future, and conditional.— 
858. Present participle.— 858. The three present tenses in the dead 
coi^ugation«~854. Peculiarities of certain verba. 



Introduction. 

228. On the REVOLUTION IN THB SYSTEM OF CONJUGA* 
TION DtJRING THiE CHANGE FROM LATIN INTO FRENCH. — 

Latin possessed four coi\jugation% of which the present 
infinitive terminations were : 

I. •fre IIL -ire 

IL -fre IV. -pre 

The Latin system was revolutionized as a whole during 
its passage into French. The ist conjugation alone re- 
mained untouched; the others were more or less com* 
pletely fused together and underwent such changes as to 
form an altogether new system. 

There is no example of a verb of the ist conjugation 
having passed into another conjugation. All those Latin 
verbs in -^ which survived in the popular language have 
become French verbs in -er. 

The conjugations other than the zst do not show the 
same constancy. 

A few verbs in -f ra^ 4re, and -1^ either in the Latin 
period or, later, in the French period, took the inflexion 
•fra, or the corresponding French form -^r, and so have 
passed into the zst conjugation^ Thus pavpr« in the 

Xfl 
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earliest French became paver \ and the O. F. Umssir (Lat 
tnfsjxe) was replaced in the i6th century by iousser. The 
Latin putf re first gave puir^ but this was changed into 
the modem form puer in the i6th, although the form puir co- 
existed with puer till the i8th century. In Modem French, 
popular usage has introduced, in the same way, the verb 
mtouver^ from the participle mouvani, derived from fnouwnr. 

We shall now consider the majority of the verbs be- 
longing to conjugations other than the ist 

Verbs in -fre gave according to phonetic mle infinitives 
in -oir : dsbfre^ devoir; hab^, oi/oir, Ac. 

Verbs in -fire gave according to phonetic mle infinitives 
in -hr : d|o8re^ dire ; IfgSre, lire ; r^^pSre^ rompre, &'& 

But,, owing either to a change of sufiix already effected 
in Popular Latin, or else to an analogical influence 
exercised in French by other parts of these verbs^ certain 
Latin infinitives in -f re became French infinitives in -lir 
or in -iv, and certain Latin infinitives in -tee became 
French infinitives in •ciri tenure, tenir; ridlfte, rire; 
efdire, cheoir, dunr; sfp8re^ savoir, Ac. 

Certain veite have even adopted more than one form 
of the infinitive— (i) in Old French : 

manf re tnanoir and tnaindre (to reinain) 

movf re mouvoir and mauvre 

efqnSre sivre Isuivre) and sivir 

toUSre ioldre and iaUir 
or (ii) in Modem French : 

gfm&re geindre and gimir 

ffiltre faiUirzxAfaUoir 

oynttre courre'^ zxA cowrir 

In muo^, immr\ plaofre^ O.F. plaisir\ and other 

• ■ • . •• 

,. * In the ezpfiesnon dkMM « coNifv. 

* ObIj twed as a tabttaathre In Modem French ; the infinitive heft 
Wen feplnced 1^ fUkf under the infinenee of the present indicetlve, 
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similar infinidvea, the 6^ being preceded by a palatal, has 
been transformed, not into et] oi, but into 1 (§ 54, IV). 

The Latin verbs in -prs, which were not very numerous/ 
have regularly given French verbs in 'in aadft«^ (Mr; 
p^tVfte, pariir ; umtft^ seniir. 

Thus, to sum lip (omitting from consideration the few. 
verbs which passed from other conjugations into the ist),; 
we find that -are has always been transformed into -er, 
and •ire' into -at; but -^re, which should normally have 
given 'Oir, and •toe, which should have given •r^, have, 
under various influences developed in some cases into -rf, 
in others hitto 'oir, and in others, again, into -in 

« 

For the preterite and past participle French possesses 
two special terminations : -is and •us for the preterite, 
•i and -u for the past participle. These terminations seem 
to be used with ^ual frequency and almost at random : 

.' --^ , Pot 

"«*«"»•• pwUciplc 

Siniir given je seni'is sent'i 

partir „ je part-is parlri 

^ vilir „ jevit'is vit-u 

courir „ jecour-us ^caur-u 

" ' rendre „ * je rend-is rend-u 

rire „ J€r4s r-i" 

lire „ jel'us /•« 

To continue : the first person singular of the present 
indicative of the verbs of the snd Latin conjugation ended 
in -eo: gaudeo. In the present subjunctive [the person* 
endings were -earn, -eas, -eat^ Ac. The atonic e, in hiatus, of 
•eo^ -earn, Ac, was, as we know (§ 60), changed in Popular 
Latin, towards the end of the Empire, into i, and Gallo- 
Romanic had in its turn changed this vowel into yod, 
gaudeoi gaudeiun, gaudeas, becoming gaodio, gaudiam, 
gaudias, Ac. On the other hand,thesame persons of the same 
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of vote of the 4th conjugation^ and of some verbs of 
the 3rd, ended in 4o^ •iam, -ias, Sx. Now in Gallo-Romanic. 
this yod^ in all the cases above mentioned, was gradually 
dropped^ *o th^ ^ snd and 4th conjugations became^ as 
fin* as these tenses were concerned, identical with those 
of the mayoritj of verbs of the 3rd conjugation, of vdiich 
die cc m pes p onding forms ended in -o^ -am, -as, Ac 

The remit was a veritable chaos and inextricable con- 
fiwdi into which the language was compelled to intro*. 
dace oftler and clearness. 

Owing to a first tendency in this direction a certain 
anmber of verbs came to have the same ending for thepu' 
iarUe, in 4 (later on 'i$\ from the Latin -ivi, and the same 
cnfing for tht pasi parUdfikf in 'U, firom the Latin •utom : 

Jeiemt-ii tettd-u 

Jevend-ii vend-u 

j€ rmnp^s .romp^ 

But this tendency was not strong enough to lead to the 
fonnation of a single^ regular, and living conjugation ; it 
only resulted in the analogical reduction of a certain number 
of the older French forms which were as yet hardly distinct 
uoui 1 iStini 

On the other hand, there was a tendency that proved 
oKMre fruitful: viz. that which led to the creation of the 
oonjugation of the type ot/h$$r. There existed in Latin 
m number of verbs ending in . the present infinitive in 
i '■— esaro, asosrs^ -Isoers^ or •osoero, verbs called inchoativ4\ 
f b ec a u s e th^ denote the beginning of an action (inohoare^ 
to commence). Thus splonddro means to dum; splen* 
dis o s r s , h begin h shtne. 

In Popular Latin this termination in hmmto was applied 

to a great number of verbs in -tee, •fae, -ire, which became 

French verbs in -ir, its inchoative meaning being at the 

tine lost The radical was thus lengthened by tte 

* £Or<ini^»W, finoai inoiptia m to coaaeace.] 



I 
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interpolation of the syllable -iao^ not in all tenses and 
persons, but only in those where it was necessary (in order, 
to convert all atonic terminations into accented ones). 

229. The living conjugations. — ^The class of verbs 
of which the infinitive ended in -ir was developed in 
French with sufficient strength and perseverance to form a 
new /rt^il^ conjugation alongside with that in -are, -ar, -or. 

Indeed, from the earliest times all new verbs introduced 
into French, whether they were created by methods of 
derivation, or borrowed from foreign languages, or due 
to the Graeco-Latin learned formation, belong to the con« 
jugations in -er and -ir without exception, and we may. 
safely predict that verbs introduced hereafter will also be 
conjugated similarly. Hence we call these two conju* 
gations, of which the present infinitives end in -^r and -fr; 
the living conjugations. 

As a rule, verbs derived from substantives belong to the 
1st conjugation: plume, plumer; /euHlet, feuilleter; mur, 
murer ; .vfhilst verbs taken. from adjectives belong to the 
and conjugation: grand, grandir; faibU, faibiir\ notr^ 
noircir (see Book III, § 3i8)« 

230. The dead conjugation.— The remaining verbs— 
and they are not very nuniierous (about eighty in all) — 
together form what has been justly called the dead con* 
jugation. This conjugation includes some non*inchoadve 
verbs in -ir, such as bouillir, partir, Ac ; some verbs in 
-oir, such as avoir, devoir, recevoir, Ac ; and some verbs 
in -re^ such as rendre, rire, rompre, Ac. 

I. Fint living Conjugation. 
(Verbs whose present infinitives end in« «r.) 

281. Indicative mood.— We shall take for this and all 
the other moods the verb chanter, derived from the Latin 
oantfre, as our type« 
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I. Present indicative : 

Utin. French. 

ofato chatti (nth century^ dumit (13th century) 

ofntM ckani-^s 

ofatat chants (nth centuryX dia^ (x^th century) 

oan^Biiui duuU-ims 

eantytia chafU^€» 

eyitant chatU'tni 

I sitg. The primitive form was chani, the atonic final o 
of eyato being dropped according to phonetic rule (§ 47). 
When, however, this o was preceded by a group of con- 
sonants requiring a supporting vowel, an o feminine was 
added: intro^ j^enire; simulo, j€ semble\ tremulo, je 
Inmbk. Hence towards the 13th and 14th century, under 
the influence of analogy, an e was added to the first 
persons of all verb-radicals ending with a consonant : je 
dkami^ Ac The addition of this e was even extended to 
radicals ending in a vowel : je prie, je canfie. However, in 
the latter case we find until the middle of the i6th century 
the forms without the a : je pri,je confix as archaisms pre- 
served by poetic licence. It is true that in most cases^ zs 
these ardiaic forms were wrongly supposed to be due to the 
omission of an e, this was replaced by an apostrophe* 

^shig. The final • dropped in pronunciation in the 
i6th century. This explains the fact that in the written 
literature of that time it was in some cases omitted. 

3 simg. The original form was chanUi ; the t dropped 
at the bq;inning of the lath century, and the a became 
mute quite at the end of the i6th century. 

I, Q, and 3/Air.— For these persons see {§ 22a, 2^ and 



We see that by a series of phonetic changes the i, s, 
and 3 sing, and the 3 plur. have now become identical in 
pfXMundation ; e.g. the verb in je ckanie, hi ckantes, il 
eiamie. Us dMnU$tif is in each case pronounced chSt\ 
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2. Imperfect: 

CUuical Latia. 

oant-^bam 

oant-fkbM 

oant-^bat 

eaat-abfmus 

oant-abftifl 

oant-fkbant 



ModF. 
chaniais 
chantais 
chantaii 
chaniions 
chafUiiz 



Popular Ladn. O.F. 

oant-^va chant-cue, 'be 

oant-^TBs chofU-aues, "des 

oant-f vat ckani^uei, •dei 

oant-avfrniis chani-uens 

oant-avfltis ckani-iieM 

oant-fvant chant-auenit'dent chantaient 

In the nth century the 3 sing., ckanUdet, became 
chanidt, chanidut In the 12th century ckanUdc, chani-des, 
chantdtii, ckantdeni, became, by analogy with the imperfect 
of /inir (§ 243,^ ii), chanloie, chantoies, chantoii, chanloient. 
The I plur. in the nth century became chant-iions, and 
in the 12th century we already find •110115, •iieZf reduced to 
•ions, 'ie» ; the origin of these forms is obscure \ analogy 
with the verbs in ^ir without doubt influenced them. 

3. Preterite : 

Classical Latin. 

cant-fkvi 

cant-av|sti 

oant-fkvit 

caDt-^vimtui 

oant-avfstis 

oaat-av^runt 



Popular Latin. 

oant-^i 

oant*fk8ti 

oant-fkt 

^oant-^mmus 

oant-fstis 

oant-frant 



French. 

chant-ai 
chant-as 

chani-at, chani-a 
chant-atHis, dmes 
chant-asUs, •dies, 
chani-irent (later 



cha9iUnnt^ 

1 sing. — In cantfvi, before the 7th century, the v was 
dropped and the i formed a diphthong with the a: 
caniai. 

2 sing. — Oantfsti became first chantasi (§§ 50 and 47) ; 
towards the 8th or 9th century the t dropped under the 
predominating influence of the s, already felt to be the 
characteristic of the second person (§ 220). 

3 sing. — Oantf vit was pronounced oaatf vt ; the v was 
dropped before the t and gave chankU\ then, in the 12th 
century, the t itself was lost and gave chania. 
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I «iM/a/&m— OantfTimus became oant^Tmiis, and then 
ikatUames, and cofUasiis became chatiiastes. This second 
fana reacted on the first and changed it into ckafU- 
Bsmes^ firom which, with the loss of the s (§ loa), it gave 
ihaMJdmtSt chanUUes; in Modern French the a has become 
shorty and the forms, though written as above^ are pro- 
nounced c^fton/Siifie^ diatMtea. 

3 /Air. — The form chantireni is derived regularly from 
eantfnmt. The form chaniareni, which occurs in the 15th 
and i6th centuries^ was due to analogy with the x and 
a pliin 

Preterites of the ist conjugation in -i are to be found in 
French dialects; for, example : Je tnangi, Ac ($ 231S). 

4* For the Future and Conditional, see {| ai8^ aa?. 

282. Imperative mood. — Present: 

a si^. — ofntHk gave, according to phonetic rule, chanU. 

I and a pbtr. — ChanUms^ ckofittM, are taken from the 
indicative. The Latin oant-yte would have given chanUt, 
€ka$M, but these forms were probably not adopted because 
tfaey would have been too easily confused with the past 
participle. 

288. SoBjUMCTiVE MOOD.— I. Present subjunctive : 

CbMical Latia. Popular Latia. dd French. Mod. French. 

ofat-em o^t-a chant chani-e 

Ofnt-es cfnt-ss ckanM {sschani's) chantes 

o^t-et cfnt-et dumi (sschant^) chants 

oaat>f mns eant-fmns ckani-iensp •ens champions 

oaat-f tis oant-f tis chani-eig, -es ckani-iea 

cfnt-ent ofnt-ent duuU^i chani-eni 

SA^.— The atonic o was regularly dropped: chant, 
duma, chantf are thus the normal primitive forms. 

Similarly, qu€/eplor, que tu plor-s, qt^Uplar-t; qiujc lo, 
qne iu km, qifU /oi; are the corresponding forms from the 
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verbs plarer and loer (Mod. F. fUwrer^ loner). Only those 
verbs whose radical ended with a group of consonants 
requiring a supporting vowel have an e in the singular 
inflexions in Old French : que fettire, que tu entres, qu*U 
entret, && Later, the use of this vowel (as in the present 
indicative, § 231) became universal owing to analogy, and 
led to forms on the type of que je chatUe, que tu chanks, 
qu*il chanie, &c 

I pltiT. — Ckani'tens was never much used ; the ordinary 
form was chanUms. In the i6th century, either by a 
fusion of these two forms, or more probably owing to 
analogy with the subjunctives of verbs in "ir, appeared the 
modem form chanHons. 

a plur. — Chantem disappeared at an early period before 
chanieM (§ 223), which was preserved until the i6th century. 
At this time chanieM underwent the same treatment as 
chanions and became chaniieB. 

a. Imperfect subjunctive : 

Latin. Old and Middle Ft«iich. Mod. French. 

cant-fssem ckani-asse chant-asse 

oaat-fsses chatU^sses chant-asses 

oanlrfiiset chant^ast, chanMt chant^dt 

oaat-assfmuB chani'issons, chant^assions chant-assions 

oant-assf tis chant-issieg, chant-assiez chant-assie» 

cant-^ssent chanUasseni chanl-asseni 

Sing. — We should have expected the regular forms : 
queje chantas, que tu chantas (s chantasss), the final atonic 
e being dropped ; but the final e has been preserved so as 
to leave its characteristic form to this tense. 

Plur.— It, was only in the i6th century that the i and a 
plur. chantissons, chantissieg, were definitively replaced by 
chaniassions, chantassicM, under the influence of the a of the 
other persons. Robert Estienne^ in his Grammar published 
in 1569, only recognizes the forms chaniissions, chantissieB. 
Besides chantissons, we find at a fairly early date the forms 
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€k(uU&9-4e9ts, chamiis9'Ums\ the teimiiMtioh 4oh$ finally 
prevailed in the i6th century. 

584. Infinitive mood. — 

Latin, ' Frendir v • *' 

. Present oant-yro ckaHi'€r * 

Paitic present . o^t-fntem. . ckant-ani 
Gerund (abL) oaat-fndo chatU-ant 

Piurtic past, M. Sg. oaat-ftnsp •^m ckani^, €i{(>.F.), 

chaHU 
PL oant-fti, -ftos chanM,iM {O.F.), 

ckanUs 
F. Sg. oant-f ta ckahi-ede (O. F.); 

chani-e'e 
PL oaat-ftas chankdes (O.F.)i 

chant^/es 

585. Compound tenses.— As these tenses involve the 
consideration of the auxiliaries itre and avoirs we shall 
discuss them later on (} 354). 

« 

Additional Notes, . 

tae. Verbs formerly ending in -ier.-^In certain O. F. 
verbs, under the action of a preceding palatal (§ 54, 1, a), 
the Latin m of the present infinitive, the past participle, 
the a plur. of the present, and the 3 plui*. of the preterite 
indicative^ had been changed, not into 4, but into U : cka$i» 
fwr(^MmbifFt), circkiir{oixc^x%), aiiAVr (adjutfre), CH$d$ir 
(oogitfM)^ tuigier (navigyre), traitiir (traotfre), iptsitgniir 
(insignyrs), &c.. Thus the forms used were : changU, vcm 
choMgieMp qui wms changfiM; vaus aidieM, que vaus aidieM; 
ckaugHreHi, oidtireHi, ice* Between the 14th century and- 
tbe i6th the action of the regular conjugation caused the 
loss of this diphthong i^ which was replaced by the usual 
vowel 4 : the unification of form prevailed thus everywhere 
in Fraich proper. 
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The northern and eastern dialects, however, far from 
following this progress of French towards simplification, 
brought matters to extremes. They reduced 16 to i, and 
this phonetic modification caused a great number of verbs 
of the 1st conjugation to pass apparently into the and. 
The infinitive, past participle^ the 3 sing, of the preterite, 
the a plur. of the three present tenses, all having now the 
vowel i in their inflexion, the whole of the tenses received 
this inflexion. Thus the verb mangier became fHOiigir and 
was conjugated in the preterite : je mangi, tu mangis, it 
mangiy nous mangimes, vous fnangites^ Us tnangireftL 

This apparent change of conjugation is to be distin* 
guished from that which took place in the i6th century, 
temporarily, in the case of the ordinary v^rbs in -er* In 
these the old i and a plur. of the imperfect subjunctive, 
qtu nous chantissons, que vous chanHssiesf (§ a34), led to 
the remodelling of the other persons of the tense, giving 
que je chantisse, que tu chanHsses^ qtCU ckantist, quails 
chantisseni, while the type was even extended to the pre- 
terite : je chaniis, tu chaniis, U chaniii, nous chantmes^ vous 
ckaniites, Us ckantirent. 

. These forms did not, however, survive either in the 
common language or in the dialects or patois. 

987* UNincATiON or the conjugation of verbs in ««r, 

WHOSE RADICAL WAS SUBJECT TO MODIFICATION IN OLD 

FRENCH.— The principle of unification prevailed again in 
the conjugation of those verbs where the vowel of the 
radical was, in certain tenses and persons, modified under 
the influence of the tempus forte : il aime, nous amonSf H 
queuk, nous coulons, became H aimSf nous ainums; Hcoule,- 
nouscoulons. (See§aa6.) 

288. Verbs in -er, of which the final close 6 in 

THE infinitive IS PRECEDED BY AN O MUTE OR ANOTHER 

CLOSE i. — ^We have explained at>ove ($ 337) how the dose. 
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4 of the infinitive was changed into e mute in the future 
and conditional : j€ dianlw^i^jt ikatU^rais. We have to 
examine the case where this dose 4 of the infinitive is 
preceded (i) by an e mute, as in gekr^ lever, peser, and in 
verbs in -^l«r, -oter, or (a) by a close 4, as in c^der, espirer. 
isi cau.^^ln the i, 2, and 3 sing, and 3 plun of the 
three present tenses the e mute, under the influence of 
the iempas /arUp was changed into open A : je gik,je Uve. 
In verbs in -eler, -eter, the e has been marked as open in 
spelling, either by means of a grave accent or by doubling 
the consonant 1 or t^ as in : jUpile or fipeUe; fachite, je 
jeiie. The other persons keep the e mute : turns gthns, 
vous leveMf nous ipdons, nous acheionSp vousjete*. 

Hence we have an alternation between forms in which 
the vowel of the radical is accented and forms in which 
it is atonic This alternation is especially evident at the 
present day in the verbs in -eler and -eter, in which 

I the e in those forms in which it would normally be 

atonic, and remain an e mute, drops altogether in pro- 
nunciation ' : we say/f renouvflkf tu renanvfUeSp Hrenauv^, 
fib renonvftten^ but nous renauifhfns, vous renoui/l^ 

\ Je renomflqis ; and similarly je cach^te, &c^ but nous 

ccdCUfnSj &C.' We see in this instance exactly the same*^ 
process reproduced in Modem French which took place in 
Old French with regard to patkr (see § 226, 8). In the 
O.F. conjugation the forms used were je parole, tu paroles, 
hat mmsparhns, vous paries, Sic. Just as custom caused the 
contracted forms on the type o( parlous, paries, to be used 
throo^out the verb, so the popular language of the present 
clay is causing the contracted forms with the tempiis/orle 
thrown back,/r afdfk, tu €qcKtes,je tUcfltte,f^pofiss*te, Ac, 
to replace/r cachfte, tu cq€ii(tes,je 4j^coll{ie, fj^ouss^tU, Ac 
In the fiiture and conditional (all persons) the mute 

' Kutifpf in dcdttBAtioB Mid V€nc* 

^ u^^^^^9 a^^a^H^p ■•a^p ^waaav^^aa ya^^^p^^^^^^^^vaaa ^^w^^^^a^^^^a^^* rV^^^^^vv^p^^aws ^^p^^# ■ 
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of the radical, being similarly followed by another e mute, 
and bearing the iempus JorU^ is also changed into open A : 
j€ gileraifjejeUerai, Ac, and the pronunciation is marked 
either by the use of the grave accent or by a double 
consonant following* 

and case. — In the infinitive of these verbs a close 6 
occurs as the vowel of the radical, e. g. c/der, tsp^er. In 
the I, a, and 3 sing, and in the 3 plur. of the three present 
tenses, this close d (like the e mute in the instances men- 
tioned before) being followed by an e mute is similarly 
changed into an open A : U cidc^ it espire. 

In the future and conditional the case is different, 
because the e mute of the infinitive contained in the 
written forms has become silent in modem pronunciation ; 
je ciderai, fespirerai, are in reality pronounced je cM'rai, 
fegg^vBi. The vowel of the radical being free, there is 
no reason for it to change. 

289. Verbs in -yer. — In the conjugation of these verbs 
7 is changed into i before e mute. According to the 
modem spelling payer gives je paie, Ac 

240. Verbs in -er preceded by a vowel. — For 
example : payer, phyer, pn'er, louer, Ac In the future and 
conditional Uiis vowel is followed by an e mute, which in 
poetry is sometimes replaced by a circumflex accent: 
paierai, pi^rai; prierai, prirai, Sec 

24L Verbs in -ger and -oer. — The addition of an e 
after the g, and of a cedilla under the c before a and 0^ is 
a purely orthographic convention, as in nous mangeoHSt 
je plafois, Ac, so that the g may be pronounced as a j^ 
and the c as a surd s. (See {§ 34, 35.) 

242. The irregular verbs envoyer and aller« — 
Snvoyer gives m the future and conditional the forms 
femmrai und fenverrais, instead <>( /etwoie^nU, fe9ivoie- 
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rats, wrhkh were still used in the 17th century. This sub- 
stitution was due to the action of the verb voirp which for 
a long time possessed double forms for the future: /r 
voirai and /e verrau The latter alone survived, and eth 
WMruf* disappeared before the analogical future emmrai. 

The conjugation of aller is formed from three distinct 
verbs: 

(i) The Latin |re, which also means to go, has given the 
future and conditional: y^ihi^ firais. This same verb ire 
is a component part of the Latin verb azire {to go out), 
which became the O.F. verb eissir, issir, of which the past 
participle issu has survived ; and also of the verbs perire 
{io go throu£^, and hence, perish), subire {to go undenteath), 
represented in French by pe'rir, subir, words of Learned 
fimnation. 

(ii) The Latin v^dere, also mesLtixng to go, has given the 
I, a, and 3 sing, and 3 plur. of the present indicative : je 
vois {OJF.),je vais or je vas^\ tu vas; Uvat (O.F.), U va; 
ib voni. This verb is also a component part of the verb 
inv^dere (Pop. Lat *inTad|re), envahir. 

(iii) Lastly, a verb of obscure origin, which is repre-' 
sented in Italian by andare, in Spanish and Portuguese 
by andar, in Provenfal by anar, in Old French by aler, 
in Modem French by aller, has given the three tenses 
of the infinitive, aller, attant, alU; the 1 and a plur. of 
the present indicative, allons, oUeM; the plural of the 
imperative, aUo$$s, aUe», Ac ; the whole of the preterite, 
mllai, &c ; the whole of the subjunctive with its irregular 
Ibrms in the present (i, a^ and 3 sing., and 3 plur.), a^ 
mtffft_ oille^ aHUtti i aUioHs^ alU£M ! ottufse. ftc. 

* Vm9 has becone vms, as Fmnfou has becoiM fhutfms. The form 
/r MM is due to Uie aaalosy of iu mw, Jdst as the fwmjt petut, which 
with jv/NM^ has cooM irofli Im/tim; 
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II. Second Livinf ConjugatiMi (IncboAthre Verb*). 

848^ The inchoative particle •!«••• — ^This conjugation 
(for the origin of which see pp. 34a, 343) is characterized 
by the interpolation of the syllable -iss- between the radical 
and the termination in the present and imperfect indicative^ 
in the plural of the imperative, in the present subjunctive, 
the present participle, and the gerund. In the other tenses— 
the preterite, imperfect subjunctive, infinitive^ future and con- 
ditional, and past participle — the radical remains unchanged. 

In the popular pronunciation of the Gallo- Romans -iso- 
was changed into -iot-: hence the French form -!•• or 
•iss-. This s is a surd s ; this is why, owing to ortho- 
graphic convention (§ 34X it is doublecT before a vowel : 
nous JlnmaoMS, Ac On the other hand, before a consonant 
it has disappeared ijinis^i, derived from flnlscit, has become 
/inii. Similarly iu finis (pron. fini), from flnjsdf, stands 
(or finis-s. 

844L Indicative mood.— i. Present indicative: 

Latin. French. 

fln-|so-o fin-is ^ 

fln-|so-is fin^is 

fln-|so-it fin-ist (O.F.), fin-U 

fln-|so-imii8 fin-tss-ans 

fln-|so-itis fin^iss-e* 

fln-|so-imt fin'iss'^nt 

I sing. — The final atonic o of fln|soo was dropped 
according to phonetic rule (§ 47), and the syllable •iso-, 
-ios-, was regularly reduced to -is% In pronunciation the 
final s oi finis is silent before a consonant, and becomes 
a sonant s before a vowel in cases of Uaisoft : Je finis d peins 
is pronounced je finishd'Pam. 

^ The Old French form was fintr and not fimr^ a form copied from 
Latin. In order not to complicate our exposition we five the paradigms 
in the form oijlmir, eVen for older forms. The form of the radical does 
not signify here, as the present object b to study the terminations. 

A a 
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s si9tg. — ^The • of the syllable •iso»,**iS5-, and that of the 
inflexion -If^ -j^ have fused into one : lln|ioTi^ finis. The 
fiirte of this final s has been similar to that of the s of the 
first person. 

3 sing. — ^Kntsoit became, according to rule, fi$ust\ then 
the s was dropped before t^ as in tesU^ iUs; gisU, gUe; 
$9astre, noire. To be consistent, the word should be 
written finU (} 102). 

Fbir.—lio remark is necessary. 

a. Imperfect indicative : 

CiMsieid Latin. Popular Latin. O.F. Mod. F. 

Iln-iso-obam flji'iss ya fin-iss^e, 'Oie fin^'iss^is ' 
flnriso-ebas fln-iss-fas fin-issues, nnes fin-iss^is 
flnriso-ebat iOn-iss-f at fin-iss'Siei^'SitpHni fin-iss^it 
fln-iso-obamns fln-iss-efmns fik'iss'iidns, 'ionsfin-iss'iotts 
lln«iso-obati8 fln-iss-ef tis fin'iss-iietfp -iez fin-iss-ieM 
Hn-iso-obant fln-iss-f ant fit^iss-^ieni, •oieni fi$^iss*aieni 

We have only in this place to consider the terminations 
•ebam, •abas, Ac The long accented d in the x, 3, and 
3 sing., and 3 plur., became oi (} 51, 3) ; the intervocal ' t 
was dropped, though according to no fixed rule *, and the 
final atonic a became an o. Hence the primitive termina- 
tions 'Sie, -eieSf ^eiei, "eieni. 

From the nth century •eiei was replaced by •eii. At 
the end of the xath, the diphthong oi became oi (§ 93), 
and hence the terminations •aie, •oies, nnt, •oieni; from 
that time forward the imperfect of this conjugation became 

' L cu be t ween two vewda. 

' The T be t w e e n two Towdt was usual^ pretenred t U«Y«are, liPtr, 
It wa% hofwever, dropped in Ti-T*eiidn, viimdf (f 83), in order to avoid 
file dooerqwtition of tlie same labial eonsonant It bas been ittpposed, 
with tone probability, that tbe dropping of the t Uk/htissitm was due to 
tbe sanM cause; tbis temdnation •evm being derived from nvevn 
(Classical Latin habobam, imperfect of babeo), wbicb, for tbe same 
as ▼hreadn, dropped tbe Mcond t and became sves, O. F. 
wm; ifod. P. 
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identical with that of the ist conjugation, and has the 
same history. 

At the end of the Middle Ages •oies (a sing.) became '^is ; 
between the 14th and the 15th century -oi!r (i sing.) became 
•oif •oy, and then, with the addition of an s (§ 219), 'Ois. In 
the i4th century the three forms 'oie, •qy, and -ois were used 
indiscriminately. At the same time the pronunciation of 
the diphthong 5i was changed into 06, and then into wd 
(§ 93)* ^^ ^6 second half of the i6th century a fresh 
change took place : wi was reduced to i in the i, s, and 
3 sing, and 3 plur. of the imperfect and the present condi- 
tional (§ 115). The forms still written itaifHoit, it/inissoit, 
were no longer pronounced ilaimwi, Ufiniswi, but Haiffti, 
il finissi. The pronunciation wi was, however, preserved 
until the middle of the 17th century in the solemn and 
somewhat archaic language of the Parliaments and Law 
Courts. But it finally disappeared before the pronuncia* 
tion A (written ai\ which became general. The notation 
m instead of 01) introduced in the 17th century by the 
advocate B^rain \ and revived and defended by Voltaire, 
finally triumphed in the first third of the 19th century. 
Hence the written forms of the imperfect now used; 
faimau% tu aimais ; je finissais, iu/lHissais, Ac. 

The terminations 'iions, •uez^ already noticed (§ 231, a^ 
appeared in the z and a plur. from the earliest period of the 
language ; their origin has not yet been entirely elucidated. 

3. Preterite: 

Popular Latin. 
fln-|i 

fln-|stt 

lin-ft 

lin-fmus 

fln-|stia 

lln-|nmt 



Clafttical Latin. 

fin-iy|sti, isU 
lin-fvit 

fln-lvimva 
fln-iT|BtiSy -istis 
fln-iTfrunt 



French. 

fifhi {OS. \ fin-is 

fin-isi, fifhis 

finrii 

fin-imes (O.F.), fin-hues 

fifhisies (O.F.\ fifhltes 

fin-ireni 



■ [Hh Nc9tvdk$ R^msrgim mrim Lmngtii FmHfmtHWtrt pv^b^ 

1675.] ... .»' .. 
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The remarks made with regard to oantaii, and the 
perfect of the ist conjugation (§ a^i, 3X hold good here. 
The replacement in the Latin form of a by i constitutes the 
only difference between the two cases, 

4* Future and conditional : 

The inflexions of these tenses are formed regularly 
and have been discussed in } 218. With regard to the 
preservation of the i of the infinitive in finir^i, /utir^is 
f (from the forms flnir-abeo^ flnir-aio ; finir-absbaniy linir- 

mirm, Jlnit'eie, with the dropping of the syllable -ab, or- av^ 
already noticed), see § 227. 






9Si6. Imperative jfooD. ■ 


• ■ 


Present imperative : 


- . . . 


F^Nilar Latin. 


Firench. 


fln-{so-e 


/in-is 


lln-{80-imii8 


^n-iss-ofiS 


fln-fso-itis 


/ifhiss-€» 



The plural is borrowed from the present indicative.' 

MO. SUBJUKCTIVE MOOD. 

I. Present subjunctive : 

Popular Latin. French. 

iin-}so-aai, fln«|so-a {pu je) fiihiss'e 
iln-jso-as {q$u iu) Jln^iss^es 

lln^fso-at {qt^it)jfin-iss:ei(0.F.),»i5S-e 

lln-|so-amii8 {qu4 nous) Jin^iss-ons (O. F.), -iss-iof$s 

lln^jso-atis {qui wms) fin-iss^eM (O.F.\ -iss-iez 

fapfso-aat {quails) fitt'tss^mi 

In the 1, 2, and 3 sing., and 3 plur., the final atonic a gave, 
according to rule, an e feminine (f 47). For the 3 sing. 
the form /imsse, without a final t, was already adopted in 
the laAk century* In the plural the terminations -oifs and 
•€» (which corresponds exactly to 4tis) became. 'ioHs," ug^ 
in the 16th century* 
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3. Imperfect subjunctive : 

Classical Lada. Pdp. Latfai. French. 

fln-i(T)>|it0m fln-|fM (que j$) /in-i$$$ 
fln-i(T)-|at6t fln-|at6t {que (u)/ifhisses 
lln-i(T)-tM«t fln-|Met (qu'il) /insist {O.F.), Jiu^ti 
lln4(T)-iMfmii8lln«|fMmii8(7i^if0fi5)/ii-»S0M5 (O.F.X/if* 

issioHS 
lin4(T)-i8ittis fln-}flMtis (q$u vous) fin-issicM 
fln4(T)-|fMnt lln-|fMiit {qu*ils) /in-isseni 

The two 1*8 of the syllable -iTifls-, ^iss-, were fused into 
one in Popular Latin. Hence the French forms, which 
show the same peculiarities as the corresponding forms 
of the first conjugation (§ 233, a). 

M7. iNFINITIVfi MOOD. 

Latin. French. 

Pres. in£ fln-|rd /in^ir 

Pres. part lln-ise-f ntem Jln-iss-ani 

Gerund (abl.) fln-iso-fndo (en)fin'i$s-ani 

Past part Masc Sg. nom. fin-|t-ii8 finiz (O.F.) 

„ ace. fln-lt-um /n-ii (O.F.^/tn-i 

,, Masc PL nom. fln-jt-i /in-if (O.F.) 

„ ace. fin-lt^os /n-ii (O.F.), /iu-is 

p, Fem. Sg. ace iin-ft-am /iu-ide {O.F. ),JiH-ie 

„ PI. ace lin-|t4M fin-ides {O.F. \fiH-ies 

248. The irregular verbs btair, fleurir, hair, ydtir. 

(i) B^nir. — This verb, from the Latin b«ned^cera, equi* 
valent to the Modem French ^biendire,* was in Old French 
beneisire, a form which, modified by analogy with //fir, 
developed into the modem infinitive Unit, with the past 
participle Uni. The primitive form of this past participle^ 
benii, fem. UmU, corresponding to the Latin b^ned^ctui, 
has been preserved to this day in certain expressions sancr 
tioned by custom. Until towards the end of the . 17th 
century the language made no distinction between the two 
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forms. However, as the older participle was especially 
used in the popular expression de Peau Umii {holy water), 
French grammarians have reserved ben^ 'ite. for the literal 
sense [of being blessed by a priest, kc.\ and Uni, -m; for 
die figurative sense ; and Uiis distinction has been adopted 
generally. 

(ii) neuriTf florir. — The former of these verbs is derived 
finom the French noun fleurt the second from the Latin 
verb lUnrfre. All the tenses of the latter have been lost, 
except the imperfect indicative flarissais, &c., and the 
present participle florissani, which are only used in the 
figurative sense*. Grammarians have forbidden the use . 
tX fleurir for these two tenses. But their rule is quite 
fiitik^ since it is perfectly good French to say: La paix 
fituriif fleurissait, Ac 

(ill) Hair (derived from the German hat-an or hat-Jan). 
—This verb, like all verbs derived from Germanic types 
in •Jaa, must have been originally inchoative. And, in 
fitt^ we find at a very early period the forms hafssant, 
luOisuf. But in Old French the non*inchoative forms 
were in general preferred ; present indicative, je haz or 
jek/, iu keSf ffhei, nous kaons, v<ms hacM, Us keeni ; imperfect 
indicative, je kaaU, Ac ; present subjunctive, que je hi, or 
que je hace, Ac ; present participle, haani. This verb 
gradually became inchoative in all its forms, except the 
three persons singular of the present indicative. As late 
as the XTth century Vaugelas noted the existence of na$is 
hayoMSf wms hqyeg, fib haien^ and criticised the use of these 
Ibrms. 

• (iv) VMr. — A similar change is now taking place in 
Modem French with regard to the verb vitir and its 
compounds dMUr, revitir, &c., which belong to the dead 
conjugation tf 349) : present mdicatives, je viis, fu vits, 
i 90; nous revOons, vous revilesp Us revffent; present 

• [Oa^JhrnM^ derhrtd from the French In this tense.] 
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participles ; viiani, nvitant. There is at the present day 
a strong tendency to include this verb in the second living 
conjugation. Lamartine [i 790-1869] used the form yir 
viis, but also H vitissaii. Bossuet had already with more 
consistency used the forms ; je Pitis, nous PiUssons, Ac 



IIL The Dead Co^Jogatioii. 

249. The dead conjugation. — The dead conjugation 
contains a limited number of verbs which instead of 
increasing has always been diminishing : some of these 
verbs have been altogether lost; others have passed into 
the living conjugations. The infinitives of these verbs 
end in •ir, -oir, or -re. 

Most of the verbs in -ir of this conjugation are on the 
whole regular, and are only distinguished from verbs of 
the and living conjugation by the absence of the inchoa- 
tive syllable -iss- : e. g. partir, r$p€tUir, sentir, soriir, Ac. 
Consequently they are conjugated like /inir in all those 
parts of the verb which do not take the interpolated 
syllable -iss- : je partis, qusje pariissi, je partirai^ Ac 

The verbs in -oir, which are not very numerous, are 
derived from verbs ending in Popular Latin in -fro: 
devoir, debf ro ; recevoir, reoipf ro. 

The verbs in -ro form the majority in this conjugation, 
and are derived from Latin verbs in •ire. 

Compared with verbs of the living conjugations all these 
verbs are irregular, although in most cases their irregularity 
results precisely from a regular adherence to the Latin 
types from which they are derived. 

In the dead conjugation we have to study the preterite 
and past participle; the infinitive^ the future and con- 
ditional ; the present participle in its relation with the 
present and imperfect indicative, and with the present 
subjunctive ; and, lastly, the apparent irregularities of the 
three present tenses. 
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UO. Preterite and past participle.— A great number 
of Latin Terbs^ belonging chiefly to the and and 3rd con* 
ji]gation% exhibited a peculiar change of the radical in the 
perfect indicative (corresponding to the French preterite) 
and past participle. The Umpus /arU, instead of being 
placed on the inJOezion, as in fln-f^ii fln-ftui^ was placed 
€0 a qfUable of the radical itself: 



lafialtivA. 


Perfect 


Past partidplSa 


vfrtiro 


Tfrti 


▼f rsus . 


fifjidif 


f^ 


f^jLSua 


mordfro 




m^rsua 


tfndiro 

• 


tetfndi 


tf nsus 


CffXTwS^ 


onoyni 


O^UEVUS 


d«0pnd<rt 


'daf^ndi 


defl^nsoa 


PfndSro 


pspfndi 


P?M" 


prfndfao 


prfndi 


prfnsoa 


n4tt«ro 


m|si 


missus 


f^f 


f^oi 


f^otus 


r^mpiro 


r»pi 


r^ptns 


▼fndfiro 


Tfndidi 


▼fndltus 


IfgSro 


l?gi 


IfOtUS 


Tidfre 


T(di 


▼{sua 


Tidfr« 


rjsi 


r^sus 


Tenpro 


▼fni 


▼fntns 


p}ng6r« 


P|Md 


pfotus 


Vng&re 




^otns 


Tinofiro 


T(0i 


v|otus 


P9niro 


PfSUi 


P9sita0 


ooop«rpr# 


ooopfroi 


ooopfHoa 


ta|b«re 


btbi 


ta|bitus 


yM|p*r« 


rsc^pi 


roofptus 


gttf«r«ro 


[quaegjfl] 


qm^tus 


debfr* 


dfbui 


dfbXtns 


dfofa* 


d^zi 


d|otns 


• 

In a small number of these verbi 


; we find the preterite 






— ' 
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and past participle^ or only one of them, preserved intact 
without undergoing any other than the regular phonetic 
changes : 



LatinPcri: FrenchPlret 


Latin Put. 


French Part 


f(poi J€fis 


f^otas 


faU 


d|xi jedis 


dfotu 


dit 


r(id jeris 


r|sas 


. ris{ri) 


pr^ndi (Pop. Lat jt pris 


prfnsQs 


pri$ 


prf nsi, prfid) 






▼Jdl /^w 


• 




▼f ni j$ vipis 






tf nui ji tins 






df bui Ji du9 






rs^ j$mi$ 




• 



mort 

ni 

trait 

oint, Ac. 

offert 

convert 



in9*rtuii% 1119'tM 

n^tos 

tngM)tU0 

^uictos^ Ac 

ofil^rtus 

coopfrtus 

The above are what are called strong preterites and 
strong past participles in French. They are so called 
because in these the tempus forte is borne by the radical as 
it was in Latin, while in verbal forms like je fin-^s^ fin^ 
the tempus forte is borne by the termination; and these 
latter are called weak preterites and weak past par- 
ttoiples'. 

^ In Old French the only itronf forma in the preterite were the i and 
3 ainf . and 3 plur. In the i and a plur. Uie Umpu9j6rUf corretpondinf 
to that of the PopuUr Latin forma (e.f. feoiali^ fooimna* fiMfatia), waa 
borne ny the temdnation. The preterite ofjkitt waa conjugated thua t 
Strong ionoM I jiJls,ilJU,9UJIrigMi, 
Weak forma t iufitiif noHMfisitms^ po$t$/ui$ki. 
Little by little the language reduced theae forma to a aingle ^pe; tha 
weak forma were remodelled on the atrong; taJtM^ m9m$ fimn^ aoMa 
JlU9^ being formed from/r^ Hifii^ Uifirtmt. 
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Al an early period the language endeavoured to simplify 
these multiple forms. 

PreierSes of the Dead CaHjugatioM.^J) For the perfects 
on the one hand, there already existed in Latin a termina- 
tion -ni, used in a great number of verbs^ mostly of 
the and conjugation (dsb-ui, plao-ni* kc), and this 
termination was extendi in Popular Latin to many other 
verba. This final «id combined with the preceding vowel 
of die radical, so that debui became dnl, plaooi became • 
pM, &C. Hence a series of strong preterites which 
originally ended in French in -ni or -oi, later on in -ns : 



lafinitif*. 


Pks. Indie 


Preterilfc 


avoir 
devoir 
plaire 
(aire 


fai 
< jedois 
„plais 


j'eOM 
jettaM 

„taM 


savoir 


f^sais 


„sa» 


fiotivoir 

lire 

boire 


„puis 

nlis 

„bois 


„tam 


paraXire 


„p«rais 


„paraM 



The preterite derived from debui was conjugated thus : 
je duif tu deOs, U dui, nous deOmes, vous deUstes, Us durent. 
Analogy with the other persons possessing -u as a charac* 
teristic ending caused dui to be changed into du^ later on 
duSf the s being added for the ist person according to the 
genend rule (( 919). The preterite derived from placui 
wa8Conjiq;ated:/r//bf^ iuploOs, U ploi, fums filoOmes, vous 
ploOsteSf Us plorenL This preterite, like those of avoir, 
savoirf pouvoir, iaire, was gradually assimilated to the 
preterites in -11% gMng/eplus,j*eus, ftc 

By analogy, the preterite of certain 'other verbs was 

ibrmcd by the addition of this termination -ns to the 

nMlical of the present participle ; hence the weak preterites 
in .«: 



I as*] 
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IafinlUv«. 


Pret. Puit. 


Pireterite. 


courir 


cour^ant 


jtcourvM 


vaUnr 


ud-ani 


^ val^VM 


wnthbr 


voul-ant 


ft vaid-vm 



9^3 



(fi) On the other hand, French adopted another termina* 
tion, not less frequent in Latin, 4Ti» •ii, which was used 
in the case of weak perfects, e.g. fln-ivL It was added 
similarly to the radical of the present participle. Hence 
the many weak French preterites of which the z sing, 
formerly ended in -i and now ends in 'is (( 219) : 



Infinitive. 

ptindre 
craindr§ 

TOmprm 

peptdn 
rendre 
mordn 
vaincre 



Pres.PArt 

petgn^ant 

craign^ant 

romp-ant 

pend'ani 

rend^ni 

mord*ant 



Preterite. 
J4p€ignA% 
„ craigU'lB 
„ romp-is 
„ pend'iM 
„ reftd'is 
,p mord'iM 
„ vainqu-iM 



vainqu-ani 

Participles.'^The past participles were remodelled in pre- 
cisely the same way. A certain number of the original par- 
ticiples have, however, been preserved in modem French 
in the form of participial substantives, some masculine but 
roost of them feminine : 



Masculine. 

m^raum fnors 
o^girsum cours 
pf (n)sam ip^ii)^ pakU 
m|ssas mils 
innna^iifrna ocQuJi 



Feminine 



oi^rsa 
r^pta 
m|ssa 
qufesita 
elfota 
P98ita 
roofpta 
dfbita 
ifndita, Tf ndita 
tf(n>sa 
p^rdita 



couru 

rouU 

tucssi 

quiU 

elite 

posti 

recett$ 

dette 

rente, ve9ite 

toise 

perte 
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Some participles have even passed through a second 
stroi^ form, taken from the infinitive: tfnsns^ -a^ firom 
tfiido^ was supplanted by tfndlt-us, -% whence the 
feminine substantive tente; P98itii% pff^toM, -a^ from pfno, 
had as a doublet pfnitns^ P9nit% whence the French ponig. 

But apart from the survival in these substantive forms, 
in which they became^ as it were^ crystallized, the original 
participles have been lost They have been replaced by 
newer forms created on the type of imb-^tua. This new 
inflexion, •vtii% reduced in French to -u, was added to the 
radical of the infinitive : 



Latin iiiSfiitif<t» 


IVeach p— t participls. 


val-tee 


vaJ'U . 


pend-tee • 


pend-Xi 


oarr4ro 


courxi 


^TOl-«ro 


VOul'Xk 



In many case% the final consonant of the radical having 
dropped, the atonic vowel is elided before the u of the 
participle^ so that we have monosyllabic participles^ which 
icsemble in form the strong participles : 

Latin infinitiirSi OJ. past part. ModF. paal part 

lag-&ra ^11 /d 

bib-^ro b%ti ba ' 

tao-dra Ml /a 

plao-fea pk^ phi 

oogno-aoftra comb^ conififOL 

yti^ 9 B0 &f par^tfX para 

By this process most of the verbs of the dead conjuga- 
tion came to have forms in -is or -iia for the. preterite 
(the former being most in use\ and the form in -u for 
the past participle*. 



* In aoiM cases tlM t«rminatioa in •« has invaded the territoiy of the 
participles in -i, the Latin •Ilam. We sigrviAM, instead of the O.F.M1A'; 
aad in popnhHr Modem French hmiOH (or AmtIm), mmIn, are used for 



I 



fioO 
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Thus was formed the conjugation of ntidn, which 
grammarians have made the type of the 4th French con- 
jugation, simply because most of the strong verba^ as a 
matter of iact, conform to it 

a5L Infinitive, future, and conditional. — ^We have 
seen how, in the formation of the future and conditional, 
certain verbs of the dead conjugation in -ir and -oir 
drop the vowels i, oi, as pretonic counterfinals (§ 48). 
Thus : 

numrir gives in the future wourrai^ 



• . • 



acquerratp 
mouvrai 
devrai 
rtcevrai 
aurai 
saurai 
te9i{d]fVip 
tiendrai 
ven{d)rat\ 
viendrai 
vau{d,rai 
vou{d)rai 
fau(d)rai 
cherrai 

(O. F. ckiJixii) 

ven-ai 
(O. F. tWim ; 

Pourvoir only gives in the future /r/onn^ini/) a modern 
form; in Old French the form /ofirv/mdi was regularly used. 

Amongst the verbs in -ir we must notice those in which 
the termination is preceded by an 1 mouiBA; this was 
treated in Old French as a simple 1 : 

sailtir gave a future sdH'tai, saS-d^rai) saudrai. 
€U€iUir ,» . . cueilraif cueff^rai, cueudrai. 
bcuSlir 9$ toHt/rdi, bau$l-d*rai, bmtdraL 



acquertr 


If 


mouvoir 


99 


devoir 


99 


recevoir 


»f 


avoir 


99 


savoir 


ft 


Unir 


»» 


venir 


fl 


valoir 


f» 


vouloir 


»l 


faUoir 
chU)oir 

(0. F. €k€^Uir) 


99 
9f 


voir 

(0. F. vkUii) 


99 



from mor(i)raio 


99 


acquaer(6)raio 


w 


mov(d)raio 


#1 


deb(d^io 


99 


recip(6)raio 


»l 


hab(d}raio 


99 


8ap(e)raio 


99 


teii(d)raio 


99 


ven(I)raio 


99 


val(d)raio 


99 


vol(6)raio 


9t 


fiai(e)raio 


99 


oad(e)raio 



l» 



vid(e)raio 
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These forms were lost in the period of Middle French, 
when the forms saillerm] autUerai^ were used ; these latter 
June still in use at the present day, although in popular 
French the forms saittiraif cueSlirai^ bouilUrai, formed on 
the infinitive, are tending to be accepted. 

The other verbs of the dead conjugation in -ir (e. g. 
partii) form their future and conditional on the type of 
^ttir. The i should have dropped according to rule, as in 
the preceding verbs ;* but it has been saved by the fact 
that the group of consonants resulting from the elision 
would form a combination of sounds too difficult for pro- 
nunciation (e. g. partrai) \ 

25S. Preseht participle.— According to grammarians, 
the present and imperfect indicative, and the subjunctive 
tenses^ are formed from the present participle : it would be 
more correct to say that these different tenses are formed 
frcmi the same radical. Nevertheless, to simplify the 
matter, we may consider one of them as typical, and take 
as our type the present participle, for example. 

The relations of the present participle with the imperfect 
indicative and the subjunctive are too obvious to need dis- 
cussion. Thus we have : 

P^iet^ participle. Inp. indicative. Pret. tubjuactive. 

paraiss^ni jt paraiss^ P^J^ paraiss-$ 
dis^ni ji disci's V^j^ ^f^ 

We may, however, dwell with advantage on the rela- 
tions between this participle and the singular persons 
of the present indicative. The a sing, of this latter tense 
has ended with an -s, and the 3 sing, with a -t^ from the 
O.F. period, while since modern times the z sing, has 
ended with an -s. If the radical of the present participle 
itself eods with a consonant, the two consonants will meet 

* Om^t, §nm amtflre, mom ftvea in Um fitture omihii (a form vaiy 
mvvly Med). TIm O. F. lona was Wmi^ csrUer mbmif from, sudi r si o . 
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We shall now consider how these consonant-groups are 
resolved. 

(i) The radical of the present participle ends in -s-, or -ss- : 
4/is^Hi, C0Mduis-aHt,/ais^nif plais^ni ; coHfiaiss^nt, paraiss^ 
a fit, ftc In the X and a sing, the -ss- or -ssa- of the radical 
and termination are reduced to a single s : je lis, je 
coHMais; tu Us, iu (Us, iu confwis. In the 3 sing, the 
s before the t of the termination is dropped according to 
the rules of Modem French phonetics and spelling ; in 
cases when it is preceded by a vowel, a circumflex accent 
is placed over the i : Udii, H/ii; SflM, il paraU. 

(ii) The termination ^ant of the present participle is pre* 
ceded by a vowel: ri-ani, condu-ani, fri-ant, fuy-ant, 
crojMimt. The original forms in Old French for die pre* 
sent tense were, according to rule, j$ ri, j$ croi, je coac/n, 
Ac. (which became later on/r ris,ji cross, Ac, § 219) ; fn 
ris, iu crois; ilrii,it aroiU 

(iii) The termination -ant is preceded by m or t : dorm* 
4711/, bathant, /crw-atU, suHhant, &c. These consonants 
are dropped, not only before the -s and -t of the 2 and 
3 sing., according to phonetic rule (§ 100), but also in the 
I sing., where they were final Thus we have not only tu 
dors, tuvisiil dort, il vit, Ac, but je dor, je vi, je dai, je 
sui; which became later on je dors,je vis, je doss, je suss 
(J 219), Ac 

(iv) The termination -ant is preceded by either one or 
two dentals : rend-ant, perd^nt, ntent^snt, tuett-ant, batt-atst, 
sentHinL In French pronunciation, on the one hand, we 
cannot have two consecutive final dentals; on the other 
hand, in Modem French spelling an effort is made to leave 
the verbal radical intact, whilst in Old French the spelling 
tended to follow the pronunciation. These two tendencies 
have resulted in uncertainty and incoherency in modem 
usage. We have : je rends, tu re$tds, il rend, and not il 
resst; hut je sens, tu seus, H sent, and not/? easts, tu sents; 
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"^ Mirfi W *^ A''^ U parif side by side with/r iw/s^ tu inefs, 
^ f ^i5^^ ^ ^^ »r AoA &c It is to be wished that 
^3^ ^^^ Academy would adopt a uniform spelling in 



C^) ^i\e termination -aat is preceded by an n mouiU^e : 
cratff^^nt^ jaigthani. In Modem French the n mouHl/e 
can no longer be pronounced as a final; it has been 
replaced by a simple au Hence we have /r crains, tu 
crainSf U craint, together with the forms craignatit^ nous 
awgnonSf Ac 

(vi) The termination -ant is preceded by an 1 mouil/ee. 
This consonant has been transformed into the vowel u, 
'and the s of the inflexion is written usually with ah z ; 
thus we have val^ani : j€ va$ix, tu vaux, U vaut ; difaiU-ant : 
je difaux {futjt de/aus). In bouiU'ant, jt bous, the preserva- 
tion of the s after oa in spelling is to be noticed. 

Thus most of the apparent irregularities of the singular 
of the present indicative in the dead conjugation are ex- 
plained by the general laws of French phonetics. 

258. The three present tenses in the dead con- 
jugation. — We need only recall, by means of a table, the 
laws enounced in ( oaS with regard to the incidence of 
the t€99tpusf(nU on the vowel of the radical in the i, 2, and 
3 sing*, and the consequent difference between the result- 
ing French vowel in these persons and in the i and a plur. 
(when the vowel is free) of the three present tenses (indi- 
cative, imperative^ and subjunctive) : 



i^ 
^ 


Infiakhrs. 

{flp)parmr 
qu&ir 


4 


veuir 


h 


monmr 



Fim. ladic s tisf • 

il{ap)pen 

jifuien 

jitiiHs 

jivieut 

jeAns 

jemeurs 

fepeux 



Pres. Indie i plur. 

nous parous (OS .) 
nousquerons 
nous tenons 
notis venous 
nousJevons 
nous mourons 
nouspouvjus 



f<S4l 
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OM French. 


Mod French. 


suit suis 


suis 


€S 


es 


est 


est 


soNts, somes 


somiues 


estes 


ites 


sont 


soui 



The four series of phonetic (acts summarized above 
account for almost all the irregularities of the so-called 
irregular verbs. 

254. PECUUARrriEs or certain verbs. — ^To complete 
this study we have only to point out certain isolated facts* 
and firstly those in connexion with the two auxiliaries 
are and avoin 

(i) £tbE. — This verb shows interesting peculiarities in 
each of its moods and tenses. 

z. Present indicative : 

CImsicaI Latin. 

s^un 

fSt 

s^mus 

fstia 

s^t 

With regard to the s of the i sing., see $ 219 (i). In the 2 
sing, the Latin Ss should have given phonetically ies (§ 51, 
2). Es is doubtless due to the action of est, or else to its 
frequent use as an atonic form. Similarly estis ought to 
have given eg ; the form esies is without doubt due to the 
action o( somes, just as diies,/ailes^, are due to the action 
of dimes, faimes (see § 254, vii). With regard to soms and 
somes see § 222. 

2. Imperfect indicative : 

From the Latin fram, fras, frat^ erfmns, erf tis, frant, 
were derived the O. F. forms iere {ere •), ieres (eres ■), ierei 
(erei*), erions, erie», ierent {ereni^ This imperfect from the 
time of the Middle Ages gradually gave way to other forms 
based on the infinitive esU'e. From esire were derived 

' In certain dialects of Eastern France we find analof^ous forms : 
^mtks firom pxfadiUM, nmim from vi^ditis, mnits trom s^nitis. 
' The atonic forms, less used. 

Bb 



fi:^^- 
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€Sieie, t^ak; esieles, isiouSp Ac, on the model of the O. F. 
/rw$§€ieie, Sec, firom firomitni Umdeie, &c., from Undre. 
Hence the Modern French imperfect €Uus, /ia$$, ^taU,- 
Mms, /iiez, /iain$i. 

^ Preterite; 

PopvhrLatUu OM French. Mod. Fftach. 

fofsti /iis Jus 

fOit Jut fui 

P^imvm funuSpJUsmu fiimn 

fofstiB fusUs fates 

t^mvokt furent funhi 

This preterite is the only strong preterite of Old French 
which was strong in all the persons : tu fys, nous fynus, 
vous fifsUs (cf. p. 361, note). The x sing, passed through 
the pronunciation i^i and PX\ ; it then became Ju under 
the action of the a and 3 sing.y^ and>^ In the z6th cen- 
tury it was still written Ju. It became Jus later according 
to the general rule ({ 9i9). 

4« Future and conditional : 

From the Latin fro» fris» frit, frimus, .fritis, fnmt, 
was derived the O.F. future^ ur, tin, inip ermiSf urtis, 
iermA Side by side with this classical future, tro, ftc^ there 
was in Popular Latin a future formed from the infinitive 
Siisrs and the verb {k)ab€o : ssssrf bso, &c, irom which 
came the O.F. esirai. The form of the future now used, 
seraip seras, has been in use since the zath centuiy; it 
is still unexplained. 

5. Present subjunctive : 

The forms queje sais, te., have been taken, not ih>m the 
Classical Latin sfm, sis, sit, Ac, S^, but from the Popular 
Latin a|amt afas, i|at» si%mns, siftis, s|ant. Hence we 
have in Old French am and soU, sms ux^ soies, siit; siieus, 
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seieMf seiiHi and soinU, and in Modern French sois, sots, 
$oit; soyoHSt sqyeM, souni. 

6. Imperfect subjunctive : 

The forms ^uijifiusi^ ix., were derived from the Latin 
pluperfect toiMM&m, ice 

7. Infinitive: 

^ilnr is taken from the Popular Latin fss8r#« whence esir^f 
are. 

8. Gerund and participles : 

These forms are derived from another verb, the verb 
stfrs^ which in Popular Latin had assumed the meaning of 
'to find oneself/ Hence the gerund esiani, later /ianif 
from st^do ; the present participle esiant, later ^iant, from 
stfntsm; and the past participle, est/, later M, from sti^rtum. 
The verb itre- is conjugated with the auxiliary avoir in 
the past tenses. This is an anomaly. In Italian the 
auxiliary used is the verb essere. The equivalent of the 
Italian to sono state would normally be in French, not 
fai ///, but je suis iU. This more regular conjugation is 
sometimes found in Old Frenchi^jmd still survives in the 
popular language. 

(ii) AVOZB. — The x sing, of the present indicative 
comes firom the Popular Latin (h)abio, aio^ which gave 
according to the rules of phonetics oi ({ 54, I. &). In 
accordance with its etymology the form at has no final s ; 
but in Popular French an s is often added, owing to the 
influence of the forms /r vienSfje caurs, &c. With r^^rd 
to OHt, see § 224, footnote. The Latin perfect hf bui, &c., 
through the forms *awi, *aiii, ftc, was transformed into 
oi] oOs, ot, oOmes, oOstes, orent, and thence into the modem 
^*)eus, tu eus, il eui, Ac (cf. p. 331, note). It was only from 
the i6th century that the old form of the future, avrai, 
became aurai, in consequence of the transformation of the 
V into the vowd u. In the same way savrai became saurau 

B ba 
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(ill) COin)BB.~/r couds. iu eauds, U amd. This verb 
comes firom the Classical Latin oonsuerey Popular Latin 
c9CT > f, O96ir0, which, according to phonetic rules^ became 
casrg, €a$drSf causdn, coudre. The euphonic d of the in* 
finitive was introduced in spelling into the singular of the 
present indicative without any good reason. 

(iv) MOUDBB.— /# moud$9 tu maudsp it maud. From 
the Latin m^Uro, m9lre, fpiaUrg, tnoudre. This verb 
shows the same peculiarity in spelling as ctmdn. 

(v) SOUDBB (obsoletCi from sflvfirs) and its com-* 
pounds : absoudri, n^soudre, &c. The irregularity of these 
verbs lies in the exbtence of two forms of the past parti- 
ciple^ the one in -olu, feminine •oba, firom the Classical 
Latin sol^tus: absobi, absolue, r/salu, nAalug; the other 
in -oas, feminine "OhU, from the Popular Latin 89ltus: 
atsous, aisauU. We have in reality, in the latter case, the 
masculine of an old participle in % ass<ms, assaussi, to* 
gether with the feminine of an old participle in t^ assaui, 
assouie. The b in these forms is due to the learned 
formation and is of later origin* (Cf. p. 377.) 

(vi) OFntiB* 8oxnnnEtiB» oonvant; ovbxlub, 

SATLLTB*. — The present indicative otoffirtr^ sauffiir^ and 
couvrir took a final e as a supporting vowel from the earliest 
tunes. The influence of analogy led to the use of the 
forms je auitte, jt saHU, instead of the O.F. ji aailfji saff^ 
in which the radical of the verb was too much masked to 
resist this influence. 

: (vii) DIBS (UBB).— The a plur. dilis no more repre«^ 

tents the Latin form djoitis than fatUs represents ffM)itis, 

for these Latin forms would have given in French diM and 

/out. The forms dUes and /aiks are doubtless due to the 

action, of the old forms of the z plur., dimis und/aim$s^ 

. • . . 

■ D«iiv€d froB Um Pop. Lat fonnt ofllnfi»; matti&g^f; Hcipg\fi 
^(MlUsfTO, ^l7|> (coRv^ondiaf to Um ClassM ibrmi offfm 

•bOpttffO^ OOll}CifO) S MidMllffO.' 
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These were lost and replaced by the analogical forms 
disonSffaisons ; but diUs Uidfaiks have survived \ In the 
present subjunctive of dirg we find in Old French the forms 
qui ji die^ qui. iu dies, fu'Us dienif Ac, and in the present 
indicative ib diiui, which were all derived according to 
rule from Latin. They are now replaced by forms due to 
analogy with other verbs, and taken either from the present 
participle or from the x and a plur. of the present indica- 
tive: quiji disi, qui iu disis, qufSs disint, on the type of 
disant, disans, Ac. 

The subjunctive of Uri was similarly remodelled from 
iisani. 

(viii) FAIBB (PLAIBS, TAIBB).— Derived from the 
Latin ffoSre, and the Popular Latin pl^cire, tfcdre. 
With regard to Jaites see (vii) supra. On the form /on/ 
see § 234, footnote. The old subjunctive was written: 
que ji face, que tu faces, qu^Ufaa, qui nous f actons, qui 
vousfaciez, qtiUsfaani. Similarly /ibiiv, taire, gave the 
forms qui ji plaa, qui ji tace, Ac But whilst que je face 
has been preserved, the o being merely replaced in spelling 
by ss, the subjunctives otplaire and taire have been re* 
modelled on the forms plaisons,je plaisais, plaisant ; iaisons, 
je taisais, taisant, and have become que ji plaise, que ji 
faisi, Ac 

We must notice in the future and conditional the forms 
ferai^xAferais, with the weakening of ai into the e feminine. 
The e feminine occurs in reality also in the forms faisani 
and faisons, and Voltaire wrote in accordance with this 
pronunciation : fesant,fesons. 

(ix) VAIKCBB (O.F. v^iif/r#).— This verb possessed a 
series of forms regularly derived from the Latin vlnoero, 
but owing to analogy it has undergone change, and the 
consonant q, or qu, has displaced t throughout, even in 

* Rtdirt gives In Uie umt way nMa, and r^rt the form t^fiuki. 
The eUier compeundt oidht, e.f. Mf^W, ate, give mufint, Ac 
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die 3 sing, erf* the present indicative^ in which the O.F. 
veimif Mid F. vatni^ is now represented by vaihc. Thus 
we have for the present indicative : 

Old Firencli. Mod. Frencb. 

je PiMC, vainc nons PMqwms, vamquoHS /r vainc, nous 

vainquoHS 

im vims,vaiHS vous vettgiUM, PomqtUM hi vaincs, vans 

vamqHiM 

iltmHi,9ami Ssvamgneni tt vainc, its 

vainqueni 

(z) BBUIBB'. — In modem usage the pres. part. 
hruyani has been replaced by bruissatU, and Ss bruyeni by 
lb bruissent ; hence the substantive bmissemeni, ice 

(xi) g:68IB. — The surviving forms are r^;ularly derived 
fix>m Latin forms: Jao^, g^sir; Jaofntsm, gisani; jfoel^ 

(xii) TENIB, VSNIB.— Derived from the Latin tenure, 
Y«ii|Te. To distinguish the old regular futures and condi- 
tionals^ ietidrat] vendrai, from the futures and conditionals of 
iendr^ and vendre, these have been changed in Modem 
French into tie9i4bw, vUndrai, Ac., modelled on je tiiHS,je 
viens, kc. 

(ziii) 8E0IB.— From the Latin sed^. Cf. vid^, tvoiV; 
voir. Present indicative: U sied, from sfdet; present 
jMuticiple: seya$ti, and also s/ant, from sed^ntem. The 
various forms in oi, si, t, U, in the original conjugation . 
of the verb were regularly derived from the different parts 
of the Latin verb. But in French each of them has been 
taken as a Qrpe of the radical, and hence the extraordinary 
inconsistencies of the modem conjugation : 

Pres. indie fassois and fassieds 

tu assois iu assieds 

HassoHfAc. Hassiedfke. 

Pies, part assqyani and asseyani, ftc 

* Of imcertaia deriTatkNi. 
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(xiv) OHOIB.— Derived from Pop. Lat dIAfrB (Class. 
Li^ ofdSre). — The new forms 1? ckaHf 3 ^choit, &c, 
have been derived from the infinitive, the corresponding 
forms being formerly U chet, U /cheL The present participle 
ch/ani has been preserved in /ch/ant, /ch/ana, and in 
mes^hionif michattif from which came the old word 
fHes-ch/anu, m^dumce, which has produced the modem 

(xv) FOinroiB.— Derived from the Pop. Lat ^potfre 
(Qass. Lat posse). The future paurrai has been derived 
from the Popular Latin pottra-abeo, through the forms 
podrai^ porrai; compare the old forms of the infinitive 
/odUr; poeir, pooitf and the modem pouvain 
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t Words of Rebtion. 

259. Words of relatiom (adverbs, prepositions, amd 
coKjmfcnoNs). — The constituent terms of a statement 
may be connected in language by means of words which 
express general or abstract relations, and which are inde- 
pendent of other words, and consequently do not need to 
beinflected: these may be classed as adverbs^ prepositions^ 
and conjunctions. 

Words of this kind are related to one another in their 
origin and nature. Most French conjunctions are adverbs 
used absdutely; and the French prepositions are de* 
rived from Latin preposition^ which originally were all 
adverbs. 

a67. The form of French adverbs.— French adverbs. 
have been either derived from corresponding Latin adverbs 
or fromLatin or French adjectives, or else have been formed 
lyy methods of word composition. 

2U. Adverbs derived from latim adverbs.— A cer* 
tain number of French adverbs come from 
Latin adveilM : 



L CUiM.Lalia. 


Pop. Cttia. 


O.F. 


Uod.F. 


aliorsum 


aliorsa 


aff/ors 


cUliUfM 


sursom 


susa 


MUS 


SUM 


dsomma 


deosu 


jus 


•i- 


hodio 


hodyo 


hut 


hiii (in Oiffourd 








km) 


iM 


M 


• 
f 


y 


^ IndA 


ends 


eni 


em 


. Olao 


lao 


la 


li 


jam 


Js 


J^ 


Jd (in d^y 


magis 


mages 


mats 


fnais 


minus 


msnos 


fnem$ 


fKoms 


plus 


I^us 


plus 


pb$s 
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ClMS-LaHa. P^. Utia. O.F. Mod. F. 

non &oa nam nam, n$ 

sio tio <i ^* 

taatnm taata tani ta$U 

qU obe»OTO oA 

S59. Adverbs formed from adjectives.— To this first 
series we must add a series of adjectives used absolutely, 
either in the singular or plural. 

I. Adverbs/ormed Jivm stHguldr ad/eetiues I courir vite, 
voir olair, chanter f auz, porter haut^ sentir boa, cauper 
eowet, otter dtcit, &c^ In these we find the Latin tradition 
continued in French, since neuter adjectives were similarly 
used ds adverbs in Latin. 

dr Adverbs formed from ptural odjectives. We find in 
Popular Latin, and later in French, adverbs which have 
been formed from the accusative plural, either masculine 
or feminine of adjectives : 

volnntaxios votontiers 

eertos certes 

primas primes (O.F.) * 

longas Am^<e5(0.F.)^ te. • 

These adverbs are^ as we see, characterized by the 
presence of a final a. This a was also the final of a certain 
number of Latin adverbs in constant use, such as foris 
(outside)^ magis, plus, ftc, and of Latin neuter compara* 
tives, used dso as istdverbs : melius, pejus, Ac It came 
consequently to be considered as the characteristic of 
adverbs^ and its use was extended at a very early period to 
a number of other adverbs which, on etymological grounds, 
had no right to it : jodis^ tomtis (Lat Jamdlo, tamdiu), 
guires (Gothic waigariX donques (from doHc)t (nfecques 
(from ovitec, ovec, + que), &c. 

' [Adverbs ar« formed simiUrly in English : to mn Jastp speak foutf, 

smell fOM^ cut sAorf, gd timigki, ftc OHmkrfiimx m io mttgrnti ^inuf.] 

* « in Mod. F. m l^rmtitr Urn. • * • in Mod. F. hugUm/m. 
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S60. Adverbs formed bt composition.— A large num- 
ber of new adverbs have also been formed in French by 
compotttioiu 

Four distinct methods of formation have been used: 
(i) the combination of a preposition with a noun governed 
by it ; (ii) the combination of two or more prepositions or 
adverbs ; (iii) the combination of an adjective with a sub* 
stanttve (Uie resulting compound being used absolutely) ; 
(iv) the transformation of a phrase (generally an elliptical 
phrase) into an adverb. 

(i) Combination of a preposition with a&onn (sabstan* 
tivo' or adjsotive) governed by it. — In Latin we already 
find this kind of composition : ez-tempors, that is, 'from 
Ibetime'; illioo (from illo looo), ' in that place/ Le. 'onthe 
spot' French has created new compounds on this type, 
the constituent elements of some of which have merged in a 
single word so that they look like simple adverbs : {Uentour, 
deboui ; while in other cases the two elements have been left 
separate : d C€tt€ keure, d la/ois, d pr^sini, d tort, d raison. 

We must draw special attention to : 
• {a) Adverbs of this kind in which the noun is an adjec- 
tive^ whether taken substantively or not : d droik, d gauche, 
4 la romb, d la d/roUi (^secnOy), d la firussieHHi. 

{b) Locutions formed by the combination of a preposition 
with a verbal compound word: A tH^^iU, d sauk^fumkm, 
darracke-pUd^, Ac 

(c) Compounds formed by the union of the preposition 
^ with substantives in ^ons derived from verbal radicals : 
d IdUms, d recutoMS (and O. F. d gewmilhns, Mod. F. €H 
^agiHmUUani, knaHftgi d croppeUms, Mod. F. m ^accrwh 

{d) Compounds formed of two nouns joined by the 
preposition 4. In these compounds sometimes the pre- 

* Oitr ^ imi M t m to abowt to m to tplil wy »—'• cms | >WMr i umif 
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position i is equivalent to d cM de (u e. alongside) : corps d 
carps, UU d tik, bras d bras, nen d nez. Sometimes it implies 
direction, and in this case the first noun was originally 
preceded by the preposition de : depas d pas, depeu d peu, 
de mot d fnoi (L e. going from one step to the next step, from 
one word to the next word), ice ; which by ellipsis led to : 
peu d peu, pas d pas, moid mot, quatre d quatre, brin d brin, 
goutte d goutte. 

(e) In this category must be placed the two adverbs avec 
and or. (i) Avec is formed ofav and otec, av representing 
the Latin apCud), and ec (formerly uec) representing the 
Latin hoc. Avec signifies literally 'with that,' and is 
therefore an adverb. It became a preposition also, at an 
early period, but has preserved its primitive function as 
an adverb down to the present day '• 

(a) Or, ore, or ors, ores. — This adverb is derived from the 
Latin compound ad-horam sb <i/ the hour. In Popular 
Latin this gave ad or% aora ; and the resulting diphthong 
ao became an open 6 : ^e. The plural adoraa gave ores. 
In both the singular ore and the plural ores the e was some* 
times dropped, the forms or, ors, being also used. Modem 
French has kept the form or and dropped ors, except in 
the form lors, which seems to be formed from the article te 
+ ors. Lors has been lengthened by the addition of an 
a: ahrs (s d lors; we find in Old French Hors). 

(ii) Oombinatioa of two or more prepositiona or ad- 
verbs.-*In Classical Latin there already existed the adverb 
sub-inde, which has become the French souvent, and in 
Popular Latin ab-ante, which has become the French avant. 
Similarly, doni comes from de undo ; jtisque from de usque ; 
ensemble from in simuL We may quote also later com* 
pounds^ of which the process of formation is more apparent: 

' Th« adTcrbial use is shown in 

11 nvilt dans U tem uns somme enlbule 
Son ccDur (amc (La Fonuine, FiAUm, iv, •«•) 

And in fiuniUar Isngusfo s tt s pris mtt litres el est psrU mvic 
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arrUrt (from d and rUr€% dessus^ par^UssHS^ dtssaus, par^ 
dessotis, paravanl^ ouparawiHi, d^or €H avani (which has 
become dor^navant), d^r$nais (b dis-^^MHois), jamais. 

(iii) ComUnati<m of an a^iooUve with a substantive. — 
In Oassical Latin we have hodiovAoc die, 'this day'; 
magno opere, 'with great work/ Le. 'much.' 

On this type Old French created the adverbs oan (this 
worX buer, $9iar (Lat bona hora^ mala hora), and Modem 
French has preserved or created the adverbs and adverbial 
phrases beaucoup, tans jours (now Umjours)^ auirefaiSf ttm 
fois. quelque/iHS, iauirfois (formerly iouies voies), qudquepari, 
nulleparif Ac 

in this category must also be placed the adverbs in 
-ment^ formed from a feminine adjective and the suffix 
-menl^ which represents the Latin ablative monta (from the 
feminine noun mens^ meaning mind^ and, by extensioni 
$iia9mir\ e.g* bomumeni is derived firom bona mente^ which 
means literally ' in a good mind, in a good manner/ Origin- 
ally the substantive was not merged with the adjective, and 
we find, in Old French, instances of two adverbs normally 
ending in •mant following one another, in which the 
termination •ment is omitted from the first adverb : s 
humk si dukemeni (Chanson de Roland, L xi^); as we 
should still say in French: dtum humbU ei danes numiirs. 

Aiatei.— (i) The acyective is feminine in form. Several 
cases must be distinguished under this head : 

(a) In certain adjectives the feminine forms were in- 
dii^guisbable in Old French from the masculine : fi^ 
grand, tsl, fiwrtsl, gsHiH, camtani, kc ({ x8o). The femi* 
nines of such adjectivea aa conatituent parts of adverba in 
•asant have been mostly remodelled according to modern 
rules. Thus we have: 

O.P. ' ItoiLP. 

fommU fsrtsmmi 

JVISIMIMIli JVttMitfMMIli 

* «Eaf.fWM; 
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O.F. Mod. F. 

moriilmeni morteUemeni 

griefnunt griivaiieni 

ioyabmnt, loyaument hyaUtnent 

But traces of the old formation of the feminine have been 
preserved in the following words : (i) commupiitneni, from 
the O. F. cammunelmefUf cammunet being another form of 
communal; (a) gentimeni (or getUHment, (rom gintil, an adjec- 
tive, of which the masculine and feminine were identical ; 
and also (3) in the adverbs which end in •amment and -em- 
ment. The feminine forms of consiani, prudent^ were also 
constant, prudent. The original adverbs must have been 
constantmeni, prudentmcnt, ftc, from which were derived 
constan'ment, pruden'ment, Ac, and later on constamment, 
prudemment, Sec. In Modem French almost all adverbs 
taken from adjectives in -aat^ or -^nt^ remain faithful to this 
mode of formation. However, as early as the Middle 
AgeS| and especially in the isth and i6th centuries, literary 
men tried to restore to the adjective the feminine form it 
had when used separately, and to introduce prudenUment, 
constantement, diligentement, ftc. . This attempt did not suc- 
ceed, and the archaic feminine of the adjective persisted 
in use as a constituent part of the corresponding adverb, 
although it had become obsolete when used separately. 
Of this attempt traces have remained in prismtemeni, 
veh/mgntcmcnt (§ 181, ii). 

{b) The adjectives above mentioned must not be confused 
with derivatives from Latin adjectives in ••ntus^ •ntm, 
which had distinct masculine and feminine forms : 

Isntns lanta . Unt Unt$ 

q^ultntns optilsata opuk$ii opulcnU 
Tidsntoi vlotonta violent violcnii 

Lentinunt, the adverb from lent, is regular (Lat lanta* 
msnte). The adverbs from opulent and violent are irregular 
and were formed by analogy with the adverbs in •amment 
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and ••mment : opi4lem$f$ini, violimmini, instead of apuUnii- 
nteni^ vioUnUmeni, being adopted. 

(9) In some cases the adjective is, or rather appears to be^ 
masculine ; this seldom occurs except in Modem French. 
AveugUtnent, commotUmsHi, cofifarm^fHiMi, cp$$UdMmeni, 
are really derived, not from the corresponding adjectives 
avetigU, commode, Ac, but from feminine past participles : 
aveugUe, {pc)commo(Ue, conformie, opinidtrit. They lost the 
final • marking the feminine gender, just as the substantive 
«rjT;^S»if«ff/ became ajT^m^if/. Similarly, ya/IAfifMi^^aiiriM^ 
dmmeiU, have become /o/i)ff^^ gaSmeni, dOnunt, just as the 
substantives didtUmeni, paiemetU, ^Urmuminl, have become 
ekdiuneni, paimeHi, /iemameni. 

Some adverbs have been affected by adverbs similar 
in sound. Thus immiHs^meHi was formed on the model of 
sefts^meni, and umfortnimeni and inarmifHint were formed 
on that o{ conformiment 

Finally, others have been affected by the Latin adverbs 
ending with the vowel 6: confus, cottfuse; diffus, diffuse; 
expris, expresse, have given confusimeni, diffusiment, ex- 
pressimmi. (instead of confusemeni, diffusemetU, e^esse- 
menf^ because of the Latin adverbs eonfosd, diAisd, ex- 
prssad. Similarly the adverb imputUment has been formed 
from the Latin impund, and has replaced the old adverb 
impumemeni, corresponding to the feminine impunie. 

This formation of adverbs in •msnt has developed 
extraordinarily in French. The suffix ^msnt has even been 
added to some adverbs : commeni is the adverb com (Lat 
oum) + ^mant; fuasiment is the adverb quasi + *ment 

(iv) Advarba formad from p l i r a s si. — Some adverbs 
have been formed by an elliptic combination of words 
forming a statement 

Naguire, from n*a guire^ which is ^uivalent to i fCy 
a pas beoHCoup di ie$hp$. 

PUfo, an O.F. adverb^ is (equivalent to it y a piice de 
^^ Syaun bouide Umps. 
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Piui-itrg is equivalent to ata pmi Uti. S peut itre. 
Hence the use of the conjunction fH$ in peui4tr$ qu^il 
a raisoH. There should by rights be no hyphen in petU' 
iin. [Cf. the Eng. may &#.] 

CtptiuUmt is equivalent to €€la p€$$dani, la diosi ^ni en 
suspens {ihg nuttUr piitdmg). 

MainUnani is equivalent to la mam iemmi, pe$tdaHi que la 
mamtieni. 

Ci nanobstani, and the still more elliptical nonobsiant, 
are equivalent to ala n*4ani pas obsUtni, ng /aisani pas 
obstacle. [Cf. the parallel use of the English equivalent 
natwilhslandtngj] 

We must also mention oui and nstmi. 

These two adverbs are formed from o-l-il and non-i-il 
respectively. It was for a long time thought that oH and 
ttiHfUl, which became 'OMi and Menm] were formed from 
hoe mod s 'that is it' and from non iUnd, 'it is not it' 
The explanation is erroneous. In Old French the answer 
used to an interrogation was either (Lat hoo) or non (of 
which the atonic form was mn), or else these adverbs 
followed by the subject of the verb (understood). To the 
questions : 

9. As'tH bien/aHF „ ojt mnje 

^. A^t'ilbimfait? ,1 oil mnil 

4. A-i-eOibieH/aiiF ,, ods nsnds 

5. AvoHS'Mous bim/ad? „ ovos nsnvos 

6. AvetHfOus bimfaU? ,1 nos mn nos 

7. Ont'ils bien/ait ? 11 oil nsnil 

8. Onl-itUsbieHfaii? ,, oelUs nsnelles 

Of these eight forms of reply, the 3rd and the 7th, which 
were identical in form, were most used. They gradually 
lost their etymological signification and became the signs 
of affirmation or negation pure and simple. 



\ 
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S6L SiGHincATioN or ADVERBS. — The adverb is used 
to limit the meaning of the verb by expressing the circum- 
stances of the action denoted by the verb. Adverbs may 
be divided into several classes according to the nature of 
these circumstances. 

Adverbs of plaos : en^y^ kifli^o^€Hhaui^ gn bos, aiUeurs, 

Adverbs of time: hier, demain, ahrs^ enfiH, jamais, 
souvent, &c 

Adverbs of manner : ainsi, bien, mai, ensenMe, &c. 

Among the adverbs of manner are included the adverbs 
of goaati^: combieHt iris, pnsque, tout, tani, plus, 
mains, Ac 

We may consider as adverbs of quantity the adverbs of 
indefinite quantity used absolutely: bioucoup, pen, trap, 
mssetf, ftc 

Adverbs of mode ^ : oui, nan, certes, vraumni, peui^ire, 
nScessainntitU, Sec 

We must remember that some adverbs are also used as 
pronouns : sn, y, dani (Book IV, §§ 399, 413). 

aoa. Thx origins or french prepositions. — French 
prepositions have been either derived from corresponding 
Latin prepositions or formed by composition. 

Ma. PREPOSmONS DERIVED FROM LATIN PREPOSITIONS. 

— ^The majori^ of French prepositions are derived from 
Latin prepositions : 



UtUb 


Frencli. 


Latin. 


" French. 


ad 


d 


per 


par 


eontra 


contra 


pro 


pour 


do 


da 


sine 


sans 


in 


an 


versns 


vers 


inter 


antra 


sopor 


snr 


ultra 


antra 
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Some are derived from Latin adverba^ which had pre- 
viously become prepositions : 

aoMiia sous fovio /ors and Aort 

retro riir$ pressom fris 

In Gallo-Romanic new prepositions were formed from 
Latin substantives: ckeg from casam {om tk4 lumu qf), 
Um from latoa (sidi, by the side qf, besttU). 

264. PREPOsmoNS or French roRMATioN.— In French 
there exist compound prepositions formed from either two 
prepositions, or an adverb preceded by a preposition: 
devers, 4nvers, dessus, dessaus, arriin, derrUn, depuis, 
apris. 

Others have been formed from prepositions followed by 
an object case of either an adjective or a pronoun : e.g. 
dis^ from the Latin de ipso; parmi, which replaced the 
old adverb €Mmi, from the Latin in medio {in thi middle). 

Prepositions have also been created from present or 
past participles : durani, pendant, suivant, iauchani, nwyeih 
nani; aUendu, excepts, suppos^^ Ac ; reB (Latin rasus), past 
participle of the O. F. verb rire (Mod. F. raser\ which 
signifies 'on a level with ' : reM pied, rez terre. Malgri is 
composed of an adjective and a substantive; malgrilui is 
equivalent to au mauoais gri de lui {fo his dissaiitfadidn). 
This primitive sense is preserved in the locution tnalgri 
qtiil en ait ^ 'whatever dissatisfaction he may havb there- 
from/ and, hence, in spite of him. 

We must distinguish, from the formations just dealt with, 
the prepositional phrases formed from either adverbs or 
substantives followed by the preposition de or 4: loin 
de, pris de, proche de, au deld di, en dedans de, aupris de, 
a$Hlessusde; d cause de, end/pitde, en face de, vis^-vis de; 
and, with the ellipsis of the preposition, vis-^-vis, en face \ 



^ £.g. MM-iPii JOM fi^; m Jmu !• mmw tu TImm CTprtwioni art 
ined, but art regarded as iaeletaat 

CC 
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Preposition^ whether simple or compound (with the 
exception of the prepositional phrases), cannot be essen- 
tially distinguished from adverbs. Both in the past and in 
the present the language has failed to make the distinction, 
especially in the case of compound adverbs and of pre- 
positions formed of two or more particles. At the present 
time dessHs, dessous^ dehors, dedans, are adverbs. But they 
were formerly both adverbs and prepositions^ and even at 
the present day they retain their prepositional use when 
thqr are combined with and preceded by another preposi- 
tion : par dessus la table, de dessous la (able, par dedans la 
maison, de dehors les nmrs. 

865. Signification of prepositions.— Prepositions de- 
note certain general relations between two terms called Ihe 
euUecedetti and the consequent They denote relations of— 

(i) plaoe and direotion : d, «J!0^ vrr^ SMT, «»| lAiifs, <A«s, &C. 
(9) time and duratioii: i, mani, depuis, apris, pendant, 

(3) oanse^ means, or purpose: d, de, par, pour, Ac. 

(4) maimer: d, sdon, suivani, dapris, de, Ac 

The prepositions A and de still denote^ besides the 
relations of plac^ time^ manneri Ac, those relations which 
the Latin declension expressed by means of the genitive^ 
dative^ and ablative cases. 

^M. Conjunctions piu>PSiaT so callsd.— The true 
oonjunctions are: 

Latia. Fkcadk Latia. Frendi. 

et ei Qiood, quid que 

neo ni goando quand 

wa% on A' si 

The other simple and compound conjunctions^ mais, 
eomme, atissi, ainsi, c ep e $ ida n i, pottrlani, Ac.» are only 
adverbs used absolutely. 
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867. CoNjUMcnvx PHRASES. — French uses ooaJnnotiTe 
phrMes. These are formed in two ways: by combming 
the simple conjunction qtt4 either (i) with a preposition, or 
(a) with a noun. 

(i) PnposUhn -^ qiu.-^ln Old French this kind of con- 
junction was formed by the combined use of a preposition, 
the demonstrative a governed by the preposition, and the 
conjunction fu$i d a que, avani ce que, apris C€ que, depute 
ce que, pour ce que, par ce que, jusqu*d ce que, puis ce que, 
sa$ts ce que, Ac 

From some of these phrases the pronoun has been 
dropped at a more or less recent period : avat$i que, apris 
que, depuis que, pour que (blamed by Vaugelas), puisque. 

Ce has been preserved in the other phrases* It is 
difficult to say why it has been preserved in one case and 
dropped in another. 

(ii) The remaining conjunctive phrases are merely pre- 
positional phrases in which the de has been replaced by 
quel d cause de, d cause que ; afin de, afin que. 

268. SiGNincATioN OP CONJUNCTIONS. — Conjuuctlons 
join two statements, forming either (i) a co-ordinating 
link, which connects statements independent of one 
another, t.g.ei, ou, ni; or (a) a subordinating link, which 
makes a statement considered as accessory depend on 
another statement considered as the principal statement^ 
eg. qtte and the conjunctive phrases. 

IL latMJectSont, 

260. The interjection. — The inteijeotion is not, 
properly speaking, a part of speech. It is not a word, 
as it expresses no idea. IT is a cry expressing some 
sudden emotion; eg. ah, eXe, ha, bah, ouais, h/, fi, ho, 
6,oh. 

c ca 
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The majori^ of French interjections have been derived 
fiom Latin. French has created others, either — 

(i) by adding to certain existing interjections words 
having a proper meaning: kala^sko^li; k^ias, in O.F. 
Jk^/ lasszh/t-k-las {weary) in the masculine, A// lasse, in 
the feminine the adjective being not yet fused with the 
interjection: Hat last dtsi-U cans or sui engeigmez {}lLoA.T . 
Hi, maiheurmtx, dU^ amime maintenatU [je\ suis irompi. 
Cdurom m meMi Lams, L 90); Ha, /st dk, lasse dMtfe 
{MoiLF.Hs/ /aU'iDe,f9uUk^a^imsiprisa9$$tiirg. Dalopalhas, 
1.4034); or 

(9) by using as interjections certain parts of speech 
(nouns, verb% or adverbs) : del, dieu, dame (Lat domineX 
eUable, dianire, ban, f emu, bien, fd,arfd, attans, Hens, va da 
(from dia, a omtraction from di and va, the imperatives of 
eUre and eUler), aga (now obsolete^ an abbreviation for the 
O.F. agare, the imperative of the O.F# verb agarer b ta 
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FORMATION OF WORDS AND LIFE 

OF WORDS 

270. The three sources of the French vocabulary. 
— Words not only undergo modifications in sound and 
form, but they may also on the one hand give rise to new 
words, and on the other undergo change of meaning. We 
now come therefore to a new series of enquiries into the 
elements of the vocabulary. 

Popular Latin possessed several thousands of words 
which ultimately became French words by a mere change 
of pronunciation. But this primitive vocabulaxy soon 
became inadequate to express the new ideas that the 
uninterrupted growth of civilization was destined to call 
forth. It became progressively richer, the * inevitable 
losses being more than compensated for by yet greater 
additions, so that in the 19th century it attained the 
formidable total of some aoo,ooo words, presented in 
Littr^'s French Dictionary. 

This process of enrichment of the language may be 
resolved into three modes. 

I. Popular Latin had recourse to certain methods of 
composition and derivation which the French language 
has continued to use and to develope. French has thus 
drawn from the words ahready in existence in the language 
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an immense array of new wordsi by the use of certain 
oombinations with prefixes^ suffixes^ or other words. 
These are the words of Popular IVmnation. 

a. Owing to political, commercial, and industrial reia- 
( tions, Ac, which form a bond of union among nations, 
French has been enriched in various degrees by borrowing 
from the other languages of the world at large a number 
of words, and assimilating them. These are the Borrowings 
ttook IPoreign Tongues. 

3. During the Middte Ages the sciences, theological, 
philosophical^ and natural, were expressed, as they grew, in 
f ' Law Laim; a little later on, from the time of the Renais- 
sance, French writers began to study and imitate the 
writers of ancient Greece and Rome ; and hence a number 
of words and significations borrowed from Low Latin, 
Qassical Latin, and Greek, were introduced, and even 
Greek and Latin modes of composition and derivation 
were transplanted^ into the French language. Words 
borrowed or formed in this way we term words of Learned 
VtemaitioiL 

The examination of these three groups of words will 
lead us to trace out the origins of the vocabulary : this we 
term the study of the Vormat^dn of Words. 

In a second part we shall consider words in their 
various meanings} this we term the study of the Ufe 
or Woida. 
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iBtnHniclioB* 

As a preliminaiy to the study of compound words 
certain general considerations are necessary. 

S7S. CoMPOUKD WORDS. — We have already seen (Book II, 
p. z8o) that every substantive comes into bdng as a qualify- 
ing word. In fact the substantive designates the object by 
a single quality, its most salient one. The image of this 
particular quality which the substantive awakens in the 
mind gradually calls up that of the other qualities ; and 
consequently the name of this particular image becomes 
ia time the exact representation of the whole image of 
the object : the qualifying word thus comes to designate 
the whole of the qualities, that is the substance, and 
becomes a substantive. Thus drapeau signified originally 
\ 'piece of stuff' (drap). When this word was applied to 
a flag it designated it by calling up first the image of the 
stuC Then the secondary images, which, taken together 
with the first, constitute the flag^ grew to be associated 
with that of the stuff itself; so that the word drapeau 
came to express the object, flag, with all its qualities. 

Thus, every substantive being originally a noun of qua* 
lity designating an object by one of its qualities, we can 
define it as a dsterminant ihai speci/Ua a determinate 



Express the determinate also, and you have a compcfond 
wQvd. In du)thfUur {cauliflower s a ckou which is at the 
same timtfleur), chou is the general term, which is deter- 
mined by the particular term fleur (terminal efflorescence 
firom the leaves). In chef-lieu {chief town s a iieu, place 
whose characteristic is to be thp principal, the chef), ch^ 
is the determinant, luu the determinate. In arc-en-ciel 
{raimbom b arc, bow, whose characteristic is to appear in 
die sky, del), en<id is the determinant, arc the determinate. 

A compound noun, then, defines an object by means of 
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a general temii the dettrminato, and a particular term, 
the determinant^ which restricts its extension (§ 130). 

The difference between the simple noun and the com- 
pound noun is consequently a mere external difference ; 
essentially and logically the history of the meaning is the 
same in both. We have in both cases the obliteration of 
the particular image expressed by the determinant through 
the single image presented by the object as a whole. 
Just as drapeau has lost its first meaning of a piece of 
cloth, and now evokes in our minds the simple and single 
image of a flag, so in chou^fleur the two images of chou and 
ofyJ^nr have dropped, leaving only the simple and single 
image of a cauliflower. i 

Compare pomnu <f acajou and pomnu de terre. Pamnu 
d acajou signifies 'an apple or similar fruit produced by | 

the acajou * {cashew). Pomtm de ierre does not recall the 
idea of 'an apple or similar fruit, which grows in the 
ground/ but the simple and single image of the potato. 

It is only on reflexion that pain if apices {gingerbread) 
is analyzed into pain {bread) made with ipices {spices) ; 
that Ucou {halter) is explained by the idea of Her {to bind) 
and the idea of cou (neck), &c. 

These compound words have become simple to the mind . 
because they evoke simple images. The unity of the ^ 
image makes the unity of the word. 

These principles rule the whole theory of compound 
words ; they apply not only to nouns but to all kinds of 
compound words. G>mpound words become logically 
simple as soon as the several ideas evoked by each of I 
the terms of the compound have merged into one dominant 
idea. 

278. Three kinds op composition. — ^There are three 
kinds of composition ; apparent oomposition or juzta« 
position ; . compositlbii properly so called, or eUiptioal 
oompoeitioii ; compoeitioii with partioIee» 
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874. JuxTAPosrriON.-^JuxUpositioii consists in the 
union of two or more terms, grouped according to 
the ordinaiy laws of the language without transgresdng 
the rules of syntax, and without ellipsis^ which through 
frequent use have finally merged the images of the deter- 
minant, or determinants, and determinate into the unity 
of a simple image : pamme de ierre, arc'tnrciil^ gendarme, 
pmaignt, /er-blanc We shall call words formed by juxta- 
position JQxtapositea. 

S76* Eluptical composition. — In composition pro- 
perly so called, or eUiptioal composition, more ideas are 
comprised in the word formed than are expressed by the 
component terms taken separately: this really depends 
upon an ellipsis. In timbre-pasU there is the ellipsis of 
a preposition —/inpif^Tir do la posU or pour la posUi in 
arriir€'Cowr^ of a proposition ^^-^cour qui est en arrUrg ; in 
porUftuUUf of a whole sentence— oe qui pcrU les feuilUs, 
or, using the imperative to be more exact, pork, va pcrUr 
InfmSUs. 

In the apparent mode of composition by juxtaposition 
the component terms can only be said to form a compound 
finom the time when they have lost each their own proper 
significations, and so made room for a single image. In com- 
position properly so called, on the contrary, a word exists as 
a compound from the very day when the component terms 
are forcibly united by an ellipsis, even though the com- 
ponents may retain for some time their individual meanings 
before being reduced to the unity of image. It follows that 
compounds by juxtaposition have os compounds but one 
phase of existence, that in idiich they evoke but one 
single idea in the mind ; whilst true compounds have 
two : the first idien composition brings together two or 

* [We shall follow Freadi nsafo la employing the word/n^^MMM to 
ieeole — y iiUa co or pert of a eeate ne e coaleloinc Uie Saito poft of 
awk] 
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several terms in defiance of syntax, and the second when 
these terms come to express only one single Idea. 

As this reduction to unity of image is the work of time 
and use, it comes to pass that certain expressions appear 
in an intermediate state, not yet grown simple enough to 
present unity of image, and yet familiar enough for the 
component terms to have become habitually associated and 
bluired. These expressions naturally vary with the use 
made of them by various classes of society ; thus, many 
a locution formed by juxtaposition may have become 
simple to some and remain a mere collocation to others. 
The workmen who manufacture blaf$c de druse {tMU4ead), 
and are called btanc-di'C&usiers, must consider the com- 
pound Uanc de druse as a simple word, which, for most of 
them, offers no character of composition. We reserve the 
name of locutions by juxtaposUion for collocations of words 
which show this transitional character. 

This distinction, of course, applies only to juxta]x>sites, ' 
which acquire the function of compounds^ i. e. of single 
words^ only when they are reduced to unity of image. 
With true compounds, which have existed as compounds 
from the very moment when ellipsis united their component 
terms, there is no need to inquire whether these terms 
are reduced to a simple idea in the mind or na 

276. Composition with particles.— Compositioii with 
pasTtides, which has furnished the French language with 
the laiigest class of its compound words^ comprises those 
compound words whose first element is either an adverb ) 
or a preposition : bienheureux^ soumeUre. 

In certain cases it proceeds by simple juxtaposition : 
nudtraiUr ; in others it partakes of elliptical composition : 
arriire-eour. It might have been thought unnecessary to 
consider this mode apart, instead of distributing its terms 
between the two first divisions. But it offers certain 
characteristics which are absolutely proper to itself when, 
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besides the prefix, a suffix is added : €m'barqu^^r, etUre- 
coimm-nunL Indeed, the combinatiaQ of the partide with 
the noun or verb is subject to a series of laws of its own, 
which indude every possible form in this kind of com* 
position. It b therefore necessary to treat it separately ; 
and its proper place lies between juxtaposition and true 
composition, since it partakes of the characteristics of 
cither. 

Of course compounds with particles, like the others, obey 
the law of reduction to unity of image. 

- 277. Orthography and pronunciation op compound 
WORDS. — Reduction to unity of image is sometimes shown 
by the outward form, by the spelling of the word. In 
certain compounds the component terms have merged in a 
aing^e word : flqfotui, vniaigre, gettdarme, liam, dar/navanit 
dOmenL These compounds present modifications of their 
components, both in pronunciation and spelling; in con- 
formity with the general laws of phonetics. When union 
has not taken place in writing, the simplification consists 
in the suppression of the tempusforU bdong^ng to the first of 
the component terms. G>mpare the pronunciation of cojffrt 
in these two sentences: Vaici un cqffre f<frt (Hert is a 
strong box) and void un coffire-fyri (Here is' a strong-box, or 
sqfe)^und you will hear the difference, resulting from 
the presence or absence of the Umpusfork on the word 
eoffre^. 

278. Relative position of the determinant and the 
determinate.— We have just seen how the component 
terms lose their own proper value for the sake of the new 
idea that their union has to express: both determinant and 
determinate are lost in one new and simple image. What 
places should they occupy respectively in the word which 
they unite to form 7 

* [la EDi^ish, feUowinf the ordinaiy teBdeBCj of the kngaafa^ Um 
liM|^>Mf Cilto oa tbe aat«ootait, ttfyngboz.] 
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The detenninant expresses a particular quality, a 
phenomenon, relative to the determinate. Now the mind 
usually is at first struck by the qualities, the pheno- 
mena of objects, as it can only take cognizance of things 
by their outward manifestations. It is therefore natural, 
in those abridged propositions which we call compound 
words, for the determinant or attribute to precede the 
determinate : such is the case in Sanscrit ; and in German 
and English, as well as in Latin, we rarely see the 
determinate put first The Romance languages, which are 
more analytic^ must have receded from this primitive 
Latin construction ; in two-fifths of the cases^ however, 
the synthetic construction of the Latin has been still 
preserved and the determinant precedes ; it follows in the 
other three-fifths. 

z. JuxtaposUioii. 

French possesses a great number of words formed by 
juxtaposition: substantive^ adjectives, pronouns, verbs^ 
indeclinable words. We shall duly examine them in the 
order of the parts of speech. 

279. Substantives formed by juxtaposition.— French 
employs various processes in forming substantives by 
juxtaposition. Sometimes it unites a substantive to an 
adjective : b<mhom$ne (Juxtaposites of co-ordination); some- 
times it unites two substantives by means of preposi- 
tions : eau'de^ie, char^-banc (Jnztapositea of subordina- 
tion) ; sometimes one or other of these two processes is 
used, under the influence of figures of speech, or tropes : 
blanc-bec {grtenhdm), fned-ifahuetU (larkspur) (figurative 
locutions); sometimes it has recourse to other simple 
and obvious modes of formation. 

280. Juxtaposites of co-ordination (substantive + 
adjective).— (i) The determinant precedes; bass0<our, 
beaux^ris^ bo$$hmr, bopf^r, b<msai^, cka$ive^so$iri$^ /aussi^ 
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momnau, h auUmal, grand4wr€ {Udgef)^ lise-majesi/, mal- 
Jofom, maOuur, pdi^fitSf f^eHis-tfifatiis^ plafond^ printemps, 
romMassf, sanoegarde, Ac — Btaulieu, BelU-Ide, CkrmofUf 
Grambttte, NdmunUier^ Rickdi€Hf Ac 

(ii) The determinant follows : branle^HXs, chai-huani {awl, 

lit. hooting cai)f coffre/ori, tau^forU (aqua^fortis), fer^blanc 

(fm'flaU), maim^chaade ifpme of hoi^cockUs), ratfori, vinaigre, 

&c — Chdieawuuf, Mouia^gu, Monirouge, Rochefori, VilU* 

francki, Ac 

The first term may be an adjective used substan- 
tively: cbur-obsoir, gras-doubU (ir^\ douu-amin {bitter- 

Note I. — We raay notice juxtaposites formed with the 
possessive: fnonsieur, messieurs; madame, mesdames; 
mademoiselle, mesdemoiseUes ; monseigfuur, messire, Notre- 
Seigneur, Notre-Dame. The fusion is seen in various 
degrees of completeness. The following locutions : mon 
dier numsieur, ton monsieur — are now used currently, 
without a thought of the presence of the possessive idea 
in mo9h, the compound monsieur having become so 
thoroughly a simple word. So we say in the singular: 
ch^re madame, but not yet in the plural : ehires mesdames. 
Ma chire mademoiselle is coming into use, but not cetie 
dure mademoiselle. In the plural we do not use mes 
ehires mesdemoiseUes, nor ehires mesdemoiseUes, but mes 
ehires demoiseOes^ 

Note a. — Notice the particular sense of beau in beau- 
Jils, beau-pire, bdle-mire, Ac These expressions are 
derived from the peculiar use of this word during the 
Middle Ages, when persons greeted each other in con* 
versation with the epithets bea», belle: beau sire, bette 
dame, beaufils. When these polite forms gave way to the 
less flattering and more simple expressions of monsieur, 
mada$ne, they were utilized to express the relations of 
step-iather, step-mother, step-son, and step-daughter (or 
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the tame relations 'in law*) which had been conveyed by 
terms which have since become obsolete : pardtre^ mardln, 
jiUdir€ (now beau-fils), Mirorgg (now belhicmr). Of these, 
mardire has alone survived in the metaphorical and pejora- 
tive sense of sUp^maOur. 

NoU 3* — Compounds such as conseSUr^gin^rcd^ faux- 
momftayeur, come from earlier compounds : conseil-g^nircJ, 
faussi-motmaie. Now, these compounds being formed by 
simple juxtaposition, it was difficult to obtain derivatives 
from them* For instance, to convey the idea of 'member 
of the council general,' or of 'maker of bad money,' it 
was impossible to say: coHseU-ginird-urffaux-monnaU^er^. 
The language solved the difficulty by a bold construction ; 
it made from the substantive its own true derivative : from 
conseSf conseiller; from monfiaie, tHomtayeur; and to this 
concrete derivative noun it applied the adjective of the 
abstract noun, modifying its application : canseiUer^gif'n&al, 
faux-monnqytur. 

281. JUXTAFOSITES OF SUBORDINATION (substsative + 

substantive). — In juxtaposites formed of two substantives 
the one governs the other : char^-bancs, MU-dew^. 

We have to consider three periods with reference to 
the creation of this kind of juxtaposites : zst, the Latin 
period ; and, the period of Old French ; 3rd, the period 
of Modem French. 

z. Latin period — Latin used cases to express certain 
relations, which French expresses by prepositions. Hence 
it formed juxtaposites by means of two substantives alone, 
one of which depended on the other and was in the 
case that expressed this relation of dependence : pater- 
£unilias\ pin defamilU. 

Now, certain Latin juxtaposites have passed straight 

« 

' Cf. firhtmtUUr (wMteiMiM). In fir^kkmt {ftn-pUHi wo no loofor 
looognixe Uie original component tenns. 
' * AwnKm WM Minrehak gcnitivo. • 
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into French, undeiigoing the changes impoted by general 
phonetic laws. Thus : 

Ifnae dfem became tun^di 

mfrtis dfdm ,, mars^', marnU 



xnfToiixi dfom 

▼fnfirlsdfMn 
sfmMti dfom 



mercre^ 



ve$9dns<Uf vendredi 
sanMMi^ samedi 



Simflarly : P^rtos Veneris, Part- Vendres ; VV^ pfdem 
(ibwrs foot = purslam\ pol-/ned, ptmrpUd^ pourpier ; o^mes 
stf bull (count of the stable), conn^iable ; f nzi p|gmentam, 
arpmeni; furi*flf>ber (goUsmilh\ wfhnre. 

In most of these words formed from Latin juxtaposites, 
their component elements became so completely amalga- 
mated as to be unrecognizable: pcurpier. In the rest 
one of the terms was still apparent, the other almost 
obliterated: /tm^ mardi, cantUiabU, Ac, Por^Vendris; 
Usir while •di was known as a synonym of jour, and HabU, 
pari, were words of the language, Iuh; mar-, con*, "Vendres, 
had no meaning. Only in a few cases were both terms 
still easily recognizable, each with its proper value: <n'' 
pmteni, or^fiwe (piment de tor,fivre de Fof). 

On the type of this class of compounds Old French 
created some new compounds, in which the genitive 
precedes the governing term: ban-Ueue, ban-doche (the 
Keue, the dodie of the territory, of the ban). 

a. Old Frentk period. — ^The preposition de, now used 
to unite one substantive with another to show a relation of 
possession, was in the Old language not expressed before 
the second substantive when this denoted a person or a 
thing personified, and was the logical subject of the former 
(that is^ when it denoted a possessive genitive). Vanumr 
deDieu has one of two meanings : (i)famctir qi/on a pour 
Dieu {ihe lave qf Gady^ixk this CMe Die$$. is the. logical 
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objective of amour; or (ii) fa$HOur qui Dim a (Goifs hvt) 
—and in this case Dim is the logical subject of amour ; it 
is a possessive genitive. It is not the same genitive that 
we find in U mmrtrt du roi (tht murder of Ai king), and 
U crime du roi {flu crime of the king), respectively. Now, 
in U crime du roi, where roi is the logical subject of crime, 
Old French did not insert the preposition de; similarly 
it used : la maison le roi, and not Ai roi; la mort Notre- 
Seignmr, not de Notre Seignmr; tip^ Roland, not de 
Roland; lefrire Charles, not de Charles; les quatre fits 
Aymon, and not iAymon. 

This construction was lost in Middle French; the 
preposition de found its way everywhere. However, 
numerous relics of the ancient usage have survived. 

(a) Juxtaposttes : h6tel'Dieu,fite*Dtm, bain-Marie, cuisse- 
Madame (a kind of pearX bourg-ipine {Alatern buck- 
thorn), Ac. 

(b) Inteijections involving the name of God, often dis* 
guised from religious scruples : corpS'Dim, cordieu, corbleu ; 
mort'Dieu, mordieu, morblm, morguieu, morguimne, mor^ 
dienne ; pxr le sang-Dim, par la sang-Dim, par la sanMeu, 
palsambleu, Ac 

{c) Proper nouns of places : La Chaise-Dim {chaise comes 
from the Latin casa, house or h$4t), Rochechouart, Chdteau- 
Briant, Fontaine-BUaut {Fontamebleau), Font-EvrauU {Font- 
evrauU), &c 

With the intercalation of an article: VHUneuve^e-Roi, 
Bourg-la-Reme, BaygnmxAes^Juifs, && The article refers 
in the above and following instances to the first noun, 
with the sense of cdui, cellei MesnU-le^Guirin (s Mesnil, 
celuide Gu&in), VUleneuve'la-Guyard (s VUleneuve, ceiU de 
Guyard), Ac (see Book 1 1, $ 299^ note s). 

{d) Family names : Jean Simon, ecologically Jean de 
Simon, /Us de Simon. 

{e) Religious festivals: ia Saint-Jean, la Sai$U-Martin, 
la Toussaint (for lafite de Samijean, Ac). 

Dd 
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if) Names of finns: maisan Pum ri C^^ HbrairU 
Ddagrave. 

(g) Proprietary articles: btmsitu C(Jas, pastilles G&audil. 

{h) Certain expressions in political and legal phraseo* 
k^gy: U mimsUr$ RtchiUm, U prods Basains, Paffairt 
CUmenuau. 

(i) Names of streets, squares, te. : rue La Fayette, place 
Aiauberi, boulevard Voltaire. We find also faubourg Mont- 
muMrtre, boulevard Montpamasse, this genitive having been 
extended to names of places; but avenue de la Gare, 
boulevard de rHdpital, because the possessive genitive 
here refers to common nouns. 

3. Modem French period. — ^The modem language forms 
its juxtaposites with various prepositions. 

So: aide<k<amp, blan€<k<iruse, chemin^de^fer, corps^k- 
garde, esprit-de'Vin, gendarme, haut'de^dtausses, homme de 
peine, nuunnfauvre, montHk-piM, pain iipices, reMHU* 
ckauss/e. saSe ifasHe. 

A.: boite au lait, boUe d lettres, ver d soie, chambre d coucker, 
machine d coudre, arme d feu, machine d vapeur, potraufeu, 
char-d-bafics, catme d ipie. 

In propre^-rien,justaucorps, the first term is an adjective 
used substantively. 

Xn : are-en-del, croc-en-jdmbes, bacheUer-esJettres, bacheUer- 
es^sdeftces, maUre^es^irts^ Arc-^n^Barrois, Ars^en^R/. 

Lei (for aupris, from the Latin latns) is only to be found 
in some proper names of places: Plessis4es-Tours, Saint* 
Maur^es-Fossis (for ' Saint-Maur aupris des Foss^ ') \ 

SOT in some names of places: Barwr^Aube, Chdlons* 
9nr*Mame. 

882. Figurative locutions .(syneodoohe, metaphor, 
motanymy). — In a certain numb^ of expressions formed 
by juxtaposition we must admit the influence of figures of 

* pt k BOW replaced by pmr in iiodcnii pottal add wei t Tw^ k d pmr 
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speech, or tropes : blanc-beCp pied-ifahuitU. ' At first sight 
one is tempted to regard them as words formed by ellipsis. 
Blanc-bec {greenhorn) would seem to signify ' an individual 
with a white beak' (bee blanc); pted-etahueUe {larkspm) 'a 
plant with a leaf like a lark? s foot* {pied d'ahtieUe). In 
reality we have here a simple juxtaposition, modified by 
a figure which might have the same effect on a simple word. 
Let us compare bureau and tapis vert. Bureau, like bure, 
signified originally a kind of coarse woollen stuff; this 
noun was applied by a trope to the covered table of an 
office, and then to the room in which the table stands. So 
tapis vert first denoted green cloth ; then, by the action of 
a trope, the table covered by that doth {cardtable), and 
then the room where the table stands {gambling'Saloon). 
There is no ellipsis in the transformations of the sense 
of bureau ; nor is there any in those of tapis vert. 

The figures that play a part in the formation of figura- 
tive locutions are : synecdophe, metaphor, and metonymy. 

Synecdoche (§ 339) takes one term for another of unequal 
• extent, replacing the whole by its part, or vice versa, Ac 
It mostly affects juxtaposites of co-ordination, sometimes 
juxtaposites of subordination. 

(i) Juxtaposites of co-ordination : 

The determinant precedes: un bel-esprit, un blanc^bec^ 
une bhnche^aie {starling), une blanchhcoiffe (the white* 
headed pie of Cayenne), u$u dure-peau (a kind of pear, or 
grape, according to Littr^), un rouge^bord (a bumper, red 
{rouge) with wine to the rim {bord)), Sec 

The determinant follows : un bas-bleu, un cordon^bleu, une 
gorge'blanche {white-throaty, un pied^bot (a man with a cbib- 
fool), un tapis-vert. 

(U) Juxtaposites of subordination: bouton-dor (butter^ 

cup), bouton-dargent {white double ranunculus, bachehr^s 

button), barbe d Jean or barbajan {owl), Sx. 

^ Hetaphor. Metaphor (§ 341) applies the name of one 

object to another with which it has points of resemblance. 

Dds 
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Unlike synecdoche, it mostly affects juztaposites of sut>> 
ordination, and but rarely juxtapoutes of co-ordination. 
It has been used to create a host of locutions designating 
animals^ plants, and instruments. 

(i) Juxtaposites of subordination : barbe^U-capudn {curfy 
etidAn), boule-de^neigi {snowball (r€e\ deninMoup (kind of 
p^X ormlU^dm {ponifriy\ pas^dm (colis/ooi), pud' 
ddUnutU {farkspw^y pied^fauU {crowfoot)^ cnl-deAiomf , 
{tutbtye window, ftc.V We-dhmori (skull or deaOCsrhead 
moA), aihU^katifiaiseye, gem\ bec'de<an€ {duckiiO forceps), 
Uc-df^orbm {halberd, halberdier), fueiu^k'rat {rai-tad /ile\ 
pied-de-mouche (spidery writing). 

(ii) Juxtaposites of co-ordination : aigue-ntarine {aq$ia* 
marine, gem\ boniOon'blanc {m$dlein\ ceif-votani {kOe, for 
fly^X fer^dwud {adual^caulery, heartburn), longueame 
(spyglass, telescope), durMnire {fbira^nuder), pie-mire {pia- 
maier), Sx. 

Hetonymy.. Metonymy ($ 340) designates one object 
by the name of another which is connected with it by 
certain constant relations. 

It is by means of metonymy that those locutions by 
juxtaposition are formed which indicate certain kinds of 
pear : un ban Chritien^ un Martin-sec, un Martin-Sire, Ac, 
for une poire de bon Chrdien, de Martm-sec, &c 

We may also quote : un terre-neuve (Newfoundland dog), 
coOei-monU (precisian), coin de feu (dressing-gown), un 
Samt-Augustin (a kind of type in printing), Ac 

Such are the three modes in which locutions formed by 
juxtaposition are taken figuratively. Usually metaphor is 
asso c ia te d with synecdoche or metonymy ; sometimes even 
one metaphor is grafted on another. In pied-<falouette (pied 
de ralouette) not the whole phqit, but one part of the 
plan^ the Iea( is compared with a larUs fool\ and thus 
a synecdoche and a metaphor are united. Bec-de4iiwre 
ifuure^) implies two metaphors and ^ synecdoche: the 
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deft lip, which is the characteristic of this deformity, is 
compared to a har/s Up, and this again to a binfs beak ; 
to this double comparison is added synecdoche, designating 
the individual by the name of the local deformity that 
characterizes him. 

Some of the expressions formed by juxtiq;>osition, modi- 
fied by synecdoche, metaphor, and metonymy, do not show 
the gender or n\imber which etymology would seem to 
demand; this q>pears to indicate an ellipsis. We find: 
UH rcugi'gorge (redbreast), un rouge-queue (redstart), un 
gratutcroix, un paUepelu {conhweevH), une ban'bec (chattering 
woman) ;--un irais^ndts (three-master), un trois^neds (tripod 
stool), un trois'ponts (three-decker), un cent-Suisse (one </ the 
Kin^s hundred Swiss guards), une mille-feuille (mSfoil\ une 
mUle-graine (allseed). Originally these nouns had the 
gender or number required by the sense. Thus rouge- 
gorge and rouge-queue were feminine until the i8th century : 
'La rouge-gorge est de tous les oisillons le meilleur it 
manger; c'est dommage qu^elle soit si petite' (Diet de 
Tr^voux, 1771). Furetiire's Dictionary [1691] gives una 
rouge-queue mdU, une rouge-queue femelle. Pattepdu was 
feminine in the i6th century : xme pattepelue. Un bon-bec 
was used before une bon-bec. So, in the reduction of the 
plural to the singular, the forms les cerU-gardes, les cent- 
SuisseSj les Trois-ponts, les trois-mdts, les mille-graines, 
preceded the forms un cent-garde, un trois-mdts, &c This 
change of gender or number is due to the fact that in these 
locutions formed by juxtaposition the distinct components 
have been reduced to uni^ of image: they are now simple 
juxtaposites. 

Such locutions as we have just treated may be used 
in apposition, becoming a sort of adjective. Thanks to 
this capacity, they were a copious source of proper names 
during the Middle Ages, and gave rise to a n\imber of 
nicknames : Bernard PlanU^due, GuiUaume Longue^pie, 
Fr4ddric Barbe-rousse, Richard Ccmr-de-Lion [cf. Saint- 
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Jmm Bcudu iOr^ Ckrysoskmi^ te. Such nicknames are 
the origins of many modern surnames; and this creation 
of figurative expressions still survives, in countiy places 
and among the working-classes. 

ssa. Other substantives formed by juxtaposition. — 
The other types of substantives formed by juxtaposition 
are so simple that it is sufficient to enumerate them. 

L Two substantives united by the conjunction itx arts 
M m^Uers (arts and crafts), poiis €i meswrs, pants .it 
chauss/is, paint it vtrgnli {simicalan\ chaud it firaid (in 
cookeiy), ^taffi catan it laine, and hence^ by the dropping 
out of «^: paint^rirguUp ckaudfraid, catan4aini. 

IL Adverb + substantive: disarrai, d^sastn, nUsavin* 
tnn, nan^sins, pnsqt^lkf nnam. The substantive may be 
originally a participle : bUnfait^ 

IIL Present participle with a direct object: tinUinant, 
mya9tt$<braU {claimants^ ayants-catisi (Jegal npnsintativis). 

IV. Two infinitives^ one governing the other: Is savair- 
fatrif li savatrwan^ U laissirHUlir, an aiO-dinifoT atOr-dirif 
obsolete). 

S84. Adjectives formed by juxTAPOsmoN. — ^These 
juxtaposites present various types of combination. 

L The adjective is formed of an adverb and an adjective 
(or participle) : biinkiunux, biinsiant, bknoiiUant (whence 
bUnsAtneif iunviSlafici), biin-aifn/, bunvinUt maladroit, 
maUntindu, moHnUntionn^ m/canti$it, m^iani, disagrtabU, 
ddsablu[iant» 

IL The adjective is formed of an adjective and a parti- 
ciple used adverbially : dairsimi {thi$hsawn, scattind), datt' 
pqyant^ ctmrfbattu or courbatu {stiff with fat^gia), Ac. 

IIL The adjective is formed of two adjectives^ the first 
used adverbially: difni-JIn, difni-rand, kmt-pmsaofit, tiommnh 
MiC notivtan ujhu, &c 
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In the older language the adjective used as an adverb and 
determining the second adjective might be inflected : ckair 
kach^ metnUf aufs durs cutis. Some traces of this usage 
still remain : fenitrgs gra$uUs imveiiestfleursjrafches ddoses, 
kommes wres-maris. We also meet this archaism in the 
rule that leaves Umi dedinablci although an adverb, before 
a feminine adjective b^inning with a consonant : huU- 
puissanU, touie-bonng (see Syntax, { 371). 

Just as the conjunction et joins two substantives, it may 
also join two adjectives^ and similarly be dropped out 
at a later stage : sourd d muei, which was still in use in 
the i8th century, has become sourd-muei by the loss of ei. 
Present usage has turned this new form to account, to 
distinguish the sourds-nmeis, mute because they are dea( 
from the sourds et mueis, deaf-mutes by birth. On the type 
of sourds-tnueis has been formed in our own time ttie 
correlative term, eniendants-parlants. 

IV. To the class of adjectives formed by juxtaposition 
belong the numerals formed (z) by multiplication : deux 
cents, trots cents, cinq mile, quatrewngis, Ac. ; and (a) by 
addition: vingt-irois, cent huit, mil trots, cent vin^-sepL 
The older language used : vingt et irois, cent et huit^ mil et 
trois, cent et vingt et sept ; from the desire for brevity the 
conjunction et was everywhere dropped, save before im 
and onzei vingt et un, trente et un, soixante et on»e. Us miOe 
et une nuits. We say, however, cent-un (see Book 1 1, p. aoi). 

285. Pronouns formed by juxtaposition. — See 
Book II, {{ Q06, 907, 208^ ais. 

286. Verbs formed by juxtaposition. — Of these we 
find the following types : — 

L Verbs formed by the combination of a simple verb 
and a particle: catttre-dater, contre^signer, dicharger, mi* 
^endre, m^savenir, parcourir, refaire, sourire, sttrmetter, itc 

II. Verbs formed of two verb% the one governing the 
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olher. Thus the verb fain is used in fiMming ItetttiTSs t 
fmrt iombiTf fair$ fair$. 

We must here again refer to infinitives used as substan- 
fives: U savcirfoint U sawrir^vrnt^ un 09a*din (f 983, IV). 

IIL See Book II, {f 217-8^ for the explanation of the 
forms of the future and conditional and the past tenses 
sprung from a juxtaposition: dMnkrai^ ckofUiraisi fat 
€kanUf j€ suis twnbi. 

287. Indeclinable WORDS formed by juxtaposition. — 
See Book II, { 360. 



11. Coopodtion wiUi Futidei. 

288. Particles.— Composition with particles combines 
a radical (substantive, adjective^ or verb) with a particU 
(adverb or preposition) called the prefix. It combines 
them by juxtaposition, by elUptical composition, or by 
means of a third mode^ involving the use of both prefixes 
and suffixes. Composition with particles is one of the 
most fisrtile sources of new words that the language pos- 
sesses ; its activi^ seems inexhaustible. 

We shall first study the general characteristics of com- 
position with particles; then we shall examinf^ the special 
characteristics of each particle separately. 

Speaking generally, we must distinguish the form of the 
compound, the grammatical function of the partid^ and its 
mode of use. 

280. Form or compounds with particles. — The process 
of comlnnation of radicals with particles comes fifom the 

z. In Latin the first vowel of the radical was usually 
MMMlified in compounds : 

Vaoen became fioere : p€rf\ur€^ cmfiarif refiare 
TlMC&f M plioera: disphare 
Trnkoatm „ Unaof: eoHAftertprMttcrt 
Jiptvs „ Hsm^: aSgertp mblgen 
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Nevertheless a certain number of compounds of later 
formation escaped this diange: thus iilaoere gave cof9h 
pl9ucen during the Empire. So we find diHtamlar$ and 
not dim9$$dart, per(9Jig4r$ and not periingere, Ac 

This new tendency to laare the form of tho radical 
intact prevailed during the Gallo- Roman period. Not only 
did the new compounds of radicals and particles show 
the radical intact, but even in the older compounds the 
changed form reverted to tlie primitive form of the simple 
radical 

perflosre became pert^joere, parf^Jrt 
refloere „ reC^x)0re, refzirg 
oontinere „ oontBn^re^ cont^mr 

„ dispL^LOore, d/plairs, Ac 



Only a few compound verbs, whose radicals had either 
fallen into disuse or assumed such a new signification that 
their component elements were no longer recognizable, 
passed into French without undergoing this restoration 
of the radical: oonf|oere did not become conf^Lcere, 
because it had assumed the special sense io preserve 
(in cooking), 'preparer en confiture/ can/ire; oonsuere, 
reduced to Ofsvere, became the French cosdre, cousdre, 
coudre, the simple verb suere of the same signification 
having disappeared. Similarly we find condure from oon- 
ol^dera, cailler {to dot) from ooagal^ure, amcher from oollo> 
ofre, emplir from implfre, enter {to graft) firom imputfre. 

Particles were treated in the same way. The preposition 
per when isolated became in French /or; in composition 
also it became par^x perdon^re, pardonner; pmjurfre, 
parjurer i pwt\Qwt% parfaire. The prepositions pro, trans, 
became pour, tres, both when isolated and in composition : 
providf re, pourvoir} transiljre, Pop. Lat trassaljre^ tres* 
saillir; transaltfre^ Pop. Lat tras-salt^re, tressauter. 

The prepositions might acquire sufficient importance 
(in the sense) to be replaced by a neighbouring form of 
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similar meaning but greater volume^ or even 1^ another 

particle of similar sound Thus : 

. S was replaced by ez : 

elerfre became exiayfre, O. F. mlevir 
elfg^re „ ezlf gers^ O. F. es/nrv 

Do was replaced by dis-: 
denudfre became dianudyre, O. F. 6mmur 
dedigDfii ,, disdignfri, O. F. ^Mdatgnier 
deor^soere ,, disorfsoere^ O. F. ^jMcroislre 

Sub was replaced by subtos: 

8iibm|ttere became sobtos-mfttere^ O. F. womnuUr§\ 
Mod. F. Bounteiire. 

8abr|dere became subtus-rfdere, O. F. sosrvv; Mod. F. 
aoornrir. 

Sometimes, even, there was an interchange between dif* 
ferent prepositions of allied sense in (i) compound verbs : 

OONtaminfro was replaced by INtaminfre, tniamer 
HJnminfre „ ABlominfre, allumer 

INvitfro „ OONvitfro, cattuier 

(a) Compound substantives and adjectives : 
SXsfqidae was replaced by OBs^quiae, obsiques 
FBOfipdns „ PEBf^dus^ O.F. patfond 

It seemsy then, that in the Gallo-Roman period the 
language felt the need of bringing the component elements 
more into light 

This is why in compounds of which the particle ends 
with a vowel, and the second term begins with a con- 
sonant, the union was never so complete as to hide the 
initial character of the consonant The consonant was 
thus preserved, whereas, had the compoimd been con- 
sidered as a simple wprd, it would 'have dropped out as 

s medial (Book I, « 63, 99): 
ooiitarsd|oers became cdfUndirf, not coptire'^ ca9$-(ntt 
dsflpnders „ difendn^ not d^-endre, dindr€ 

TCoipfrs „ r§ctwnrt not fy-tfvoMr, roisooir 
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On the other hand, certain compound^ which were 
considered as simple words because the radical had dis- 
appeared, or because the earlier form was forgotten in the 
actual meanings present the regular application of the 
laws of phonetics : tradfre became tra-ir, tra-hir. 

3. Particles are either separable or inseparable. They 
are separable when they may be used alone, as adverbs or 
prepositions ; such are : d (ad), canirt (contra), enin (inter), 
sous (subtns), sur (super). They are inseparable when 
used only in composition; such are: ^, O. F. «s- (ex); 
di', O. F. des- (dis-) ; re- (re-). 

These inseparable particles were originally adverbs and 
prepositions that could be used alone, but have since 
gradually dropped out of use, and are only preserved 
in combination with certain radicals. Thus in Latin the 
preposition se existed separately at the earliest period of 
the language; in classical times it was only preserved 
in composition : seo^urus (sar\ separ^re (sevrer), seorsum, 
later s^rsiim (sus). So in the transition from Latin to 
Gallo-Romanic certain prepositions dropped out of inde- 
pendent use : ab, cum, oircnm, dis, ex, d:c. ; again, some 
of these have been less fortunate than others, for ab and 
onm no longer form compounds in French, whilst ex still 
exists as a prefix. 

The same holds good for the separable particles : /ars, 
ouire, are beconiing restricted in their use or obsolete; 
en, avantf enlr^, contrt, &c, are still in frequent use. 



290. Grammatical function op particles. — ] 
may be either adverbs or prepositions. 

Bien, mal, non, are separable adverbs ; Us^, d^, «s-, are 
inseparable adverbs. 

Hiose particles which are followed by an object are 
prepositions^ either separable or inseparable : gnfy^s, conirt, 
avant, Ac 

Prepositions are used (i) as true prepositions with an 
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object: cmUn-foUon^ caHim-sens (ax ce qui est conln le 
poison, ce qui est conlrs le sens), tmbarquir (mettre €H 
barque) ; or (a) as adverbs^ when the object is imderstood : 
canfrirtf comptn^ commim (/rit% pire, nUre, in association 
wOh another yMr(^ pir&, or nUr$). Avant is an adverb in 
0va9U4MrttS (Jannimi^ and a preposition in loge itavatU- 
scht€ (sUigt-^ax). S$ir is a preposition in utrtoiU (abovi- 
aB\ un mdytrh in s$irinckir$ {a bid h^;hir). 

201. Use of particles. — Particles combine with radicals 
in /our different modes, yielding four different types of 
compounds. 

I. (Partiole + VerhssVorb.) ▲ particle may combine 

with a TCrb to form a new yerb ; thus : porter, apporUr, 

camparier, (Uporier^ reporter^ supporter; ftdre^ iUfairMf.ri' 

ftdrt; mettre, admiHrtf camtmUre^ ddmtUrt^ pemuUrt^ 

rtmeUrtf somnetire. 

a. (Partiole + SubstantiTe or AdJeotiTe b New Sub- 
atantiTe or AdJeotiTe.) ▲ partiole may combine with 
» noon, substantiTe or adJeotiTe, to Axrm a new aabstanp 
tive or adjective. 

(a) The particle is an adverb and produces a juxta- 
poaite : bietdrntnux^ tUlqyal^ m^savMhire, nonsms. 

{b) The particle is an adverb and forms a true compound 
with the noun : arrUn-cour (backyard)^ avani-bras. Here 
the noun is the subject of the adverb : cour qui $$i €h 
earrOrif partii du bras qui 4Si in ouanL 

(e) The particle is a preposition and forms a true com- 
pound with the substantive which it governs : canirepaison 
(that which is amln Upois(m)fpaurboirs {graiuify, that which 
u pour bain). 

3. (Partiole -f Noui -f Verb-Suifix ss Verb.) ▲ par> 
ttole may oombine with a noun and a Terlnroflix to 
Item a new verb : barqus forms smbarquer; nobis. anoUir. 

4. (Partiole + Noon -f Noan-Snfllz m New Subataa- 
tive or Adjeelive.) ▲ partiole may oombine with a aonn 
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and a noun-rai&x to fonn a new noun, subatantlTe or 
a4ieotiTe : colontu forms eHir^-^ohmu^ment ; nai$ur€ forms 

The two last kinds of composition require closer 
examination. Take barqu4 and embarqtter. The French 
language possesses neither the substantive embarqtu nor 
the verb iarquer. NeverthelesSp the synthesis of the 
prefix em' and the suffix -«rwith the radical barque suffices 
to produce the verb embarquer. Similarly, etUrecolontu 
does not exist, nor does colannement, but the synthesis of the 
prefix eniri' and the suffix •meni with the radical cohnne 
suffices to produce the compound. 

This kind of compound, where both prefix and suffix 
combine with the radical, has received the name of 
parasynihetic, from the Greek wap6, indicating juxtaposition, 
and irw$rr6t (s put together) : it well expresses a formation 
in which three juxtaposed elements concur in the formation 
of a new word by synthesis. 

We distingui^ parasynthetic Terbs and parasynthotio 
noons. 

292. Parasynthetic verbs. — (i) Verbs thus formed 
genei-ally belong to the ist conjugation when the radical 
is a substantive, to the and when it is an adjective, accord* 
ing to the general rules of the derivation of verbs (§ 318^ : 
table, attabler\ bolte, d/bo^ier; caisse, encaisser; ool, 
accakr; ligaef aligner ; oSftUsosser; pMe,empdter; doux, 
adaucir; Daible, affaiblir] firano, affranchir\ noble, anoblir; 
rond, arrofuUri sourd, assourdir. The parasynthetics in 
•ir, derived from substantives, e. g. bout, ab<miir ; brute, 
abruiir; come, racomir; terre, aUerrir; and those in -er 
derived from adjectives, e.g. ohaud, ^chauder; fol, affoUr) 
gai, /gayer ; pire, empirer, are few in number, and nearly 
all of recent formation. 

• 

(ii) The particle may be either an adverb or a preposi- 
tion: embarquer is equivalent to 'mettre en barque^* 
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Jibdttir to 'mettre hors la botte' ; barqiu and bdlU are the 
objects of enh and of d!^, which are prepositions. On the 
contrary, idainr^ iborgmr^ are not equivalent to ' mettre 
hors dair, hors borgne/ but ' rendre dair, rendre borgne/ 
Here the particle ^ is an adverb^ adding its signification to 
that expressed by the radical and the suffix ; it becomes 
a sort of augmentative. . 

(iii) We must distinguish parasynthetic verbs from the 
compounds classified under § 291, i. Diborder has two 
senses : it signifies, when speaking of a river, to over* 
flow its banks {bords\ la rrviire diborde ; it also signifies 
to uniMch sheets previously tucked in {fiords). It is evident 
that we have here t9ro different verbs : the former, being a 
parasynthetic from bord^ is decomposed into di- + bard-^- ^er; 
the latter is formed by the simple verb border and^the 
negative prefix d^. 

298. Parasynthetic nouns. — Whilst parasynthetic 
verbs are very numerous, parasynthetic nouns are rare; 
the substantives : accoinfon (d + coin + -fon '), dishirence (des 
'\'ho$r^'\"€nce\ Aoinfon (/-{-coin-^-fon)^ effHtage (^+^/+ 
*^%^X ^99d)€ttie {in-^ bd -^ 4e; fine or calm interval)^ em* 
brunchemeni {en-^branckg-h^menf), tncadrure {en+cadre-^' 
•$in) ; the adjectives and participles : effroni/ {en ^ front 
•f^X embesogni {en+besogne-k"^; occupied), engianU 
{em^-giand-i--/), engrOi {en-^grtie-^-i), forceni {fors-i- 
<^'+*^)f And a few others, can alone be dted. We must, 
however, distinguish /ofwsyif/ft^ oi^i^it^ which offer a 
veiy peculiar character. Take the word marin : it comes 
from the Latin marinus^ derived from mare, mer; it is, 
then^ decomposable into a radical mar, signifying 'sea,' and 
a suffix •%$$, signifying ' relative to.' Take now the word 
soM-ivMirm^ which means * relating to what is under (sous) 

* The tenpiimtian it really -cm <¥ 9if due to analogy. . 

* ITMr (Eai^ iM) is the ttoaccented Ibrm of Aenr. 

* The Oefsaa Smm (kmAmO* 
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the sea.' How does the combination of marin, 'relative 
to the sea,' with 90U$ come to signify 'relative to what 
is under the sea?' It is that in the combination saw> 
marin the adjective is logically decomposed in such a way 
that the word tmr contained in the idea of marm becomes 
the object of the preposition sous^ and that the suffix -m 
which previously determined the substantive mer now 
determines the implied compound saus^mer. The change 
of connexion of the component elements may be indicated 
by the following scheme : 

saas+mar-m becomes sous^mar+'in. 

This decomposition and recomposition do not affect the 
word in its outward form; they are purely logical, and 
confined to the process in the 'mind. Hence the para* 
synthetic adjectives reveal rather a logical composition of 
ideas than a material composition of actual words. This 
process is obvious in certain parasynthetics, such as 
surkumain^ composed of sur and of the adjective kufnam 
from the Latin hnmanns, The word homm$ does not 
formally exist in kufnatn^ and yet in the parasynthetic 
surhumain the mind sees the substantive komms, as the 
object of the preposition sur, together with a suffix •otM 
making an adjective out of the imaginary compound 
surkomme^ 

The number of parasynthetic adjectives thus formed is 
daily increasing^ owing to their employment in scientific 
nomenclature and to the Learned formation : drcumpolain, 
itUiroc^Htque. 

204. Study op the various particles. — ^We sha 
treat these in alphabetical order, starting from the Latin 
forms. 

1. ABi (At ABS), a separable Latin preposition, exists in 
some words which have passed into French : abstinfre. 
Pop. Lat abstenfre, O. F. osteMtr^ in Mod. F. abskHitf 
throu|^ a partial return to Latin orthography ; ab9<mliii^ 
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a word of Pop. Lat, properly s eyeless, aveugU. [This 
particle has ceased to be employed since Gallo-Romanic 

X AD, a separable Latin preposition. The d assimilated 
in Latin with the following consonant when this was a o 
(aocedere), f (af-flnnare), g (ag-graTare)» 1 (al-lioere), p (ai>- 
portaraX r (ar-ridere), • (as-surgere), or t (at-trahera). It 
was changed into o before q (ao-qnirere). It remained un* 
changed before d (ad-d«re), J (ad-Jiirare\ m (adpmoiiara), 
n (ad-nnare), or t (ad-Tolare). 

In French, popular pronunciation everywhere dropped 
the d^ whether unchanged or assimilated, before a con- 
sonant or a vowel, in words derived from Latin and in 
new words. Thus ap-portfre^ at-tr^ here, ad-Jur^kre, ad- 
CMTfre^ became in Old French aporter^ atraire^ ajurerraorer. 
Fol gave the new compound afoUr ; tfnplir, the new verb 
aemplir. The purely French form of the Latin preposition 
ad in composition is then % identical with that of the 
isolated preposition. 

The Learned formation restored the unchanged or assimi- 
lated d in most compounds: ad-ar«r/ at'foUr, ap-pcrter^ 
Ac The older orthography has persisted .in a-percevGir^ 
O'biUssir^ a-baUre^ without any obvious reason. The sub- 
stantive aventie preserves the ancient form, the participle 
advenu shows the modem spelling. 

Pronunciation has in many cases followed orthography ; 
in Old French ajamdrt, anuUre, awnir, were pronounced 
as they were spelt; in Middle French the words were 
written adjamdre^ admeilre, advenir, but no change was 
made in the former pronunciation; in Modem French 
the words are now pronounced adjattubrt^ odmeUre^ 
advtmr. It is desirable that the assimilated d, at least 
in cases where it is not yet heard in pronunciation, as 
in tft/nMcr, oUJu^iMr, appmvrir^ aocabkr, Ac, should be 
dn^ped in q>elling. 

The preposition ad generally indicates^irection towards 
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a person, object, place, or end. In combination with verbs 
of motion it always expresses the motion of coming or 
arriving, and not tliat of going or leaving: abaisserss 'faire 
venir k soi en baissant ' ; abatire s * faire venir k soi en 
battant ' ; ameaer = * venir mener * ; apporUr =s ' venir 
porter/ This is why we say : apporttU'nm ce journal^ 
anmuz-inoi ces enfants^ but not apporUt^ui ce journal^ 
aMienez-lui ces enfaitis. This sense of a* is still well seen 
even in the most figurative expressions : apprtndre properly 
signifies to take to oneself; hence, figuratively speaking, 
apprcndre une Itfon = to take a lesson into oneself, into 
one's mind. 

The particle a- combines in modes i, a, and 3 of ( 391, 
but not in mode 4. 

Mode I. Abatire, aiitener, apetccvoir, assaiUir, a/iiter, Ac 

In most of these verbs the sense of ad, 'towards one- 
self,' is obvious. In some old verbs ad attained an augmen- 
tative signification by passing from the idea of the end 
attempted to that of the end attained : aemplir ss to fill 
{effiplt'r) to the brim. 

Mode 2. The particle combines as a preposition with 
substantives and infinitives to form compound substan- 
tives : d'Comple, af-fdi, ap-poini, d-propos, d-plomb, adverse. 
See § 298. 

Mode 3. It combines with substantives and adjectives to 
form verbs of the ist or the and conjugation. This forma- 
tion of parasynthetic verbs is of singular richness. It 
already existed in Gallo* Romanic : oor, cordis, gave 
ao-oord-fre, acorder, accorder. French has never ceased 
creating parasynthetic verbs on this pattern. 

(i) The radical is a substantive in: aborder, acco/er, 
accouder, accoutumer, adosser, afftonler, agenouiUer, appnh 
vistonneTp aUerrer; aUerrir, acctoupir, ahurir, Sec 

(ii) The radical is an adjective in: accourcA^, affadir, 

amincir, ainoindrir ; affoler^ approcher, Ac. 

3. AUTX (and AJITI- in antidpare), a separable Latin 

E e 
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preposition and adverb. This particle is to be found in 
vrords of Popular formation : anteofssoTy ancesire, anc^ire, 
literally 'he who goes before'; antafnniim, anlan (les 
neiges dantan = the snows of yester-year) ; in Old French 
oHgarde s * avant-garde! Ante was not preserved m 
French. It is represented by derivative forms: 

(]) AinSf ahiz (probably . from the Pop. Lat. *anteis 
or *fntins), very frequent in Old French as an isolated 
adverb* and as a particle in composition. The modern 
language has only preserved ains9pf, aispi/, in the form ain^ 
(whence the derivative afnesse, seniority). 

(ii) jivant, from the Latin abante, a combination x>f 
ante with the preposition ab, is compounded with nouns 
in mode a, § 291, as an adverb or preposition : avant-garde, 
avant-projet, avant-main. See § 298. 

Avant forms no compound in modes i, 3, or 4; where 
Latin makes of ante and the verb oedere a compound verb, 
antecedere, French is obliged to have recourse to the 
periphrase alter en avant. 

4. BSNSt MAIiS, separable adverbs which form juxta- 
posites in Latin : benedicare, benefkoere, benemexitns, 
bmevolens, maledicere, maledioens, Ac 

Some of these words have passed into French through 
ecclesiastical Latin : If^nir, benit (from l^eneit, Ifenoit, Lat 
benedlotum), maudire. 

They have also formed purely French juxtaposites 
(modes x and a, f 291) : bien fatre, bien dire, bienfaisant 
(whence bienfaisance) bienfait (whence bienfaiteur), bien- 
keurenx, biettveittantf O. F. bienveuillant (whence bien- 
vetUance), malais^, matembonch/, malentendu, mallumnite, 
malproprt^ tnaheillant, O. F. maheuillani (whence mal- 
veiOatui) ; manssade, malmener, maOraiter, maiverser. The 
verbal compound is used as a substantive in le bien-dire, 
If trieH^aire^ le bien-itre. 

5. BI8. This separable adverb signified in Latin 'twice,' 
and served to Ibrm a number of compounds . of which 
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one only passed into Gallo- Romanic : bilanx, Pop. Lat. 
bilanoi% balance (s lit double-tray). 

This particle became in Gallo-Romanic bei- (besace), bas*, 
bar- (barbouiller\ be* {beroueitc, broueite\ ba- {barioler). 

It combines in modes i and 2, { 291, to form juxtaposites. 

In Gallo* Romanic, besides the Latin signification of 
'twice/ it came to have a new, pejorative, signification 
which made it a synonym of the French * mal/ The Latin 
sense is preserved in the following words— (a) (Old 
French): besas {doable ace)^ besawe (Mod. F. bisaUul)^ 
besoncle, besante (Mod. F. grand^ncU^ graH^ftante)) {b) 
(Modem French): broueiie (originally a chair with two 
wheels, a deux roues), besace and its learned doublet bissac 
{zs double sac), biscuit, formerly bescuit (a twice*cooked 
cake). The following have the newer sense : besvue, btvue 
(oversight) ; barbouiUer (to daub)', barbouquet (pimple on the 
lip), from bar* and bouquet, diminutive of botique (= bouclie, 
mouth) ; bluette (formerly besluette, berluelte, beluette, a bad 
little light, and, by extension, spark). 

6. CAI1-, a particle of unknown origin which appears in 
the forms : ca-, cal*, call*, calom-, coli*, cbari*. 

It has a pejorative value and forms a certain number of 
compounds of popular character of type 2, a, { 291 : call- 
fourchons ; colimafon (formerly calimafon) ; cabosser (s d^* 
former en bossqyant(to dinge, dent)) ; charivari (varisxpa^es 
tumult) ; calembredaine (in certain dialects ccUembourdaine, 
where bourdaine is a derivative of bourde ; a piece of fantastic 
nonsense); calembour (the masculine of the preceding 
word, meaning a ^oy on words) ; camouflet, &c« 

7. CONTBA. This particle is separable, and combines 
either as an adverb or a preposition. It formed only few 
compounds in Latin, but has taken a great extension in 
French '. 

It ofiers an idea of (i) opposition : contredire, conire* 
assaillir, contre-poison ; (a) exchange and return : contre* 

' [It correspoiKk to the Enf Uth counters] 

xea 
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aittter (Ronsard); (3) reversal of the action denoted by 
the verb: coHire-mander) (4) an action parallel to a similar 
one: co9Ure<Jk'e, coHire-p/aHiaiion, contre-sigticr. These 
various significations are really referable to that of the 
Latin contra, which contained an idea of duali^. 

Coittre combines (i) with verbs (mode i, § 291) : contre" 
balancer, coHtre/aire, contrepeser, contresigner) (ii) with 
nouns^ as an adverb (mode a, b) : conire^ccusatioH, conire^ 
aO/Cf amtrc^ppel, Ac. ; (iii) with nouns, as a preposition 
(mode Of c) : conire-patsan, coMirt'sens, a contre'Caur (see 
§ 298). CotUre forms no parasynthetics '• 

8. OUH (com-, oon*, ool*, cor*, co-), a separable pre- 
position in Latin, meaning 'with/ The development of 
this preposition contrasts with that of contra ; for, although 
much used in Latin, it is little used in French. Nearly 
all French words beginning with com-, con-, &c., are of 
Learned origin or formation. 

Among those of Popular formation we must first dis- 
tinguish the Latin compounds that have become French : 
coinm|ttere^ coPHmet/re; computfire^ compter, and cotiter; 
coUocfre, catchier, couchier, Mod. coucher; ooagol^re, 
caiUer. 

French has formed some new compounds in mode i, 
{ 291 : compronteitre, ' to engage another with oneself in 
a bad business * ; in mode a, b : cotnpire, cofitmire, where 
coH^ is an adverb (see § 290) ; in mode 4 : compagnon, from 
Pop. Lat compani9nom (he who eats bread with another). 

9. DB. This separable preposition, though very fertile in 
Latin, h|is lost much in passing into French ; only a few of the 
Latin compounds with dc have been preserved in the later 
language: dcmaadf re, demander; d0morfri,Pop.Latdemo- 
T^ft% demeurer; deanrare, dorer, dec- Everywhere else dc has 
been replaced by diS', Fr. des', d/: In d^ttre znddichoir 
the etymological ^'feminine^ from the Latin dc^ has been 

' * Tht only word that looks at first sight like a ponuyntlietic of ewirk 
u mttttv §wv9imiiummurw, b«t it Is rttJij a derivativssJ^m mmiW'riwQtmihH, 
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converted into close < by analogy with compounds of di- 
from dis-. 

As a preposition do passed into French unchanged, and 
has entered into certain compounds of French formation : 
debout^ dessuSf dessous, dehors, derrHre, devani (properly 
de-avaftt). 

10. DIS-. This inseparable particle had a sense allied 
to da, and, having greater body, it has replaced it in most 
compounds originally formed with do (see above, pp. 409, 
410) : defendere, demittere, deduoore, Ac, became in Pop. 
Lat disfendere, dismittere, disduoore; desfendre, deS' 
meitre, desduire. 

' The Latin dis- also existed in the form di- which gave in 
French de- : divisare, deviser ; dimidium, demi. 

The form di- gave no new compounds ; d^s* or dd; on the 
contrary, has taken a remarkable development. 

It most frequently combines in mode i, § 291, with 
verbs, to denote the opposite of the action expressed by 
the simple verb : dScharger, d^conseiller, deshiriter, d^ntem* 
brer. Sometimes the negative idea expressed by di', in* 
stead of being opposed to the idea of the radical, adds 
to it, and <//• then assumes an augmentative signification ^ 
(cf. § 292, 2) : cesser, dicesser (popular) ; plumer (to pluck 
[a fowl]), deplumer (Jo strip offeatlters [met. finery] a live 
bird). Dimaigrir (in carpentry) means to plane down; 
de'lisser (in millinery; from lisser, to smooth), to smooth 
dowfu 

The particle d^, di; combines also, in mode 2, a, with 
either (i) adjectives: ddoyal, dishonnite, disagriable\ or 
(ii) substantives: degoat, dishonneur, disarroi, disordre, 
disastre, diraison. 

Finally dis-, di; forms a considerable number of para* 
synthetic verbs in mode 3: diborder^ (to overflow), di* 
gainer (to unsheath)', difroquer (to unfrock), diniaiser (to 

* [This obviously applies to verbs of diminution and removal.] 

• See f mgst, 3. 
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duarpen the wits qf a greefthom), Ac. Here the negative 
idea is weakened : d^ appears as the synonym of e, ex 
('to remove from ' the connexion with 'bard,* * gained *froc! 
the state of being ' irftifs/ Ac). — In diguemllir^ and its 
synonym dipenaiUer the particle seems to have the same 
augmentative value as in diplumer and dresser. 

Di^ forms no parasynthetic nouns in mode 4*. 

IL ]i^ XZy a separable Latin preposition, indicates ex- 
traction, remoteness, privation, and is akin in meaning to 
de and dis-. 

A few of the Latin compounds with e passed into Gallo- 
Romanic : emendars, O. F* tnunder. Mod* F. amender. 

The e was mostly replaced by the more sonorous ex 
(see p. 411 above) : eligere, *6zlegere, eslin, Aire] elevare, 
^ezltvare, eslever, dever. In the O. F. estraire (extrahere), 
escuser (exousare), and espandre (expandere)^ es- corre- 
q>onds directly with the Latin ex. 

French forms new words with es*, /• : 

(i) Verbs, in modes i and 3, { 291: esbattre, /batire; 
esdianger, ichanger\ esmouvoir, inumvoir; — ibruiter, icar* 
teler, effacer, igorger\ — imervtiller, ibargner, effaroucher, 
idairer^ Anousser, ^datrdr, ice. : in the last set of com- 
pounds the particle seems to assume an augmentative 
signification. 

(ii) Substantives in mode a, a : chenal {channet), ^chenal 
iguttef) ; coin (wedge, comer), ^cainfon (Jdmb, comer-piece). 
Here the exact sense of the particle remains obscure. 

IS. VOBIS. This separable adverb (meaning out 0/ doors), 
seldom used in Latin, has become the French adverb or pre* 
position>t»v or hors. In French compounds jt appears in 
the forms /ors-, /outB', for-, four', kors; hor^. It is found 
eqiedally as a particle of composition in Old French, where 
ft combines with verbs (mode i, $ 291) and with nouns 
(modes) to form new verbs expressing remoteness from tlie 
right way or direction, and hence, error, excess : forbannir 

' IX^t^'t M nyv; only used in patt'pirticiple.] 
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{batmir kars, to banish beyond ike Urrihry, ban) ; /orvoyer, 
jfimrvoyer {io put off the track, vote) ; foriigner \su>ervi) ; 
forboire (drink to excess\ from which forbu, fourbui 
dxvnXfoHrbUf a horse that has drunk to excess^ that is 
consequently ill, foundered) forvitu (erroneously written 
fort-vitu ; clothed out of or above, on/s condition) ; hormis. 

Fors has been in some cases confused with faux : fau- 
bourg (a burg outside the city), faufiler, faux^marchi, &c. 
We may also quote hors-^cmvre (mode 2, c). 

18 a. IK (im-, ig-, il-, ir-), a separable Latin preposition, 
has become the French en, which is also used as a separable 
preposition, as well as in the formation of compounds 
(in the form ern^ before b, m, p). 

A certain number of Latin compounds with in have 
become French: implicare, employer', implore^ emplir; 
inolaudere, enclore; induoere, enduire; inflare^ eff/ler; 
in quantun (ss for how much), encan {auction). 

In French the particle en has formed a large number 
of new compounds. Mode i, $ 293 : enmurer, enfermer, 
enjoindre, Ac; mode 2, c\ embonpoint, enjeu, efttrain, 
encas\ ice; mode 3: embarquer, embaucher, embautner, 
encaisser, encourager, endimancher, enjoler, enghber, enrdler; 
enorgueHUr, enivrer, enjoliver, engloutir, enlaidir, enricltir, 
&c. ; mode 4, substantives: emplacement, encorbellement, 
entablement, encdblure, enoergure. encolure, &c. 

18 b. IN, an inseparable negative adverb (which must 
not be confused with the above), was added principally to 
adjectives and, more rarely, to substantives to give them 
a negative value : indignns, inatabilis, inlUiz, inimioa% 
inflrmitas, ftc. 

Of these compounds some have passed into French : 
Infltntam, enfant*, inoinotam, enceinte\tkdi.) ; inilrmitatam, 

* [EH€tt9 meant (x) a collation kept ready ; and (a) a paraaol stoat 
enough to be used against raiu. In the latter sense it is probably aii 
abbreviation of the synonym m-ioithctis, itself a coinage of the last 
quarter of a century.] . ^ 
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O. F. enferU; integnun, etUier\ inimioum and inamioom, 

€Mit€99ti* 

GaUo-Romanic lost this particle, and Old French re* 
placed it either by neeni-f nieni' : nienUatUrestant (notwiih^ 
siatuUng)] or by nan* (see noBi p. 435). The modem 
learned language took it up again and has given it great 
extension. 

14. Iin>]i^ a separable Latin adverb, signifying Whence/ 
became the French end-^ enU^ #if-, and is the modem 
adverb or adverbial pronoun en. 

Latin did not use it in composition, French from the 
earliest times has added it^ according to mode X| $ 991, to 
certain verbs of motion, to indicate removal from a place : 
importirp ifwoyirp clever, immefier, en/kit, entratner, en- 
voter, — ^en otter, ien retoumer, 5*en venir. The modem 
literary language separates en from the verb in the latter 
compounds: il sfen est retoum^, U s^en est venu. The 
popular language, being more logical, says : it s'est en aUi\ 
compare il sfest enfui, which is accepted as correct. 

15. IKTBB^ 'between,* a separable preposition and 
adverb, gave few compounds in Latin: interdicere has 
passed into French in the form of eniredire (to telt one 
another) ; mterdire {to interdict) is a Learned form recon* 
structed from the Latin. 

This particle, after becoming the French entre, formed 
a considerable number of compounds in which its 
meaning varies. It signifies literally ' in the middle of/ 
and then, as the middle marks the half of the space 
traversed, 'half.' Figuratively it expresses the relations 
of two or several things in contact with each other, and, 
by extension, reciprociiy, in certain * verbs construed with 
the reflexive pronoun. 

Enire combines with verbs according to mode i, { 291, 
and signifies 'through,' or 'in the middle o(* in entrecouper 
(intersect), entrecroiser, enlremiler, entre$nettre. In entretenir, 
eiUreprendre, the primitive idea of ^/rriias disappeared. 
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It signifies 'half' in enlnbdiller, entrevoir, enh^ouvrir {to 
hal/'Open). It indicates reciprocity in: ^ enUrtdichinr^ 
ientreregardtr^ Ac 

It combines with noun% according to mode 9^ i, (i) in 
the sense of * between ' : enirepas (pace between a gallop 
and a trot), enireUmps (meamffhile); (ii) in the sense of 
'community': enirecours {inUrchange of rights between 
two districts), etUrelacs (an interlacing); (iii) in the 
sense of 'half^ gntrelarge {medium, in width, fine* 
ness, Sec). 

It combines as a preposition, according to mode 9, c, in 
the sense of ' between * : entr^acte, entrecdte, entrevoie, entrt- 
ligne; interligm is a form reconstructed from the Latin. 

Entre has no compounds in mode 3. Mode 4 gives 
entri'Colonnement (see §§ 293 and 291, 4). 

16. MALS, see BBNS. 

17. MJLnuS, Mess,' a Latin adverb: in its accented 
form it has become the French mains, which is found in 
the expression la moins-value (cf plus). 

As an atonic adverb, used as an inseparable particle, it 
became menos, preserved in Spanish, then mens, which 
is to be found in Proven9al, and finally mes-. Mes^ 
is preserved unchanged before a vowel {mesaise), but is 
reduced to me'- before a consonant {meplat^. It has a nega* 
tive and pejorative value. 

It combines (i) with verbs (mode i, { 291) : micontenter, 
midire (whence mSdisance), m/faire, se mifier, se m^tndrt 
(whence miprise), m^sallier{vfhtnct mesalliance), fn^sestimer, 
nufsuser, Ac. ; (ii) with substantives (mode 2, a) : megarde, 
meplat (an unevefmess, hence, a plane in a picture), mesaise, 
m/sawfiture, mesintclligence ; (iii) with adjectives in the 
same mode : me'content, micr^ant, mesche'ant (present par- 
ticiple of the verb mescheoir, whence m/chani). 

18. NON, ' not,' a separable Latin adverb of negation, 
in French noft, combines with substantives (or infinitives), 
adjectives, and participles: non-jouissance, no$hpaieffient, 
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tum'T^sidence^ mmsens, nan-vakur, n<mchalani (whence non- 
chaloHCi), from the old verb nonchaloirK 

Norn replaced in Gallo-Romanic the Latin negative in- 
(18 h\ which had fallen out of popular usage. 

19. OB, a separable preposition, exists in Latin words 
which passed into Gallo-Romanic by Popular formation: 
oblitaM^ outlier \ oooidere, ocir, occir, ftc. Except in 
these words, ob has disappeared. 

20. PXB, a separable Latin preposition, the French /ar, 
was used in Latin to form compounds, with either verbs 
or adjectives. 

(i) With verbs, per often had the sense of * to the end ' : 
perfloere, Pop. Lat perflftoere, parfaire ; perftmdere, O. F. 
patfondre; perourrere, O. F. parcourrt (Mod. Y^.par' 
eaurir); p9riwnixe,pafyurer; peiXYeioire, parvenir. French 
continued the Latin usage, and in the Middle Ages created 
a great number of verbs with ^or ; hardly any of these have 
survived, except parackever (to finish, achever, to the end), 
parfaire, and parfaumir. 

Per in composiUon also signified 'through, here and 
there, about ' : pervagari {to wander here and there), per- 
▼dlare {to fly hither and Mther\ perspargere {to scatter 
about). It is to be found in this sense in parsemer (literally, 
* to scatter like seed ')# parfumer (literally, * to scent here 
and there with sweet wmckt,* fum^e). 

(ii) With adjectives per expressed a kind of superlative: 
perffrandis, peratHis. Here also Old French followed 
the Latin and used par in the sense of the modem tris, 
but usually separated it from the adjective by a verb or 
another adverb: par fut bon {he was very good). A 
reminiscence of this construction ' has remained in the 

* Old French has the word $to$tp€r, Mod. F. $9om pmmt^ which ofiera 
a ringnlT elliptical construction, due to a confusion with mns pttnUi 
'one beantd noH /mtn'ik* signifies eQrmologically *a beautj noi ^qmrnt 
(to anolherV which is neaningless. It is intended for 'a beauty to 
which there is ms iquet^ 
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expression, which is no longer understoodi par irop : c^/s/ 
par trap fori (it is really too bad I). 

Par, as a French preposition, combines with adverbs : 
par<U$sus (whence the substantive pardessus, overcod), 
par-dissous. It forms a compound in mode ^ c,^ 291, in : 
U parterre. 

2L PLTTS^ 'more/ a separable adverb in Latin, which 
became the French plus, is used in the formation of la 
plupart, le pbis^ueipaifait, la pliis^titton, la plus-wUue {sur- 
plus, rise in val$$e, premium) (which led to the formation of 
la Moins-value). 

22. POST, 'after/ a separable Latin adverb and prepo- 
sition, became the French puis, an adverb which combines 
with de in depuis. It occurs also in composition with a 
participle in pt^n^ (younger son) (cf. atnfi. 

28. P&AS, 'before,' a separable preposition, has not 
passed into French, but is found in some Latin com* 
pounds that have passed into French : predioare, pricker \ 
providere, pr^voir; pnastare, priter, Ac 

24. PBBSSUS. This participle of the verb premero, 
'to press,' was used adverbially in Popular Latin, and has 
become the French pris. Pris is combined with the 
preposition d in apris, which forms some compounds in 
mode 2, c, { 291: apris^midi, apriS'diner, apris^souper ; 
and with the conjunction que in the adverb presque, 
which is used in the compound presqtiile. 

25. PEO, 'for,' a separable preposition in Classical 
Latin,' became in Popular Latin and Old French por, 
which has become in Modem French pour. It formed 
compounds chiefly with verbs, some of which passed 
into French : prooingere, pourceindre ; prosequere, pour- 
sufvre; ptciTidBre, pourvoir. 

On this type French has created many compounds: 
pourchassier, pourchasser (to follow up) ; pourfendre (to 
cleave in two) ; pourparler (to parl^ ; this has survived only 
as a substantive) ; pourpenser (obs., to meditate long) ; pour^ 
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prendre (whence the participle, used as a substantive^ 
pourpriSf endasure) ; pourtraire (whence portraire\ Ac 

Pour is an adverb in pouriour and pourfil (probably of 
Italian origin; now profil); it b a preposition in pourboire. 

2a BS- (red- before a vowel : red-ire). This inseparable 
Latin particle became the French re- before a consonant 
and r- before a vowel: reprendre, rappeUr. We must 
distinguish the form ri*^ which belongs to the Learned 
formation (compare rifcrmer^ to refomi, amende Ac, and 
refonner^ to fonn anew). Sometimes r/* seems to occur 
in words of popular origin ; but in such cases the d of r/- 
belongs to the radical of the verb : r^jouir from r- and 
Sjouhr (O. F. esjoHXr\ 

The Latin particle possessed various meanings which 
have been preserved or even developed in French : they 
are all reducible to a fundamental idea of opposition exist- 
ing in the primitive literal sense. In fact re- indicates or has 
indicated that one thing or action is set up against, or 
opposed to^ another in one of the following ways : (i) in 
simple opposition: recourber, 'to curve so that one end 
comes against the other ' ; (2) so as to return the action 
received, or react against it : repousser ; (3) so as to come 
back : rehunier, revettir; (4) so as to replace something in 
a position that has been lost : regagner ce qu*on a perdu ; 
(5) so as to be added to the other thing or action and 
increase it : retnpUr {io Jill up), raffoler {to dote, go into 
raptures), rduire {to glow) ; (6) so as to replace or repeat 
the other thing or action: redire, refaire (/p say or do 
a second time) ^ 

Of all these varied senses, which have left numerous 
traces in the language, there is bul one living: the 
aense of repetition. The language can no longer create 
new compounds with re-, except to denote the repetition of 
an action. This use of ir- in composition i% however, 

' [ConpAre oar English tigmin, mgamsi, ynih their ■ c mci oro|>po8ition 
aad kemtioB.] 
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almost unlimitedi as nearly all verbs may be preceded by 
this particle. 

The particle combines with verbs according to mode i, 
$ 291 : redire, renotnmer ; with substantives according to 
mode 3, a : rehord^ reflux ; with substantives according to 
mode 3 : rebrousser ; with substantives according to mode 4 : 
repldirage, Ac. 

There is a certain number of verbs compounded with 
the preposition a which again combine with re- and so 
give the initial syllable ra-i rabougrir from abougnr; 
rapetisser from apetisscr. In many words the particle re- 
has become ra- under this influence, although no corre- 
sponding primitive word beginning with a would seem to 
have existed : rafratchir, rassasicr, ravauder (io patc/t, darn). 

The popular language abuses the use of re-: it has 
weakened or effaced its meaning completely in a great 
number of compounds that express only a simple idea, 
and of which some have passed into the general language : 
rappeler en justice, for appekr en justice ; remplir^ son verre, 
for emplir son verre; remotder^ sa wontre, for won/er sa 
montre; r^tamer, r^cnrer^, rapproprier, rassortir, ren/orcer, 
for e'tamer, &c. ; une resserre for une serre (greetdwnse). 

27. BETBO, a separable Latin adverb, 'behind/ or 
'backwards,' became the Old French nh-ei rieregarde. 
Combined with d, it has given arridre. Arriire, in its 
turn, in mode 3, 6, $ 291, gives arrHre^lwttche, arrHre- 
boutique, arriire^main (fem. back of tlie hand, and hence 
masc. back-tuinder), arriire-neveu, &c. ; and, in mode 3, c, 
the other substantive arriire*main (masc, the after part or 
crupper of the horse, behind the rider's hand), the sole 
example of this mode of formation (see $ 298). 

28. SB-. An inseparable particle existing in certain 
Latin words, where it indicates separation, absence. Some 
of these have become French: seduram, 5i7r ; separare, 
sevrer\ but the particle has formed no new word*. 

* [These word! are In ttandard use.] 
Except mduitfw from Mdue«re, whidi is of modern Learned fonDaUon; 
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20. sura, ' without,' a separable Latin preposition, has 
become the French 5ii#i5, which forms compound nouns 
according to mode 2, V, $991 : sans^cooir, sans-aUotie, sans* 
£iftc, sans'soua. 

80. 8UB, ' below/ ' under ' (hence often s up to), 
a separable Latin preposition, exists in French only in 
words derived from Latin : subourrwe, s€€ourir\ subflare, 
wuffler\ snfildrre, souffrir. 

In most cases sub has been replaced by the more 
sonorous subtos: sabridere, subtusridora^ sounre; sub- 
mittere, sabtusmittere, soumeiire. 

aL SUBTUS^ 'under,' a separable Latin adverb and 
preposition, has replaced sub in French in both its uses 
(see above, pp. 410, 411). It became successively s6btos, 
86to0^ udtB, SOS, sdss, sous. 

Sous is spelt SOU' when it is fused with a following 
word banning with a consonant: soucoupe, soupeser {io 
poise). It combines (i) with verbs according to mode i, 
i 291: soubaiire, somueiire, soupeser, sourire; (ii) as an 
adverb, with nouns, according to mode 2, bi sous-bail, 
sous^hviire, sousniomifUMU, sousJocataire, sous'tnaitre, sous- 
prtfet, Ac ; (iii) as a preposition, with nouns, according to 
mode 3» c: sous-bois, soucoupe, sous-gorge. It also (iv) 
forms parasynthetic verbs according to mode 3 : sou/igner; 
and (v) parasynthetic nouns in mode 4 (logical parasyn- 
thetics) : sous-marin, souierrain. 

32. 8UPSB, 'above,' and SUPRA, 'over,' separable 
Latin adverbs and prepositions, became fused in Popular 
Latin, and gave the single form s6pra, which became sovre, 
sore, sor, in Old French, seur in Middle French, and in 
Modem French sur, doubtless under the influence of sus. 

In certain Latin compounds, which became French 
by Popular formation, the above particle took another 
form, sour-i superoiliuin, sourdL As an isolated adverb 
the sole form is sur, and it is this form which enters into 
new compounds of French formation. — 
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Sur combines (i) with verbs according to mode i, { 291 : 
surcharger, surjeier, sumumr^ surmoulu, sumager; (it) with 
substantives^ in mode s, 6, as an adverb : surarbiire {Jinai 
umfire), surpoitU; (iii) in mode 2, ^, as a preposition: 
sur/endimain, surtout.-^lt forms (iv) parasynthetics in 
mode 4 (logical parasynthetics) : sumaturel, on the model 
of which surkuntain was doubtless created. 

In most compounds sur preserves its proper signification ; 
sometimes with verbs it expresses the idea of a superlative, 
meaning 'beyond measure': surajouier, surcharger^ sur^ 
ixaier, sttrmener {to overwork^ transitively). 

33. SUBSUM or STTSUM, a Latin separable adverb 
found in some compounds; e.g. suspirare, suspiriiim, 
which became in French soupirer^ soupir. 

As an isolated adverb this word has become the French 
sus. Sus was used in Old and Middle French both as an 
adverb and a preposition; it is now used only as an 
adverb, in composition according to modes 2, a, 2, 6, $ 291 : 
susdiit sus-^nanc^f &c.; sometimes in scientific nomen- 
clature it forms logical parasynthetic adjectives (in mode 4), 
and then resumes the function of a preposition : trou sus* 
orbitaire, Ac* 

34. TRANS, * across/ a separable Latin preposition, in 
Popular Latin tras and sometimes tra: tradere, irahir; 
traduoere, traduire. As an isolated word the particle traa 
has become the French tris, which signified originally 
'beyond/ and hence figuratively 'beyond all limit* 

Tris combined in Old French with verbs in mode i,$ 291 : 
tresjeUrf iresmuer] we find in Mod. F. tripasser^ tressaUlir. — 
It sometimes combined with substantives in mode^, bx 
tripainie (welt, of boot). — It combines especially with adjec* 
tives in mode 2, a, and then serves to form the superlative : 
tris ban, tris sage. — It forms a parasynthetic verb in 
tr^ucher (to stagger, u e. to let the body fall crosswise). 

' \Sh9 it still used at an inteijectional comouuid, and in the arefaak 
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85. TEOP. An adverb of Germanic origtni used in com- 
position in the word trop-pUin {pverftcw^ ice). 

ZB. JTLTBA, 'beyond/ a separable Latin adverb and 
preposition, became the French oltre {Mod. F. ouire), which 
gives some verbal compounds in mode i, $ 291 : ouire* 
cuider (whence atUre<uidance\ outre»pa$ser\ it also com** 
bines with nouns in mode 2, c : aUre-ffter, m/moires iouire- 
iontbe. Old French possessed a parasynthetic adjective : 
oUre^marifi, ouhrMttarin (from beyond seas). 

37. VICE, * in place of/ a separable Latin adverb, the 
ablative of the defective substantive viois. It combined in. 
Latin with substantives : vioe-praetlMtus. This construc- 
tion passed into French, which changed vioe into vis-, vi- : 
viscotnie, vicomU; visdame, vidanie\ The Learned for* 
mation went back to the Latin form : vice-pr^sdeni. 



Thus, from the prefixes, chiefly Latin, that we have just 
considered were taken the following French prefixes, 
some of which were lost in the growth of the language, 
while others are still in full activity. We put a dagger (t) 
against those which are no longer used in French : 



a (or a) 


ad 


ian-p afU- 


ante 


apris 


pressns 


arrkr€ 


retro 


avani 


ante 


bien 


bene 


(&is-,4ar,Aa.)/~ 


ica-p cai" 




caU-fCaUfH* 


» 


colh, dhari" 


' 


coHire 


contra 


tCOMf ^ €09h 


WVBk 



de 

d^S'^di- 
es', e* 
en; em* 
eni; em; eni' . 
enire 

fors, Mors, &c 
mat 

mes-, #iMf- 
moins 
noH 
outre 



de 
dis- 



in 
inde 

inter 

foris 

male 

minus 

minus 

non 

ultra 

per 



> AMMtf«lord. 
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plus 


plus 


sans 


lino 


pour 


pro 


sous 


. tabtos 


pfi* 


pnt 


sur 


supra and super 


pris 


pretraa 


sus 


susum, sursum . 


presque 


preMOS 


iris 


treas 


puis 


post 


irop 




r#-, r^ 


re 


PIS' 


▼loo 


irUr$ 


retro 




> 



III. ComposiUon properlj so called ■ Compotition by EUipais. 

• 

205. Elupsis, — Composition properly so called is 
based on ellipsis. Here we must remember that the 
ellipsis is instantaneous — that is, the mind associates 
two objects, and forthwith translates this unity of con- 
ception into a more or less complete unity of expres- 
sion, Arriire«mr did not start from cour qui est en 
arriire^ but the images cour and arriire were joined, 
and at once fused into a single expression : arrUre^our. 

This process sometimes makes it difficult to discover 
the true nature of the ellipsis. Should we explain 
papier^tenture {paper-hangings) as * papier de tenture ' (paper 
of the wall covering), or ' papier k tenture ' (paper for wall 
covering), or 'papier qui est une tenture' (paper which 
is a wall covering)? We cannot say. However, in most 
cases the ellipsis is obvious, and most compounds explain 
themselves* 

Elliptical compounds may be classed according to the 
various forms assumed by the ellipsis. We shall proceed 
from the simpler to the more complex forms. 

206. Compounds by apposition. — ^The simplest form of 
elliptical composition is that which is based on apposition. 
It combines two substantives, one of which qualifies the 
other: dief4ieu {lieu qui est chef)^ chou^fleur {chou qui est 
fleur). 
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I. The determinant precedes: aid$<hmtrgi$nf duf4im, 

a. The determinant follows : baUau-mouche {smaO river 
sUanur\ beUerwi, ca/f-concai, cark^iUr$p chou^Jlmr, came* 
nmsi(bag^p€$i muse ^ tnusetle). 

This mode of composition is very fertile. The language 
of commerce^ industry, and the press uses it without limit, 
three, four, or even five^ consecutive terms being sometimes 
combined; in* this case the determinate always precedes 
the determinant 

It may happen that the determinant is gradually reduced 
to a mere qualification of the determinate ; it then becomes 
an adjective. This is one of the processes by which the 
French language reduces substantives to adjectives (§ 306,. 

n, a). 

Composition by apposition produces several series of 
compounds. 

I. Proper nouns, such as Fridirk Barberotisse, Richard 
Caur^Lim. We have seen indeed (§ 982) that these 
locutions Barbiroussi, Ccmr^Lum, might be used by 
apposition and become a kind of adjective.. Fridiric 
Barbermtssi is explained as 'Fr^^ric qui a une barbe 
rousse^' Richard Cctur^U'Lum^ 'Richard qui a un coeur 
de lion.' Cobn-AfaHlard^ and Martin*bdton were created 
onthistype. 

a. Titles of courtesy, modes of address, polite expres* 
aioos, etc. : Sa SaintM U Pape, Sa MqjesU U Rai, and 
MoHsieurf Madame, dofn,/rire, joined to names of persons ; 
names of fruits and flowers related with the above : reme* 
daude {greengage), reiftMnargiurUe (asUr) ; finally, names 
of places -where the Latin d9minn% d9mina» are intro- 
duoed as adjectives with the sense of 'saint': Dampierre, 
Damreng^, Da$me$$iarie (SL^Pierre, Sk'Ren^, Ste^'Marie). . 

* [CoUh Mtdttmd^ apparently a proper name, «» Uie Uindlblded pligrnr at 
bUadHMHi't-bufl; and lieiiea the pm% itteU:] 
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3. Compounds fonned by the union of one substantive 
denoting the object, and another substantive or locution 
denoting a coloured object : urn rob^ Ulas, w$$ itoffe gria- 
pirU. 

Nod X.— In some cases it seems as if a preposition 
should be understood: ctfi-comcirt (d^); raman-feuOUUm 
(#if) ; dfMbn'^uiUanci {di). These formations show a con* 
fusion between composition by apposition and composition 
with a genitive which will be treated below ($ 997). 

NoU 2. — We roust class separately compounds formed 
by two words of which one is a translation of the other. 
The name of the plant called agnus casUis is formed from 
the Greek word agnos (chaste) and its Latin translation 
castas. The word chan/rem comes, through the Popular 
Latin oamiu^ from a Greek term kemos {mususU) and its 
Latin translation frenum. The word hup-garou is formed 
of the French hup and of the Low Latin garulAis, itself 
a modification of the German compound were-wolf (man* 
wolf). Compare the English Mansidn'fumss composed of 
the French mansian and the English hot$u, which is its 
translation. 

297. Compounds with a genitive.— (Type : timbre- 
posto.) We have seen (§ oSi, 2) that Old French com* 
bined two terms, the second term of which was in the 
genitive^ without the preposition de, when this second 
term was the name of a person, and the genitive was 
a possessive genitive: h&tel^Dieu. 

We have also seen (§ a8i, i) that since certain Latin 
juxtaposites had regularly become French compounds 
{firfivre, orptrntpU) the Old Language was led on to create 
certain compounds the first term of which was the indirect 
object of the second : bandoche, banlieue, &c. 

The modem language has given up such formations, 

which had the defect of following the Latin construction and 

plaping the determinant before the determinate [orfivre a 

rfa 
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aurifaber). It prefers compounds in which the first term 
governs the second, and has thus created a certain number 
of compounds with the genitive which in outward form 
recall compounds by apposition, of the type canap^JUf. 
€koufleiir, where the determinant follows the determinate. 
Such are: Iwrit-poUa, tnalU-posUt Umbre-posle, timbre^ 
qiaUance, tratftposU^ kc Owing to the great extension in 
the present day of composition by apposition, the original 
relation between the component terms is much less strin- 
gently observed. The relation of coordination degenerates 
in some cases into one of subordination, and the language 
thus succeeds in creating true compounds with the genitive, 
to its own great enrichment 

We must, however, note the limits to this kind of xom- 
position. It does not appear possible that French should 
ever come to formulate combinations of two terms of which 
one designates a person in the genitive, analogous to the 
German Vaierland^ e.g. anc&re^ys or pays*ancHre\ or 
again waison-fitte^ filk-maison^ analogous to the English 
hoHse^maid. Composition with the genitive, which is inex* 
haustible in the Germanic languages, will thus always be 
restricted in French. 

To composition with the genitive belongs the construe* 
lion that unites a common noun, denoting a coloured 
object and playing the part of an adjective, to a true adjec- 
tive indicating a colour: veri-pwnme^ vert-pri^. 

208. Substantives compounded of a preposition and 
A noun or a verb. — (Type : entrain, pourboire.) Com* 
pounds of this Icind usually begin either as adverbs or 
adverbial phrases : donner une sonime d campU (to pay 
a sum on accoimi). Sometimes, however, the compound 

^ We muat distinguiih these compounds wiUi the senitive (Mrf-de- 
pommUf viri'd^pni) from compounds by apposition already treated 
(I •9^ S) s '^^ ^^^ They are also different from compounds by 
appositkm, such as fil<Mrnt-€/«ir, viri^nci^ where-«he second adjective 
^nalifiet the first, which is used substantively. (See Syntax, § 37^,) 
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is a substantive from the outset : uh coninpoison. Here 
the ellipsis precedes the compound : cantrepoison^ * ce (qui 
est) contre le poison*; uh safis^cmr, 'un (qui est) sans 
coeur*; Pinfm {stoAes), 'ce (qui est) en jeu/ 

When the compound denotes a person it takes the 
gender of the person: uh saus^comr, uue sansHknts. 
When the compound denotes a thing it, similarly, takes the 
gender of the thing denoted but not expressed : une averse 
{downpour, shower)^ 'une (pluie) k verse/ Usually the word 
understood is neuter, and consequently the substantive is 
masculine : Venjeu, * ce qui est en jeu/ In the last case 
the masculine may give way to the feminine when the ter* 
mination of the second component is feminine and when the 
compound has become a simple term in the mind : affaire 
(business), 'ce qui est it faire/ masculine in the Old Ian* 
guage, feminine since the 1 7th century ; soucoupe {saucer\ 
'ce qui est sous la coupe/ now feminine; eutre^die, mascu* 
line in the Diciionnaire de FAcadimie, feminine in popular 
usage. (See Book II, § 158.) 

This mode of composition is very fertile. 

A. Un acompte, acoup {s/u>ck), adieu, aplotnb, A-propos, 
atout {frump-card, played to any suit), une averse, Us alen* 
tours; with an infinitive used as a substantive: affaire^ 
avtnir. 

Apr^ ApriS'tnidi, apris-dfner, apres-souper. These 
nouns are etymological ly masculine and became feminine 
under the influence of apris-din^, apris-soupde. 

Arridre. Une arrOre-main {back o/i/te hand, see p. 439), 
which must be distinguished from un arriire-main {crupper), 
where arriire is an adverb (§ 299). 

Avant. Loges d^avani-scine, un avant-sdne, masculine in 
the Diciionnaire de VAcadimie of 1798^ feminine since^ 
under the influence of loge ; un avani-nuiin (fore-quarters 
of a horse) must be distinguished from une avani*main, 
where avant is an adverb ($ 299). 

Ohei. CheM soi (home). 
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Contre. Ctrntre^paistm, contn^jaur, cotUre^ens, amtreiemps, 
€OHireve9U (outside skaUer), d co9tire<omr, d cofUre^poil. 

De. De'boHnaire, adjective for de bonm aire (of good 
race, from the O.F. masculine substantive aire). 

Sn. EmboHpaini, endroii, en-cos, eH-kmi-cas (see p. 433, 
note i\ en/eUf en-tHe, entrain. 

Sntre. Entr^acte, entrecdte^ entregeni (civility, and hence 
Wforldfy address\ entreligne, entrefild, entremets, entresol. 
The objective ofentre is in the singular; one might expect 
the plural, but here the singular is used to indicate the 
singular of the compound considered as a whole. 

Sz. Ex-roi, exjuge. 

Vcan, Hon. Hors-dctitvre *, O.F. hors du sens and 
/orsen/, vfhcnce/orcen^ (madman, desperado). 

Outre. Outremer. 

Par. Pardessus, parterre. 

Tcfwr. Ponrboire. 

Sans. Sans-cceur, sans<idotie, sans-denis, sans-fafon, sans* 
gine, sans-sona. 

Boos. Sous-bois, sons-pied, sous-seing\ en sous-auvre, en 
sous-ordre, um soucoupe. 

Bar. Surdos, surkndeniain, surplis, surpoini, surtout 
{(ouetxoai; cf overall). 

200. Substantives compounded of an adverb and 
A substantive (or adjective)*. — (Type: arridro-cour.) 
Here the substantive is the subject of the adverb : arriire' 
cour. 'cour (qui est) en arri&re.' The determinant here^ as 
in the ancient languages, precedes the determinate. 

Sometimes it happens that the subject does not repre* 
sent the whole of the object denoted by the simple word, 
bu^ by synecdoche, only a part of it: Favant-bras (fore* 

' SMft-JMP^athe tignature at Uie foo(» ia contrast with the iifii- 
laaail at the head of a documeiit 

* [Coaipoonds of thb type formed with a<yectivcs, though found ia 
Latia, are rare ia French t in ^ou^'gtumttt^ wmMtHiiHmti, Sec, the deter- 
minate waa originally an aiUective,] 
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arm), rarnir$4Hmcke {pkaryHx), do not mean ' le bras qui 
est en avani, la bouckg qui est en arriire^ but * la partie du 
6ni5 qui est en avatU^ la partie de la bcuiMi qui est en 
arriire.' 

The gender of the compound is that of the substantive, 
as it is the substantive which is the subject of the pro* 
position understood. 

Arritoe. ArrUre^han^ arr$ire4w$$cfie, arriire'baiUique, 
arrUre-fieff arrUre'gqrde^ arrHre-gMt, arriire'tuvtUp arriire* 
pensee, arrUre-part, arrHre'Saisofu 

Avant Avani-bras, avani^orps, avani-couretir, avant- 
fort, avani'gaat, une avatU-main (cf. $ 298), avani^posie, une 
avani'Scine (the proscenium, or part occupied by the actors 
in the classical theatre ; cf. $ a^X avatU-toU {fave\ avani- 
train, Ac. 

Com-, con- (Lat oum), an inseparable preposition oc- 
curring in some compounds of GalIo*Romanic formation : 
compire, com^nire, confrere. 

Contre has here the various senses indicated on p. 419 : 
contrg-^preuve (check-testj, ' dpreuve contraire It une autre ' ; 
contre-clUe, 'allde placde en face d'une autre.* Its com* 
pounds are numerous: conire-accusation, contre-appd, contre^ 
basse or basse-conire, contre-coup, contrescarpe, contre-indica* 
tion, contren^rdre, contre-poids, cohtre-point, contre-seing, Ac * 

Entre. Entre^bdt, entre-cour, entre-temps. 

Fors. Fors baurg, luier faubourg (see p. 423). 

Sous. Sousgarant, sous*lieutenant, sous-locataire, sous- 
niidtipU, sous-prifet, sous-secritaire. 

Box. Surntrbitre, surpoids, sur-point. 

800. Verbs compounded of a substantive and a verb 
of which it is the direct or indirect object.— (type: 
oolporter.) French possesses a small number of words of 
this kind. 

(i) Infinitives : billebarrer {to colour in stripes), boulever" 

' [The English counkr- bis kept on the whole the same meaning and 
tbe'tame ease of competition as «Mlnr.] 
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'V baursoirfUr {to bhuhouiffroih up^ a corruption of boude' 

soufler, containing 601^^, the radical of baudin), chavirer 

{capsig€\ colportetf calbuler, mamUmr^ fHanauvrer^ mor* 

ybir^(s'fondre par suite de la morve^, saupoudrerifo 

sprinkle, originally, with salt). 

(ii) Participles: DUndomU (LdX. DiodaiHS^God-giuiH), 
vermoulu (warm-taUn). 

dOL Compounds the hrst component op which is 
A piNiTE PART OF A VERB. — (Type : portdfeuillo.) This 
very living and popular type of composition has existed 
from the very earliest times of the language ; it has con- 
tinned active to the present day without any loss of its 
inexhaustible fertility, yielding thousands of compounds, 
including proper names of persons and places, names of 
things, and epithets. 

The verbal element was originally an imperative in the 
second person singular; this we can prove by the following 
facts and examples * : 

(i) The mediaeval translations into Latin of French 
nouns of this kind without exception present .the impera- 
tive, even as early as the 9th century : T^xk^gaudia (porte- 
joie\ Tcaet&poma {porte-pommes), TwU^arem (parie-flmt). 

(ii) There exist French compounds in which the impera- 
tive is indisputable : Jekan Boi Piaue {eau), Martin Boivin, 
Martin olo mes aul» (yeux)^ Uquignan Hai mi (me) boire. 
In these examples, to which many more might be added, 
boi, olo, flid, are imperatives. 

(iii) We find common nouns such 9Ax un ne m*oubUez 
pas, un pensea d moi, un revenesy^ un.venea^y voir, un va 
fen si tu penx (oasae of a plaster, cC stick/ast), unentends-tu 
(a i6th-centui7 synonym of Equivoque, or expression with 
two meanings), um trousse^a^quene {chambermaid^ z6th cen- 
tury)^ un ramasse-ton4nras {braggart^, un rende/hvous. 

' For a fill! difcussioii of this point aee the TnuUWii MoU CompoiA, 
sad oditioa, pp. t68-oa4« 
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(iv) The Low Latin words of this kind still in use are 
all imperatives: wtOB-mecum {manual), tM-simite, UyoMum 
(mamtgef), salT»-ifa5 {lifebHqy\ noUk-bene. 

(v) Other Romance languages^ wherever they distinguish 
the and person imperative from the 3rd person indicative, 
use unhesitatingly the former, not the latter, form. Span* 
hBMminir {buffoon, * fais-moi-rire '), 6inu y direUe {quarrd, 
'dis«moi et je te dtrai ') ; ItaL h^Yilacqua {abstainer, * bois* 
Teau *), mar^aOina (chickwud, mourgeline = ' mords, ge* 
line •). 

(vi) The German and English languages recognize this 
mode of composition and use the imperative. German : 
hleihimhatis {siajHti-hotue), ^hhand {hand-shake, lit. give- 
hand) ; English : break/as/, eatpurse, pickpocket, &c. 

(vii) There exist French compounds which are obviously 
formed of an imperative and a vocative : the game saute* 
mouton ; the insect called lisette or Mohe'lisette ; the cat, 
minaud or grippeminaud ; the bird called martin or Ber- 
nard, or phoh^martin or p^eh^'Bernard ; the tool called 
brequin or vvt^brequin (or vUlebrequin = centre-bit). 

(viii) Finally, in compounds of this kind the object 
follows the verb. Now this construction, dating from the 
earliest periods of the language, necessarily implies that 
the verb was used in the imperative, because in the syntax 
of primitive French the object followed the verb in the 
imperative, but preceded it in the indicative. 

Thus all these facts show beyond question that the 
verb*component is in the imperative. 

But, as nine-tenths of the compounds of this class 
belong to the first conjugation, in which the and person of 
the imperative is indistinguishable from the 3rd person 
of the present indicative, the original construction was lost 
sight of by the grammarians, who have regarded the verb 
as the present indicative. 

Compounds of this kind were first formed as names of 
places or nicknames of persons : Boileau, Mrink water, as 
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much as you want * ; vaudenier, vaurien (good-far-noihingX 

* be worth a farthing, nothing at all/ Then this formation 

^viraa found to be very convenient for creating common 

nouns and adjectives, and, the type once established, 

analogy went on ever creating new compounds whilst 

unconsciously using the indicative instead of the impera* 

live. Still, whenever, apart from the formation by 

analogy, the language creates new compounds of this 

kind, it again clearl}' shows the imperative. This appears 

in the above examples of the imperative and in the follow- 

ing sentences : un tiens-toi-bien (go-carf), un idie-mes^potUes 

(applied in the Picard dialect ironically to a husband who 

meddles mth household afEurs; a ntolfy'Coddt^), un va* 

conuHe-je-te'pausse, un va^fepi'Voir'S^Us-vienmnt. 

Starting from the primitive construction, the immense 
majority of these compounds may be divided into three 
categories according to the three persons of speech : 

(i) The thing or person denoted speaks: m-m^oublieM-pas, 
marche-pied {step). 

(ii) The thing or person denoted is spoken to : porii* 
iupnnaie. 

(iii) The thing or person denoted is spoken of : reviHen^y. 

G>mpounds of this kind are formed thus : 

(i) By an imperative and a direct object : porte^monnaie. 

(ii) By an imperative and an indirect object: bouie-gH" 
hrai$u 

(iii) By an imperative and an adverb : passe-partout 
{tHasterJxy, latch-key). 

(iv) By an imperative and a vocative : sa$Ue-mauton {leap* 

(v) By two imperatives : passe-passe (sleight of hand). 

G>mpounds of this kind are in essence adjectives : la 
getUtrotte^fnenu^. These adjectives may be used absolutely 

* Tht /IfffitviUng nu$ a La Fontaine's mock-herok Urm for mice. 
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when applied to animated beings or things. They are 
masculine or feminine when they denote a male or a 
female ; they are neuter, that is masculine, if applied to 
a thing. However, when the compound is formed by 
a verb and a vocative it takes the gender of the vocative : 
thus the name of the weevil that gnaws the vine, and is 
called lisiite or bidie'lisetU, is feminine. 

As we have seen, compounds of this kind commenced 
by being nicknames and epithets, denoting persons and 
places. Then they became common nouns. At the time 
of the Renaissance, Ronsard introduced them in a new and 
original manner as epithets : JupiUr lance-toHnerre, le soldi 
doftne-vie, Herctde porU-massue, Ac. It is a pity that 
Ronsard's disciples, particularly Du Bartas, should by 
excess have discredited this poetical use. La Fontaine, 
and other authors, like Scarron, who wrote in the bur- 
lesque style, practised it in a discreet, ingenious, and 
picturesque fashion. It would be well could French poets 
again make use in lofty poetry of this class of epithets ; for 
they may attain Homeric breadth. The popular language 
continues to use them extensively in the form of common 
nouns, and especially as names for all sorts of industrial 
products. In fine, this composition is eminently French ; 
it belongs to the popular language, to that of arts and 
crafts, and to poetry. Its richness is inexhaustible ; the 
problem is to utilize it 

802. Irregular compounds. — ^To bring this study of 
compounds to a close, we may cite some formations that 
are irregular, or of quite exceptional character : 

(i) Compounds of free formation : $m coq^d-fdM (a cocJ^ 
and'bull story), uHsauv$^i'P€utflequ*€nHlira-i'OH{}n English 
slang, Mrs. Grundy). 

(ii) G)mpounds formed by the irregular fusion of the 
Article with the initial vowel of a substantive : I'eHdemain, 
whence U Undemaini I'ueite, whence la luetU (uvula) i 
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tierref whence U fierrg; PoiftbrS, whence U lombril and 
later on k nombrS\ VivUr {'sink for water';, whence le 
kvier in servants' language, [Cf. English a newi^an evat 
or ^^ The following proper nouns have been formed in 
the same way: Laftghis^ Lefivre, Lejeune, L^vique, Le* 
mouu, Labbif, Laval, Lille, &c. 

(iii) Children's words : bonbon, fan/an {enfant^, nounou 
{nourrice\ Jifi (Jils or /ilk), mimi{niire), and without doubt 
the word tank from the Old French ank, the reduplication 
of which may have given antank, and hence, by apocope, 
ki9Ue. 

(iv) Onomatopoeia : cricri (ratile), coucou, glouglou {gur* 
gk), froufrou {rusUe, of silk, &c.), ronron (purring, &c. 

(v) Substantives^ adverbs, and interjections formed on 
the Qrpe of Germanic compounds, in which the vowels i, a, 
o, ou, occur in succession : cric^crac, flicflac, de brie $i de 
broe, bric^'brac, bredhbreda, pataii'Patata, pif-paf {bang, of 
a firearm), ik'Usc, Irklrac {backganunon), MigMag, &c. 
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Section II.— Popular DirivaUon. 

S09. D€rivatioii. 
L iMmopsR DnuvATiON (without Sjjmxt%). — 804. Improper deriva* 
tion.— >I05. Adjectives.— 306. SubttiuiUvet.— 807. Pronouns. — 808. 
Verbs.— 809. IndedinaUe words. 

IL Pkona DsaivATioir (with SurnztsV-i^SlO. Proper derivation.— 
811. Slfnificstionsof suffixes.— 812. Forms of suffixes.— 818* Inter- 
cslsUoa of suffixes. — 814. Altemtion of suffixes.— 816. Koun- 
suffixes formed of vowels.— 818. Noun«suffixes containing simple 
consonants.— 817. Noun-suffixes containing' double consonants or 
eonsonanl-gfOttps.— 818. Verb-suffixes. 

80a. Derivation. — The second process used by the 
language to extend its vocabulary consists in dertvatloii. 
The latter is called proper or impropsr, according as it 
has recourse to suffixes or not 
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I. Unproper Derivmtioo (without SulRzes)* 

804. Improper derivation. — Improper deriyfttton 
forms new words from previously existing words, either 
(i) by simply changing the function of the latter without 
any external modification, as when the substantive rose 
becomes the adjective rasii or (a) by taking only the 
radical of existing words, as when the radical of appdir 
gives the word appd. 

Each of the various parts of speech may give rise to 
various series of words. 

805. Adjectives. — (i) An adjective becomes a substan- 
tive naturally by the ellipsis of the noun that it qualifies : 
un sagif that is un (homme) sage ; une bonnet that is une 
(servante) bonne, in the sense of/usefuP'; une capUale, 
that is une (ville) capUale or une (lettre) capitale\ un 
journal^ that is un (papier) ybfir^/*; un piriodique, that is 
un (journal) pModique, Ac. 

An adjective may also be used absolutely as a sub* 
stantive ; it is then a logical neuter, and takes the mascu* 
line : le beau, le vrai (the true, the beauttful), that is ce qui 
est beau, ce qui est vrai. But it is used in the same manner 
in the feminine in adverbial phrases such as : d /a /ran* 
faise, d la l^^ire, d la ronde, ftc 

Lastly, an adjective may also become a substantive 
(masculine or feminine) by unconscious personification 
of the object denoted ; this is especially the case with 
numerous adjectives ending in •eur, •euse, used as 
denominations in the vocabulary of arts and crafts: un 
eondensateur, une /aucheuse, une mitrailleuse^ un venth 
lateur,$t,c 

^ [But see « Bonne' in Diet. Gitu dt Im LsMgm Fr., by Hatzfeld, 
DArmesteter, and Thomas, according to which 'the tubatantive use has 
gradually emerged from the expression ''ma bonne," a (nendly address 
used espedally by children.*] 

^ yennftf/ ^Ut. diurnflem) • <dai^.* 
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(ii) An adjective becomes an adverb when it qualifies 
a verb : f tapper fort^ chankrjusU, voir dair. 

(iii) An adjective may become an inteijection : hon / 
kul hAisl fenml 

306. Substantives.— I. Proper nouns. Proper nouns 
are changed into common nouns by various processes : 

(i) The names of authors and inventors pass to their 
books or inventions: barime, calipin, (Udab, guillentei, kbd, 
quinfuii, rigoOot, mcbf, Ac. Here idso belong the names 
of certain coins : caroius, louis, napoUon, Ac. 

00 The names of celebrated people in history and 
literature are used to indicate characters^ virtues, or vices, 
or may be applied to certain objects, as in : agnis, amphu 
tryon (Aas/)\ assassin^ aOas^ celadon, chauvin, iscobar, espiigle 
(from the legendary German rogue Till Euk$tspiegel), 
harpagon^ ladre, hvelace, machiauel, nUpkistopMlis, pathelin^ 
phaiton^ pruf1iomm$i rtnard^ siide^ sgananlk, iariu/e, Ac. 

(iii) Certain Christian names have become common 
nouns of unfavourable signification : un btn^ un claude^ 
UH jeanjtan^ un jtannot^ un nicaisif un nicodime*, une 
p^ronmUe (hussy ^ from PciromUa) Ac 

(iv) Names of persons or places have been given by the 
whims of fashion to certain objects: un chdisaubriand 
(berfsieak)^ un mmtagnm {cup of black coffa), umsSkousUi, 
un$ vicioria, Ac. 

(v) Names of places have passed to the objects which are 
produced or manufactured there : alenfon, bougie, bordeaux, 
cachemire, calicot, canari, cognac, curafao, elbeuf, faUnce 
(Ital. Faenza), (cheval dt) /rise, guinie, gruyire, malines, 
moussdine (from Mosul), tulle, Ac. 

(vi) Ethnical names have been taken in a general sense, 

* FhkB Sosle*t decUration in M <4i«re't play : ' Le v^Uble Aaphitiyon 
est TAnphitryoii oil Ton dine.' — 

' The forccoivf are cquivalenC to the English Mi, koofy, Ac. 
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mostly unfavourable : arabe, bo/i/mien, canmbaU, isdave, 1 

flandrin, gascan, grec, troqtiois, j^stiiie,jM/, ostrqgoih, turc^ \ 

vandale, wisigoth, Ac Names of this kind are given to 
animals or objects: basque^ bavaroise, ^pagneul, gavoUe, 
kermme, hongre, ifuUenni, maroquitt^ persienm, pidte^ Sec 

. (vii) Proper names of persons have been given jestingly 
to animals: b^mard-rermiti {kermU<rab), Jacquoi {pott^ 
parrot), margoi {fnagp$i\ martin, martinet, pierroi {spar* 
raw) \ Ac 

II. Common mmns.^(\) Common nouns form new 
common nouns (a) by a change of gender : un garde, une 
garde ; {b) by a change of sense : bureau, ' ^toffe de bure^* 
coarse woollen cloth, hence, a work-table covered with 
this stuff, &c ; {c) by a change of both gender and sense : 
la louire (oiier), un louire {an oUer-skin, seal-skin, &c., 
garment) ; la paillasse, un paillasse ; le pendule, la pendule ; 
le triomplie, la triompke; la trompette, un trompette, tec 
(See Book II, p. 243.) 

(ii) Common nouns become adjectives by apposition : le 
prophite, le roi-prophite ; la violette, la couleur violette ; le 
violet, le rayon violet; la rose, un ruban rose. Thus we 
have on the one hand more or less popular or familiar 
adjectives taken from common nouns : canaille, crdne, drCle, 
fanfaron, farce, ganache, espiigle, ladre (the two last being 
originally proper names, Eulenspiegel and LaMarus); on 
the other hand, adjectives of colour : chdtain, indigo, lilas, 
fnauve, rose, violet, Ac, which never take the feminine 
termination, though they take the 5 of the plural. (See 
Syntax, § 37a.) 

Nouns in ^eur, •euse, fluctuate between the status of 
substantive and adjective: libe'rateur, riveur, tentateur, 
travailleur, tre$nbleur, vainqueur, vendeur. They may be 

' For all thefe common nouns and their relations with the proper 
names from which they are derived, see Did. Gm%. J0 h Lnnigut Fr. by 
1 latzfeld, Darmesteter, and Thomas. 
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considered at will (i) when they have the function of 
substantives^ either as substantives or as adjectives taken 
absolutely ; or (a) when they have the function of adjec- 
tivesy either as adjectives or as substantives used adjectivally 
by apposition. 

(iii) A common noun may ^become an interjection: 
darnel paix I silence I 

807. Pronouns. — ^The only pronoun to be noted is the 
personal pronoun moi^ which has become a substantive 
in U fttaif le non-nun (the Ego^ the non-Egq). We may also 
mention here the numerals which may be used as sub- 
stantives : le chef des onze, les doumi$nes provisoires. 

808. Verbs. — The following parts of the verb must be 
considered in this connexion : the present and past par- 
ticiples^ the infinitive, the imperative, and the present 
indicative. 

I. Present participle.— {i) The present participlci ex- 
pressing either the quality or property of the verbal 
action, is transformed into an adjective with the greatest 
ease ; and the adjective in its turn may be changed into 
a substantive. Thus we have referring to persons : snp- 
pliant^ une personne snpplianU^ un suppliant ; extravagant^ 
des gens extruuagants, des extravagants ; and so also une 
aspirante, un congu&ant, les debutants, un imigrant^ une 
mendiantCf les protestants, une servante, and referring to 
things : une wtriante, une consonnante, un dannant (frame\ 
un nwrdant, u$u roulante {chair on castors), un stim$dant, 
les tenants, and les abo$ttissants. 

We may also note a curious formation of masculine sub- 
stantives expressing the abstract idea of the verbal action : 
le kvani, k couchantK Here the present participle has 

* Not the subject, «r fw m Uui, m cmm^ but the actkMi» h Iimt, ^ 
mmhrnr^ and, by extentioB, the place of the actloiiijvbera the nui iltc% 
or Mt% m Um^ m co w cW, i.e. ' the east/ 'the 
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almost the function of the English present participle or | 

gerund in evimng* ^ '^ 

(ii) The present participle is easily turned into a pre- | 

position : cofiarmmi, dttrant, pendant^ touchant, Ac ^ 

II. Pasi pariiciple.'^x) The past participles of verbs [ 

expressing an immediate or instantaneous action readily •; 

become adjectives, and the latter in turn as readily become ! 

substantives. These substantives may denote persons: j 

Its assi/g/Sf un assocU, un iUmrdi^ ufu fiancie^ une mariee^ \ 

Ac. They may also denote objects ; in which case they ] 

express either (i) the result of verbal action : un M, un 
/crit, uH/ait, that is, 'ce qui a €t6 dit, toit, fait' {a saying, 
a wriUngf a deed) ; or (a) the abstract verbal action itself: 
le prononcd dun jugemetU, that is, ' the action of pro- 
nouncing or pronouncemeni* ; rin<mci des faits, that is, 
'the action' of enouncing or enunciation* This double 
function of the participle used substantively already existed 
in Latin, and in this French only continues the Latin 
tradition. 

Participles thus employed are either masculine or 
feminine in form, sometimes owing to the ellipsis of a 
masculine or feminine substantive understood, sometimes 
without: une arm^e, that is, 'une troupe arm^'; un 
r^sum/, that is, * ce qui a 6t6 r^umd ' ; une tranche, that 
is, ' ce qui a ^t^ tranche.' 

The abstract signification is as frequent as the concrete : 
vetuire d la criie (A> sell by public auction), that is, ' It Taction 
de crier*; une chevauch/e (a ride, obs.), that is, 'Taction de 
chevaucher.' Past participles taken from intransitive verbs 
exchange their past signification for the present when 
used in the concrete or abstract : une monUe, that is, ' ce 
que Ton monte,' or ' action de monter ' [just as the approxi- 
mate English equivalent asceni means ' ^at is ascended * 
or ' the act of ascending 'J ; alUe, ' the way you go * or ' the 
action of going * ; issue, 'the way you go out, exiL* 

og 
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This fonnation of substantives from the past participle, 
. otherwise called partioipial sabstantlTes, is of extra- 
ordinaiy richness and inexhaustible activity. 

We have seen (Book 1 1, § 250) how frequent it was during 
the Middle Ages, and how many of the ' strong ' past par- 
tidplefl^ though replaced in the conjugation of the verb by 
the 'weak' form, have been preserved in Modem French 
as substantives, some masculine^ but the majority feminine : 
mame. cours, fHiis, mors, poids ; {em. course, deite, 4Ue, messe, 
ptrU, posie, quite, receite, rente, route, toise, vente, Ac. 

We saw also that these strong participles might exist 
in two forms, now represented by two different sub- 
stantives: poste and ponte, toise and fente, Ac. Weak 
participles have also contributed to the formation of 

especially during the last hundred years: 
f, communique, imigH, fidM, insMrgi, rendu, Ac 
These participial substantives of recent formation are 
generally masculine ; a very small number are feminine. 
The popular language, on the contrary, continues the 
process of the Old language by the daily creation of. new 
ieminine participial substantives: une brossA {brush with 
an enemyX une digelie, une peignie, Ac 

(ii) The past participle readily becomes a preposition : 
excipti^ hormis, Ac 

III. Imperatioe.'-{i) The imperative gives both sub- 
stantives and adjectives, but mostly by means of com- 
position (§ 301). We rarely find. isolated imperatives save 
as nautical terms: aborde, accoste, Ac, which are orders 
io board, come alongside, Ac. 

(ii) The imperative gives a few interjections: tiens/ 
^esi VOHS (not te$%eMl if est vou^ ; da (in oui-dd), contraction 
of dea or dia, O. F. diva, from dis and va; vcyons, va, 
edbms;gttre,aga,'9ibid\ was still in use in the ZTth century 
tor agare (from agarer, to look at). ^^ 

IV. Ififimtioe.— In Old French the infinitive was used 
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as a f uLa linliv c^ in iriiich case k was OKisdy accompanied 
by the aitide; and Ais usage was preserved until the 
i6tli cctt lurjr. But firom tint time Ae language had 
become too analytical longer to tolerate this construction, 
in whidi the same term was used to denote both the 
substantive and the verbal action. La Fontaine^ inspired 
by the language of Ae z6th century, still uses : vtmdrt U 
donmr (to teO de^) ; but it was an archatsm, and not- 
withstanding the endeavours of certain writers of the 
i8th and 19th centuries the construction has been lost 

Thus the Modem language still contains substantives 
ibrmeriy taken from infinitive^ but no longer possesses the 
power retained by other sister languages of using the 
infinitives of all verbs as substantives. Where Italian uses 
i fenUni^ * le se rependr/ French uses le r^trntir. In 
the annexed list of substantives taken firom infinitives it 
is only by reflection that we recognize their verbal origin: 
un avoir ^ U baiser, U botrtg des dAoires, des d^feuMers, des 
devoirSp desJ&mrs^Us dires, Us Hres, le/airg, le gtMer,des 
hisirs^ U tmrngpr^ un fmanoir, des peHsers^ un plaidcyer^ un 
plaisir, des pourpaHerSf un pouvoir, le repe$itir^ k rire^ U 
savoitt un souper^ U sourire, un souvettir, des vwres, un 
mauvais vauloir, Ac 

V. Present indicative.— French, like other Romance 
languages, has inherited firom Latin the power of making 
nouns (substantives^ and sometimes adjectives) from the 
radical of a verb as presented in the present indicative 
singular. These derivatives mostly come from verbs of 
the first conjugation, and are generally feminine when they 
end with an e mute : 

Masa aboyer j'aboie un aboi 

accorder j'accorde un accord 

achater (O. F.) j'achate un achat 

afironter j'affronte un affironi 

amasser j'amasse unamas 

oga 
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Masc appeler 


i'appelle 


unappd 


(MMi.) apporter 


I'apporte 


unappori 


arr^ter 


i'arr^te 


unarrii 


bUUner 


jebUme 


UH bldtm 


buter 


je bute 


unbut 


digner 


je digne 


unclin 


compasser 


je compasse 


un compos 


oompter 


je compte 


uncompu 


ooQter 


je coQte 


uncoUt 


crier 


jecrie 


uncri 


d^bourser 

» 4 


je d<5bourse 


undAoun 


d^corer » 


je d^core 


UHiUcar 


d^aigner 


je d^daigne 


UHiUdain 


d^Oter 


je d^Ote 


un digM 


delayer 


jed^lai(0. F.) 


^^mWw ^^^9f^^/w9 


d^Murtir 


je d^parz (0. F.) 
S3 je departs 


undipari 


emprunter 


j'emprunte 


untmprufU 


flotter 

* • 


je flotte 


unflot 


jctcr 


jejette 


unjet 


manquer j 


je manque 


unnumqm 


m^riser 


ie m^prise 


unnupris 


pandonner 


je i>ardonne 


unpardon 


prater 


ieprete 


unprH 


Fan. adresser 


I'adresse 


uneadnsse 


aider ] 


j'aide 


une aide 


allonger 


j'allonge 


um allonge 


appliquer 


i'applique 


une applique 


approcher 


j'approche 


uneapproche 


cacher 


je cache 


uneatcke 


cesser 


jecesse 


upiecesse 


commander 


je commande 


une conunatme 


conserver 


je conserve 


utuamserve 


coucher 


jecouche 


jine coucke 


cueillir 


jecueiUe 


une cueille 



I 
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d^p€cher 

denser 

d<5pouiIler 

ddtrcmpcr 

disputer 

^couter 

dever 

enclaver 

^uvanter 

excuser 

fatiguer 

fouler 

gouvemer 

montrer 



je ddptehe 
je d^pense 
je d^pouille 
je ddtrempe 
je dispute 
j*^oute 

j'enclave 
j'^pouvante 
j'excuse 
je fatigue 
je foule 
je gouverne 



umdipSche 

unedepensi 

umiUpouilU 

uned/irefHpi 

une tUspuU 

les Peonies 

unedive 

uneendam 

une^xmvanU 

u$ufatigu€ 

unefouU 

unegouverm 



je montre 

Note the following verbs : 

relevcr je relief (O. F.) un relief 

maintenir je maintien ,, un maintiin 

soutenir je soutien „ un soutien 

esp€rer j'espoir „ unespair 

It is on the ground of these last forms, and certain other 
analogous ones where the substantive corresponds to the 
present indicative of the Old language, that we take the 
view that the verb radical in all the other substantives 
quoted is that of the present indicative. 

This formation is still very living and very fertile, es- 
pecially in the popular speech. 

809. Indeclinable words.— The adverb may easily 
become a preposition, and the preposition an adverb ; the 
adverb may also become a conjunction (Book II, § 256). 
All three, as well as the interjection, may become sub* 
stantives : U dedans, le dehors, le dessus, le dessous, le pour, 
le contre, les si, Its que, un hold, des ho, des ah, un haha, &c 

Thus all the parts of speech may exchange their 
functions by improper derivation. The most fertile forma- 
tions are those that change the adjective, the past participle, 
and the present indicative into substantives. 



1^ 
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II. Proper Derhntkm (with Safiiscs). 

810. Propers DERIVATION.— Proper 6iuirMC(n creates 
new words by adding special syllables called suffixes to 
the radicals of existing words. 

This formation is of great fertility, especially as com* 
pared with the poverty of sufiix-formation that charac* 
terizes the Germanic languages. 

French possesses, or has possessed, more than a hundred 
different suffixes^ belonging to either the Popular or the 
Learned language : some lived in the earlier periods and 
have died out ; others have been created during the growth 
of the language and are still flourishing ; others, again,~have 
survived through the whole epoch of fourteen centuries^ 
without losing any of their primitive energy. 

The form of a suffix has often changed in consequence 
of changes in pronunciation : often, again, the sense has 
changed in the lapse of time^ and many a suffix has 
no longer at the present day the same signification as in 
Old French. 

Suffixes are not individual, isolated words, each ex* 
pressing either an idea or an image proper to itself; they are 
general expressions or formulas of abstract notions, which 
the language detaches from the words in which they 
are to be found, and joins on to other words of analo* 
gous form, so as to extend the significance of these in 
varying degree. Thus the suffix -essi existed in Latin, 
\ under the form of •|tia> in such words as larg|ti% which 

i became in French largesse, and this syllable •esse was 

[ added to the radicals of other adjectives : faibl-esse, rud' 

esse, si^-esu, ice The suffix Hige existed in Latin, in the 
ibrm of •f^ioom, in a certain number of words like sil* 
Tftioam, which became in French sauvage, and vi^tioum, 
which became voyage; this syllable was added in the 
same manner in French to a great number ofother radicals: 



J 
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Thus was extended the use of these terminations^ which 
might in a sense be called 'words,' as expressing ideas; 
but which are not true words, since they do not exist in 
an isolated state, but are always added to other words. 

81L Significations of suffixes. — I. In order that a 
sufiix should be living and able to give rise to new words» 
U is mcessary and sufficient that the suffix, as well as its 
conjoined radical, should awaken a clear idea in the mind* 
If neither the radical nor the suffix awakens this clear 
idea, the derivative has absorbed the suffix. Thus in 
vOrail, where the suffix -at/ is no longer perceptible ; in 
iaureau, where the radical is no longer recognizable ; in 
soleit, where neither radical nor suffix is now apparent, the 
derived word has become a simple word, there is unity of 
image. On the contrary, in herb-elii, poliss-oire, sag-esse, 
the radical on the one hand, and the suffix on the other, 
stand out in bold relief: the image is divisible, and the 
suffix, preserving its complete value, may be joined to other 
radicals and thus produce new creations when needed. 

II. The suffix may (i) convey the abstract notion of an 
object : iUign-oirt graU^oir {exUnguisIier, scraper) ; or (a) 
of a physical or moral quality ; raug-eur^ verd-eur, just- 
esse, sag^sse, ancienne-U {redness, justice, &c.) ; (3) it may 
express a verbal action or its result: blandtiss-age, lav- 
age, ameuN-ement, attroup-ement, chang-entent {washing [the 
SiCtion\ furniture, gathering, &c.) ; (4) it may express a col- 
lective notion ; ferraHle {old iron), litnaille {filings) ; (5) it 
mayicxpress a depreciatory or pejorative idea: bav-ard, 
cofnmun-ard; (6) it may denote a person or an object and 
serve as a diminutive : fiU-ette, nwuch-eron {midge), flantm- 
erole {will-o^*the-wisp), ail-eron^ French has hardly known, 
and no longer possesses, augmentative suffixes, which are 
so numerous in both Italian and Spanish* 

III. The signification of suffixes has not in all cases 
been constant ; many a suffix conveys an abstract notion, 
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in^ich is quite difierent from that belonging to it formerly : 
it has really become a new sufBx by assuming a new 
function. Thus the suffix -age in Old French once expressed 
a collective idea : charbonn*ag€, feuiU'Ogef ptum-age ; and 
has still that function in some ancient words which have 
been preserved in the Modem language. At the present 
time Hige expresses the action of the verb : blanchiss-age, 
lavage. The suffix -aUle indicated originally a collective 
notion ; at the present day it expresses a pejorative idea : 
radic-aSU (radical mob), vakUaUU {pack of servants). The 
suffix HissCf which had once no very dear signification, 
has now assumed a pejorative one : fad-asu (unpkasiftgiy 
insipid), laiHtsse {dish-water, over dilute beverage), paper-asse 
{useless papers). 

Whence do these changes arise ? They are no doubt 
due to the action of certain derivatives formed with these 
suffixes^ in which some special idea originally expressed 
by the radical itself has been transferred to the suffix : thus 
in chiennaille (Mod. F. canaille), an ancient synonym of 
meute, ' pack of hounds^' the unpleasant idea evoked by the 
radical chien affected the suffix, first in the word chiennaille, 
and then in the new derivatives in -aHle. The suffix Hisse 
in bestiasse (originally a beast, and hence a stupid person) 
acquired an unpleasant notion from its radical, destined to 
affibct thenceforth every new word in •asse* 

81S. Forms op suffixes,— (i) Gallo-Romanic suffixes 
consist without exception of one or more aooentod syllables. 

Latin, like Greek, German, and English, pos^ssed 
atonic suffixes. But these atonic suffixes^ in passing from 
Latin to French, of necessity disappeared ; or, if they were 
preserved, took a tempus forte. The Latin tfa^ derived 
from vinum, vin, became the French vfgne; the Latin 
fkfg-Idnaiiy *fr|f-Idiiiiiy has become, it is true, the French 
/Mdi and the Latin ppMUa» tT-Io% have become the 
French perkf aie. But the suffixea -Mi •idii» ^alti •iM, 
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have not formed any new words in French, and have been 
lost as suffixes, because they were not accented. On the 
other hand, the Latin suffix -la, although atonic in Latin, 
has become the French suffix -ie, because in French it took 
the tempus/orU ; -j/k. The suffix -dlus, also atonic in Latin, 
acquired a tempusforkf and became '^^ -euil, or -a/1 

(ii) The suffixes are divisible into classes, each generally 
added only to radicals of one and the same kind. Thus 
Hnr is added to the radicals of verbs : graitotr, poussoir ; 
•ise to the radicals of adjectives : gaiUard-ise, lourd-ise ; •eur 
to the radicals of adjectives : grand-eur, haul-eur, larg-euri 
-able to the radicals of verbs : aim-able^ hu-able. 

However, extensions arising by analogy through the 
action of the derivatives have caused some confusion : for 
although raisonnabU comes from raisonner, or rather from 
raisonn; the radical of the verb, it is decomposed into 
raisan + -able, and on this type have been formed : charitable^ 
Suitable, v^rHabk, in which the radicals are those of sub- 
stantives. 

Confusion may occur in other ways. In /adage we do 
not recognize the radical either of a verb or of a sub- 
stantive : this word must therefore be due to another kind 
of analogy. Blanchissage and lavage, as well as blanchis* 
seur and laveur, come from blandiir and laver. Now, the 
number of verbs which thus give regular derivatives in 
both -eur and -age is considerable enough for the two 
suffixes -eur and -age to have been brought together and 
associated, and iYiM%fact'age {dislribuiiaH 0/ parcels, &c) is 
due to the existence of /acl-eur (carrier, porter, and, later, 
postman). 

(iii) By virtue of analogical extensions the suffixes of the 
xst coi\jugation have replaced those corresponding to the 
other conjugations. The verbs of the xst Latin conjugation 
gave derivatives in •% bills : amfr«, amf bills ; those of other 
conjugations gave derivatives in -f bills : orfdisM, orsd|bllia. 
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In French we have : aimer, aimabU ; but croiret instead of 
giving the derivative croyible, gives croyable. 

In fact between the 6th and the 8th centuries a great 
action of analogy took place, which recast most suffixes of 
the other conjugations on the pattern of those of the zst 
The same action also affected the present participles and 
gerunds of all verbs, so that we may consider the new 
derivatives as taken from the verb radical as it occurs in 
the present participle. The suffixes whose use was thus 
extended by this analogy were: •able, -fbilem; -ement, 
•amfntnm; •tfur, -atfrem; -ij^ •at]oium ; -Mfir,*at9ra; -oir, 
•fit9riiim. 

Thus fBuoere, /aire, gives in Latin the derivative &o- 
t9rem, which has become /aiieur in bienfaitear, tnalfai* 
tear} the language has, however, created a new verbal sub- 
stantive from the French form of the present participle : 
fais^ni, fais-eur. It is the same with If gore, lire, which 
gave the Latin leot^rem ; if leot^rem had passed into 
French it would have become liteur, but this word was 
discarded and replaced by the new derivative liseur, de- 
rived from the radical found in lisHini. In the same way 
ff^mir has given g^missemeni through g^missani; meuririr, 
meurtrissure through meuririssani ; brum, brunissoir 
through brumssani--)UBt as connaUre has given coHMoiss* 
able through connaissani. 

(iv) Certain suffixes have become modified in form, in 
course of time, under the general action of phonetic laws. 
Thus the Latin suffix -ftt9rem passed through ^dor 
(nth century), -awr^ -ear (lath), -eeur (z3th), into *eur (end 
of 14th). 

The Latin suffix -at^ra passed through -adure (zith cen- 
tury), -aUre, -eOre (lath), into -ure (end of X4th). 

The suffix -atfoiiim passed through Htdm (nth century), 
-tf&V •<&( (lath), -as (i3thX into -is (end of 14th). 

The suffix -atfrium passed through -adoir (nth cen- 
turyX ^^^9 -^^ (i3th)^ into -<^ (end of the z^tb). 
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Radicals, like suffixes, changed in form under the action 
of the same phonetic laws ; hence, in certain cases the 
final of the same word was different at different periods, 
and the word has yielded more than one derivative with 
a single suffix. The word which is now pronounced tour 
(the masculine substantive) was in Popular Latin tfrnum, 
which first became the Old French Uhm ; and, later on, 
hm lost its final n, and gave tdr^ tour. In the form of tom^ 
with the verbal suffix •^, this word gave the verb eutomer, 
which has become efUourner; in the form tour it has given 
the verb entourer with the same suffix. So jom^ from the 
Latin di^mum, gave jounUe^ journal^ ajoumer ; later on 
jour gave ajouri. The Old French brebisette dates from 
the time when the s of brtbis was pronounced ; brMete 
from the time when it was no longer pronounced. Bour^ 
geois is traceable to a period when the g of bourg was 
heard; faubourien belongs to a period when the g in 
faubourg had become silent In this way many derivatives 
bear on their faces the relative dates of their formation. 

(v) We must also bear in mind the law of alternation 
in the nature of the vowel in a French syllable, accord- 
ing as it was originally accented or atonic (Book I, § 59). 
Many a Latin radical had its vowel accented in a simple 
word, and this has been modified according to the phonetic 
laws that govern accented vowels ; while in the derivative 
the same vowel was atoni^ and it has been preserved intact 
or modified according to the phonetic laws that govern 
atonic vowels ; thus : 

m^re becomes fuor marfnum imnif 

pf tra ^ pi^rre petrfnem perron 

pflum ,, poil pilfsum pelos {O.F.) 

pil^^sam peIous4 

n^^vnm „ nmf novfUmn ncaveau 

dolfirtm „ douleor ddor^sum dWoumijr 

Sfl* H gu&oU galfsom goxJeux, goulu 
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We shall have frequent occasion to recall this law. We 
must^ however, notice that it is far from being unifonply 
followed The influence of analogy has in many cases led 
to the adoption of the same form in the derivative and in 
the simple word* Thus we already find in Old French 
fierti loxferU(^M<t to fier\ hoirU (due to h(nr\ croyance (due 
to craire as well as cHance), pUUm (due to pied)^ instead of 
the forms the phonetic laws would lead us to expect We 
may notice in the same way the spelling graineUer (due to 
gnUm], instead of the regular spelling grinetiir. 

81S. Intercalation of suffixes.— It often happens 
that between the radical and the final sufiSx other suffixes 
are intercalated, as in : chambriUon^ ganidei,pelletier, roiteUt 
Between chambr- and •on the suffix -ill' is intercalated; 
between roh and -€/ the suffixes •/• (for et) and -«A : roi'€i'€l*€t, 
roi-M-ei. 

Sometimes the intercalation is only api>arent, and in 
reality there have been successive additions and no inter- 
calation of suffixes. Thus rai first became roiet (still used 
as a proper name) ; then raiet became roieUl, which was 
reduced to roiUl, and finally roiiel was lengthened to roiieUL 

Sometimes the intercalation is real. Chambre gave 
ckambriUon; gani, ganklet) feau, peUetier—mthout pass- 
ing through intermediate words chambrilUt ganUl, pellet, 
formed with the secondary suffixes •«&, •el, •et, which, 
though they exist independently, merely serve here as 
links between the radicals and the suffixes -on, •et, -ier. 
The intercalation of these suffixes is due in most cases to 
the difficulty felt by the tongue in adding a suffix beginning 
with a vowel to a radical ending either with a vowel, pure 
or nasal, or with a consonant dropped in pronunciation. 
Take the words bijd$if /cu : it would be difficult to add to 
these the suffixes ^ier and -on respectively ; and we find as 
derivatives with these suffixes lnjou4'$erf ScussHm. Take 
again ehaux^ of which the x has dropped in pronunciation ; 

A 
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it has yielded similarly ckau4'^ (to Ima) and Mau-d-er 
{io Imiwashy. 

Among such intercalations we may especially note the 
following : — . 

(a) IntercaUUkm of r. — This is very frequent The 
syllables -on, -eau, •ol, have been lengthened into -^ron, 
•ereau, "irol, in fiiueron, po^nau, /^erole, Slc, owing t<i 
a false analogy. Many words in -ier (and ^eur) formed 
diminutives in •on and "eau: berger, bergeron; vacher, 
vacheron; voleur, volereau, Ac; and probably technical 
names Ukt/orgeron, mameron, tdckeroH, vigntron, to which 
no corresponding simple words are known, have a like 
origin. Now in course of time, instead of connecting/or- 
geron with forgmr, volereau with voleur, the people came 
to connect them with forge and vol, and so to imagine the 
existence of the suffixes -eron, •ereau; and thus were 
formed /f/^^rtm, moucheron, laideron, &c., from puce, mouche, 
laid. "Eron and ^ereau then led to the use of ^erol for -ol. 
We have an exactly parallel formation in the case of -mif, 
which has replaced -ie in many words formed from a false 
analogy with bonneterie, chevalerie, which are themselves 
regularly derived from bonnetier, chevalier (see $ 315). 

(b) Intercalation oft. — The intercalation of a t in abriter, 
agioter, btjoutier, caillouter, cafeiier, ferblantier, papetier, Ac 
(derived from abri, agio, bijou, caillou, cafi, ferblanc, papier), 
has similarly for its starting-point the existence of deriva- 
tives in which the t really belongs to the radical, but is not 
sounded in the simple word, e.g. laiOer, laiterie, lailage, 
/bruiter, crocheteur (from lait, bruit, crochet), Ac. These 
words suggested the existence of suffixes, -tier, •terie, 'tage, 
•ter, 'teur, and these forms, especially since the 17th cen« 
tury, have been added to radicals ending in a vowel, pure 
or nasal. It is owing to this fact that substantives in •eau 
no longer yield verbs in •eler, but verbs in -auter. Thus 
(rompeau we have the old verb peler, the modem d^peauter; 

* [DtsUnsuiih from Ak^adtr, to Kotd, derived firom cMmi^] 
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biua$iier, iabkauier, are formed in the same way. Old 
derivatives formed rq;ularly have been transformed so as 
to resemble the new model : abrier has become abrUer; 
f€mmn^fmrmdur€\ iabaquHre, iabaiiire, Ac 

{e) InUrcalatian of other consonantsx -9- or -ss- in icoinur 
(from OMif), amrfOH {court), /cusson (^cu); -ill- in chant' 
br3km (chambn\ cotiUon (cotU); -1- in dumler(duntx)i -11- 
in ipillei ((fpi) ; -d- in Ahauder (chaax) ; -▼• in amadomrier 
(amadou); -iq« in tourmguci {tountef^, Ac. — Transforma- 
tions of this kind are capable of yielding an unlimited 
number of new words^ and hence are a great source of 
wealth to the language. 

814. Alteration or suffixes.— In some cases the 
suflSx is sufficiently distinct from the radical to be liable 
to independent tiansformation, and hence it has been 
modified, or replaced by other suffixes more or less 
related to it Changes of this kind may be classed as 
follows:— 

(a) PhotuUc chaHgis.^t) PoUrat, frontal, have been 
replaced hy pottraO, frontaH. (ii) The final r having ceased 
to be pronounced at a certain periodi the suffix -eux was 
oonfiised with the suffix -€fir; hence the torms fauchcux, 
gdteux, hasardeux, for faucheur, gdtcur, hasardeur (see 
p. 479). (iii) The suffix -en was similarly confused with •an 
in In^dafi, chambellan, cormonm, and with ^and in tisserand. 

(b) Changes to hopnonynums forms.— Of these the ex- 
amples are innumerable. We may quote datteau for dallot, 
duffaud for chafaui, marchand and chaland for marchant 
and chalant, dvet for cw^ homard for homar, kc 

{e) Changes <^ one suffix for another of identical significa- 
ilioiiw— The diminutive suffixes are constantly interchanged : 
agrouette has been substituted for agrouelle, gargoter for 
gargaier^ lorioi for hrwl, maillot for maUlol, ouaHle for 
oueiBet €oniedle Unc eomUle^ Sx. This elastici^ in the use 
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of suffixes is found in Old French, in which the alternative 
forms amertif amerlor, amerhmu ; a^nsse, aspror, osfrM; 
ice., were employed indifferently. 

{d) Change due to ths i^flnenu of words cognaU inform 
or un9e.^Plurd was changed into plurid under the influ- 
ence o( stnguUir ; ucargol into e$eargoi under the influence 
of escarboi. 

dl5. NouN-sinmxES formed or vowels. — Suffixes^ 
may be classified into ttoufhsujffixis, which form nouns, both 
substantive and adjective; and verb-suffixes, which form 
verbs. The former, which are very numerous, may be 
subdivided into suffixes formed of vowels, suffixes containing 
simple consonants, and suffixes containing double consonants, 
or consonaftt'groups. 

•lA. Of all the atonic Latin suffixes formed of vowels : 
•6qm, •£% -Sum ; 4x13, -la, •lam ; -Hus, •tLa, ^om, one only, 
4e^ has passed into French, by becoming accented, -fa, 
and has given •ieK 

This suffix 'ie combined in the Old language with sub* 
stantives denoting persons, or with adjectives, the resultant 
originally expressing a state of existence or quality: che^ 
valier, duvalcr-ie; courtois, courtois-ie; fol,fol-ie; garant, 

* In this study we omit those Latin suffixes which, for want of givinf 
new derivatives, have been lost in the modern languai^e. They are^ 
however, sometimes represented in words handed down from the Latin ; 
but, in these cases, although the suffix existed as such in the mother lan- 
guage, the words are taken as simple in French. Thus ••oe- in Terva 
oem, bnbii ; •amen, •imen, in axamen, tssaim ; nutriman, nomram. 

' -In could only become •{* under the influence of the Greek suffix -{a 
(£a), which was accented, and was confused with the Latin suffix. How* 
ever, it was only in Popular Latin that it served to form new words. The 
ancient words in •!* preserved the atonic Latin i : fortla gave Jam. 
The distinction between the ancient and the new words is especially 
obvious in proper names: we have Bntagnt from Britannia, Fnma 
from Vraaola; but Bufgmu, NpmumdU^ J^/canUi, these words being 
of later date than the 7th century, that is, than the period when the Latin 
suffix •!* came under the influence of the Greek suffix of the same form. 
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garani-ie; jalonx, jalaus-ie; libratre^ librair-iei main, 
$t$air^u; malade, malad-ie; vHam, vilen^ie. 

In a certain number of words it was preceded by the 
syllable -ietf which from the 14th to the i6th century was 
reduced to -/r in words in -chier and -gUr (Book I| §§ 54» I| 
and 95, i); i^r, like ^r, becoming atonic, was changed into er : 
argenUer, argenter'te; boucher, baucher-ii; boulangtr, boulang' 
er*ie; chevalier^ chevater^ie; in other cases the derivative 
was taken from substantives in -eur where the syllable -ear 
became atonic and was reduced to -er : blanchisseur, blanch* 
isserne; menUur, tnenier-ie. This termination in •erie be- 
came so frequent that there grew up a belief in the exist- 
ence of a suffix •erkf which finally replaced the suffix -f!f 
altogether (§ 313, c). From the lath century words in 
•erie began to appear : naveUe, ncveU'erU ; aumdne gave in 
Old French amnonie and aumanerii. In the course of 
Middle French certain derivatives change their suffix -lir 
into -cm: diabUe becomes diablerii] orfivrie becomes 
offtvrerie. From the i6th century on, the language only 
used the suffix •erie in its new formations: dne, dn-erie; 
cagoif cagoi-eru ; charlatan, charlatan^erie ; coquette, coquette 
erie; coquin, coquin-erie; drdle, drUl-erie; dupe, dup-efie; 
/a$irbe,/a$irb'erie; singe, sing'Cne, Ac 

Thus the existing words in -ie, e.g. mairie, date back to Old 
French * : and this is at present changed by the people 
into mairerie. This substitution of •erie for -^ is a curious 
example of the transformations of suffixes. 

In signification the suffix "ie or •erie shows characteristic 
changes. In cagoterie,folie, it expresses the mode of exist- 
ence^ or the state of the individual who is cagot \fim. From 

' Of coarM we reier here only to words of PopnUur formAtlom We 
shall see that thia SttiBx -at is alUHn force in the Learned formation, but 
there it fiiUy corresponds to the Greek suflU -(a. 

' [The Gyiote were an outcast race, scattered through the S.W. of 
France and accused of lepro^ ; probacy through analogy of sound in 
pan, the name has now come to be used as a pejorative ^kigoi, m 
fmtOk. See F. Miche^ i?«m ifieaMMe dir Ai /WwNV.] 
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being abstract, the signification readily becomes concrete. 
Fain Jes cagoUrUSf /aire um foUe, signify to do acts 
resulting from cagotirU {bigohyXfoUe. Librairu signified 
in Old French library, a collection of books, and it has 
come to mean in the Modem language a bookseller's trade 
or shop. In industrial language the suffix •trie is utilized 
to denote industries and businesses, and the places where 
these are carried on : boulangerie, laiierie, atrftvnrie^ &c 

810. NouN-sumxcs containing simple consonants. — 
I. •^OTT. This suffix exists in some Latin adjectives, such 
as ebri*fous from eteiui (ivre). On this type Gallo- 
Romanic lengthened the adjective vems into verfous, 
which became verai, later on vrai. Verus had given the 
adjective votr, wnre, which now only survives as an adverb, 
having been replaced in its other uses by the above deriva* 
tive. 

3. •^C-TT. This suffix, of Gaulish origin, has served to 

form very many names of places. After the conquest of 

Gaul, Augustus (b.c. 27) established the land-tax ; property 

in land did not then exist in the country, since the ground 

belonged to the commune, the pagus. The establishment 

of this tax changed communal property into private pro* 

per^; the heads of the commune became landowners 

responsible for the tax, and had to exploit the lands which 

became their domains. It was necessary to designate these 

estates, and so create numerous names of places. A very 

simple means was devised : to the landowner's name was 

added the Gaulish suffix -ao, which signifies 'in relation 

to,' nearly corresponding to the suffix '(&. If this owner 

was a barbarian, •aoum was added to the stem of his plain 

name(romanized); Oamaras,Camar^Miun; XbQnis,Xbur- 

aoum ; Tnmus, Tum-aoiun. If, on the contrary, he had 

become a Roman citizen possessing a ggftiHicmm or fiunily 

name, the suffix -oonm was added to the radical of the 

name of his gens, which always ended in i: Qointius, 

H h ^ 
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Qainti-aoiim ; P»iiliii% Panli-aoum; Babinin^ Babini- 
moam. 

Thus two series of proper names were formedi in •fcum 
and -ifoum respectively. 

These underwent different modifications in different 
regions. In the South they only dropped the m and the 
u ; hence numerous names in -oc and -iac. The i of ^iac 
might combine with a preceding 1 or n, giving 1 mouilUe 
or n tmuilUe, or with a t^ giving 9, 1 : Oarendan-aoum, 
Cartnnac (Lot); Paulin-iaoum, PatUignae or Poltgnac 
(Charente InfiSrieure); Aurel-iaoumy Auriltac (Cantal). 
The might drop out, or be replaced by a tor an s : Kantu- 
aoum, Nantua (Ain); Oarbon-aonni, Charbannat (Sa6ne- 
et-Loire) ; Am-aoum, Amos (Rh6ne) ; Maro-iaoum, Mar* 
SOS (Gironde), Marsat (Puy-de«D6me). North of the Loire, 
•aoum was changed into ^ai^ -ay, nry, -^ ; •iaoum was changed 
into ^•iaif **iei, -y, by contraction : SparH-aoum, Jtpemay 
(Mame);. Oamer-aoum, Cambrai (Nord); Maa-iaoumi 
Money (Mame); Vlor-iaoumy Fkuri (Vienne), Fkury 
(Aisne); Sabin-iacam, Sivigny (Ome), Sixvigny (Seine«t* 
Oise); Anton-iaoum,^if/!aMy(Seine^t-Oise); Olipi-iacam, 
0&/[y (Seine); Gaiid*iaoum, /ofiy (Aisne), 

Let us consider a single type of names : those derived 
fiom Oant-iaoum ; in different places this became: 

Cussae (Gironde^ AveyroOi CantaJ^ Ac); 

CfosMT (Jura) ; 

Ctisstf/ (Aveyron) ; 

CuissaiiSitnt); 

Cussay (Indre^t*Loire) ; 

Cassd (Maine«t«Loir^ Mayenne) ; 

Cussf/ (Allier) ; . 

Cussy (C6te^'0r) ; 

Cuissy ( Yonne) ; 

Cmfv(Somme); 

Choiuy (Jura) ; 

CAoimy (Loir^t-Cher) ; . 
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CAotis^ (Indre^-Loire) ; 

Ckoisy (Seine^ Seine-et^Oise, Seine«t-Marae« 



Thus were formed the numerous names of pkces 
(hamlets^ villages, and towns), most of which were originally 
the names of Gallo*Roman farms or domains* We may 
notice, by the way, that from the permanence of these 
names of domains as names of localities and towns we 
may draw a very probable induction in favour of the 
antiquity of the road system of France. For these domains 
to become centres of populations they must have been 
united by a regular network of roads ; and it is not too 
bold to affirm that the commercial geography of France 
during the Middle Ages, and even in modem times, is in 
its origin traceable to the imperial administration of GauL 

3. •ICTJ. The I of this suffix being short, and therefore 
atonic, the suffix could not be preserved isolated ; but it 
passed into French in the compound form •fitiou% with 
the Umpus forte on the a. -i^tious formed adjectives in 
Popular Latin: par-ftious, sily-^ticus, vi-^tioiuii, vol- 
f ticos, &C. It became successively **fkdego, *-^60, *i4JO| 
•f go : silvf Uous, selvage^ saumge ; vif tionm, veiagt^ voyage; 
Tol^tious, volage. 

In Old French it also formed adjectives : ombre, ombr^age 
{lieu ombrage, * a place with shades* whence the substantive 
ombrage, taken absolutely, b shade) ; raim, rampage {chani 
ramage, song from the muMSfss branches or tree*tops; 
whence the substantive ramage, taken absolutely, b the 
song of birds in the optn); forme, formage ^aiiformage, 
milk set in/xrTu^, whence the substantive/an»M(f;f,yhiiifa^ 
taken absolutely, s cheese). 

Moreover, the Old language possessed a great number 

of substantives in :age expressing collective ideas ; they 

have mostly been preserved with the same sense in the 

Modem language: bra9ich-age,feHiUHige {foliage), charboiuh 

H ha 
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•tf^, lam^age, vitrntgi {glass, of a building^ taU^ags {milk 
/oodfroducls\ kc 

But as early as the Middle Ages the signification of this 
suflBz had a tendency to change, and united with verb 
radicals it has come to express in the Modem language 
the verbal action : lav-agi m the action of washing {Uwer) ; 
dwuff'Ogi SB the action of heating {€hauff€i)\ balajHtgi = the 
action of sweeping {balayer). Of rare occurrence are those 
new derivatives which, like ouHBage, * the whole set of the 
tools {(mMs) of a trader' preserve the collective idea which 
the suffix expressed in the Old language. 

This suffix was formeriy added to radicals of nouns, 
but is now added only to those of verbs '. If crayannHigi 
were an old word it would signify 'collection of crayons 
or chalks^' and would have come from crayon ; as a matter 
of fact it signifies 'the action of chalking,' and comes from 

4. -TfOU, 'TfOA. This suffix exists in laoti^oa, laUue; 
▼•rryoa^ Vima; oanr^oa^ ckarrue, &c On this type 
have been formed ^astnuram, asiru, from asirs, whence 
mudastru, mahslru, mahdru {ill'Siarred, whence it has come 
to mean St-mamurid); massus, firom masu {dub, mace); 

5. •J^OMU, •J^OIU. The Latin suffix •osus, •oius, was 
preceded by an accented vowel: -%o<ufl^ -fc/toB, -|o8ufl^ 
-foIii% rfofos^ -foXns, -i/MoB, •^olus. • jfioeufl^ -^us, was 
a very fertile suffix in Latin: galllnywwii^ herbfoens, 
adnfoia. In French the masculine form has become HiM, 
-asz solyrinm, O.F. saulas {amsalaHan) ; the feminine form 
bsLshteome Htce,-as$s:min%(At^mc9iacc. Brouillas, cauUlas, 
mibarras, pUUras, Ac, cnvassi, cusrasse, filasse, lavasse, 
knaee, ifptasse, are new substantives derived firom nouns 



* Wi|]^ howtver, Um exc ep ti on Ufudtig^i which c obi o firom fukwr 
•ad \m bMA kfomA on Um tgrpt oC Umw^ Immgit^ ktdltmr, kttUmgt 
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orverbft. There MrtzlaonounB in 'a€h4:bravache,ganache9 
ice Though in the Picard and Low Norman dialects the 
feminine form does present itself in the form of-ache, the 
nouns of this termination are mostly of foreign origin 
(Italian •acda). These substantives have a collective signi- 
fication, augmentative or pejorative. 

This suffix also formed feminine adjectives in •asse with 
a pejorative signification : bonasse {stupidly good-naiured), 
moUassif Ac; and then, the feminine form being no 
longer felt, it was extended to the masculine: blondasse{touh 
coloured^ o{hBir),/adasse, Ac Thus it is that the substantive 
savant, which had formed the masculine derivative savantas 
{pedant) (Moliire, Fdcheux, iii, 3), has given in the Modem 
language the masculine derivative savantasse {smaitem). 

6. '^OSUp 4 Gin. This suffix has given in French in 
the masculine "is, 'is; in the feminine ^ice, ^isse; and as a 
dialectal form 'iche: flAOt|cius, O.Y.faitiz {well'wrought); 
flnct|oitifl^ O.F. /eintiat {crafty); traot{oius, O.F. traitig 
{well-turned) ; salsfeiain, saucisse. This suffix was added to 
past participles \ especially to those of the ist conjugation 
(in -f turn) ; whence the form -atlcius, which became the 
French -edis, -Oe, 'Os, 'is. Thus colfkre {couler) gave 
cdIat|oius, coleiz, colOs, coulis{ventcoulis s= draught) ; levfre 
{lever), levat|oius, levediz, leveiz, Uvds^ levis {pont4evis ss 
drawbridge). Hence a great number of masculine verbal 
substantives in 'is: /boulis, froiiis, gdcliis, glaa's, hachis 
{mince), lavis, piloiis, pdtis, semis, tarchis, Ac ; and feminine 
verbal substantives in -isse: bdtisse {framework of building), 
coulisse {km. of coulis), &c We may add some words in 

* Id fiMtfeins, trsotloiuc, where the suffix is added to paitkiples, the 
i is long. Latin possessed another suffix, •loins, with the i short, which 
was added either to a4jectives or substantives : galbinXoiam, paUIoiam* 
These two words should . have become JaumMU, /Wmst, Just as ploiam, 
vloiam, became /mst, ptwcti but they gave Jaumtm^ petisu, because the 
suffix -lolvs was 'soon conrused with the suffix •loios, which was the 
source of so man/ more derivatives. 
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4di€ (dialectal or foreign): poulicki {foal} hem Norman), 
iarbiche, cormche, posiiche (Italian). 

7. •OCOSXr, •OGII7. This suffix does not seem to have 
given any derivatives in nm, 'OS, •oce^ -asse; but there exist 
some feminine words in •ache: brioche, /pinoche, filodu, 
nmUoche (a heavy mattei, from fnaillet), mioche, pioche, Slc, 
of obscure origin^ of which the ending seems to be derived 
from an Italian suffix •occa^ and not from the Italian *oooio/ 
•oooi% as in bamboche (bambocoio) ; fantoche (ftatoooio) ; 
saioche, carrosse (earlier carroche). 

• 

8L •TJOKU, 'TJOLU. Like the preceding one, this suffijt 
does not seem to have given any derivatives in •mr, 'us,-usse\ 
but there exist similarly some feminines in <tchex bau* 
druche, gaeHHche (from guenon)^ pehiche {plush, from poU) ; 
this suffix is obscure. Italian possesses some words in 
-uooio^ •uooia^ which, from the i6th century on, gave French 
words in -Mche: permche Iparroquet, ifetueoio),/a9t/reluche 
{gev^gaw). 

9. •BOLU, -lOLTJ. This suffix, which existed in Latin 
in areola^ lUseolufl, folioliun, gloriola, had the tempus forte 
on the o or the i; but it was displaced in the Romanic 
period so as to give •e^lus, -i^lus. It had a diminutive value. 

The masculine in French became first <iel, •eul, then 
•euU under the influence of analogy (Book II, p. 261) : fllif- 
lum, filleul; linte9lQm, linceul; Iii8pani9liim, /pagneul; 
tniplnm, tiOeitl; oaiKre9lQm, chevreuH; scuri9lQm, /cureuiL 
It sometimes kept the o unchanged : Insoini^lam, rossi£y$al. 
In the masculine form it lost its function as a suffix at the 
end of the Middle Ages, and left to the Modem language 
only the preceding word% together ^ith oUni/, bouvreuil, 
and a few others. 

In the feminine form -i^la it has given the feminine 
efkiUe and a number of words in 'ole or •olle, mostly preceded 
by the intercalary suffix «€r- (( 313, c)i bande, banderole) 
five^ fiveroU\ ftamme, flammerole; lis, lisgroUe; mouche, 
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maucherolU {Jly<atchir^ bird) ; rtmsse^ roHsserolU, Stc This 
feminine termination in -a/!r seems to be now extinct There 
are other words in -ole, such as aslMole, bictok, that are of 
Learned formation. 

10. 'TJImU (in -fdUtiiB^ -foalu^ -foultui^ -t^culus). 
These suffixes have become : •fcolus -^oal% -a^f HiiSe 

(gobemfoalum, gatiPemaH; ten^ola, tenaiUe); -loulus 
*Ioal% 'til •eSU (par|ouliis, pareity, -{oulus -fonl% ^U^ilU 
(auxfoula^ oreilU; peifonlum, p^\ lentrciila, lentilU^); 
-^jUmlus •t^eola^ -otal nmilU (gen^culum, O.F. genouil; 
rant^oula^ grenouiUe). 

These suffixes have been more or less fertile in new 
formations, -.foulus *aoula^ HiU -aille^ which were fertile in 
Latin and still more so in Old French, have disappeared 
in the Modern language. Of the derivatives created 
during the Middle Ages, French has preserved ^uvantail, 
iveniail, fertnaU^ vantaH, vitrail, &c. -Eil •eilU^ *il -ilkf have 
also given a fair number of derivatives : InmieiUe, pareil, 
soleit, sommeil, — Mjuilk, chenille^ fauciUe (sickle, from faux, 
scythe), grille (O. F. graille), Ac; but some of these have also 
become extinct. The numerous words in -ille of recent 
formation have another origin which we shall treat later 
on (14) ; moreover, they have not the difnitmtive significa* 
tion of the present category, but a collective sense. The 
words in 'Ouil 'ouitte were not numerous, and the surviving 
words in •ouil have, with the exception oifenouU, changed 
the 'OuU into -on : genau, pou, verrou. In 'Ouille we have 
comouille, grenouUte, qttenouille (distaff). 

11. -j^lLE. This suffix, which was very fertile in Latin, 
formed adjectives which might be used substantively. 

It has become in French -€/ or •al\ giving thus two 

' In Popular Latin the short i of the suffix -XooIa in laniiouls, liuiHk^ 
oanienla, tk^mikf was lengthened into L Thus Old French still gave 
twrniiU, orilU (for iormtiihl onfih) from oomlouls, auiloiila, instead of 
ooralottlay aurloula. 

* "^ii is of Learned ori^n ; but i|t an eari^ period it passed (ron\ Ih^ 
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diffinrent 8u£Bzes: legflis, iayal; regfliB^ royal; oarnfli^, 
ckantel; mortflii^ fHOiid\ hence the new adjectives and 
substantivet in -a/ and •€/: banal^ finat^ mUumal^— journal^ 
stgHatf-r-aeddinielf persmuul. 

IS. -pun In Latin this suffix formed (z) adjectives: 
gent{ll% gmlS; and (a) neuter substantives in -fie: 
fsenfle^ /mil (hay-hfi). New formations : charrM, chenit 
{kenml, from chien), caurtil, cotiiil, issieu (O. F. aisil, axle- 
tru), fcumU (bake/umse), fusil. 

13. .jB-HiB. This suffix was first added to verb radicals, 
pure or modified : am^bilis, amiof biliSi laudf bills, fay<xr- 
frbills. Gradually, in the form of -frbilis or -tbilis, it came 
to be added to any verb radical whatever, or even to sub- 
stantive radicals, -f bills has become 'iblef which occurs in 
a few words of Popular formation : paisible, p/nible ; but 
chiefly in words of Learned formation. The suffix most 
used iB'able\ which forms adjectives with the radical of 
the present participles of verbs of all conjugations: agrAr, 
agHdbU ; difinir^ iUfimssable ; redewnr, redevable ; recevoir, 
recevabli ; avur, croyaUe ; comuaire, connaissable ; vendre^ 
vemdabh. It is also added to substantives: charitable, 
corvMU, ijuOable, mainmoriable, sortabte, v&iiable, viable. 

In sense -fbilit expressed in Latin an active or pas* 
sive possibility: formid^bilis, who may frighien or be 
fri^hUned; fisyoirf bills, vaho or which may bri$tg into favour 
or he in favour. Old French continued diis tradition ; and 
the new adjectives in '<Me which it created might express, 
for transitive verbs, either the active or the passive aspect : 
agriaUe, thai ifioy accept or be accepted; aUiable, thai may 
give aid OT receive aid; vqyable, that may see or be seen. 

Of the active usage of* the Middle Ages the Modem 
language has preserved: seeourable, that can succour; 

kagoafe of tbe lettered to that of the people, and aapplaated -W la 
a great Daoiber of worda. 
* [The Ea^isli siifix ««Mr ia bonowed finom tbia.] 
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cwnpUMif thai can account^ Le. accountant ; ndevable, thai 
may owe, tiabli{(rom ndevair) ; iffrqyabk, that may frighien ; 
^pOHvaniable, thai may terrify^ piioyablt, who or that may 
inspire pity ; and some others. We may add all similar 
words of Learned formation : Mectable, thai may delight ; 
responsable, who or thai may answer l^fory, sohnMe, who is 
able to fay. Save these adjectives^ which are of old forma- 
tion, existing derivatives in 'able from transitive verbs all 
express the passive possibility : vendable, that may be sold, 
saleable, &c. 

In intransitive verbs the suffix nxble indicates and can 
only indicate an active possibility: convenable, that may 
suit; p&issable, that may perish ; serviable, who or thai may 
serve ; valable, thai may be worth ; alable (in pr^alable, thai 
may go \aller'\ in front). The sense of the suffix is slightly 
modified with certain intransitives : une situation remidi* 
able, a situation that one can remedy ; une affaire lamentable, 
an affair that one may lament; jours ouvrables, days on 
which one may work (from ouvrer, obsolete) '• 

14. •ZiIA. The suffix -lis (a-lis, e-lis, i-lis) could be used 
substantively in Latin in the neuter plural -Ua ; this plural 
was taken in Popular Latin for a feminine singular, so that 
the Latin termination -flia has become in French •aHle, the 
termination -^lia or -pia has become -eille, and the termina- 
tion -fli% 'Hie. There exists but one word in 'cille: merveille, 
from mirabflia ; but the suffixes •aille, -Hie, added to the 
radicals of nouns or verbs, have formed many feminine 
substantives of collective signification; and it is this 
collective signification which distinguishes them firom 
words in -aille and in 'Ule formed from -^oal% -Icula. 
[See (loX p. 47l] 

Words in •aillei accordailles, broussaiUe (brush-wood), 
cisaille,fianfailles,/u:ailU, limaille, moinaille, rimaille, semaHle, 

[These Terbe take (he indirect object, but with their Unking pr«- 
poUtiofit formed in the mind a single transitive idea and so gave deri« 
vaUves in •«!/# in the passive sense.] 
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vakta3U. The suffix •aiUe in the Modem language has 
acquired a pejorative value : pr&raUU^ radicailU\ 

Words in -UU : broutilU (fimg\ pcinHtte^ ramSkp viiUU 
(m^» triJU)\ €karmiU€, cmulnUe, 4>nmUe; in the three last 
nouns 'file has come by its collective idea to express plan- 
tations of horn-beam, hazel, or dm {charm4, coudrier, orm$y 
(See the suffix -f to, p. 481.) 

15. •J^BTOf -^LNA. This suffix in Latin formed adjectives 
and substantives (a) from substantives: villa, villous; 
Boma, Bomfnus ; and, in Popular Latin, (b) sometimes 
from adjectives : altos, altfnus ; certus, oortfnus ; and (c) 
even from adverbs : longe, longitfnus. It became in French 
(i) -nm, Htinei certain^ hauiain^ lointain, romain, vilain; or 
(2), after a palatal, 'ien (Book I, ( 54f I) : christifnum, 
Chretien ; pagfnom, paJetu The words of French forma- 
tion in -am belong to the earliest periods of the language ; 
this suffix has disappeared from the Modem language. This 
does not apply to the second form -iVn, •ienne, which has 
taken a considerable development, especially since the i6th 
century: gardien, /aubaurien, prusstenp Slc We may also 
note a peculiar use of -nin, -aifte, with numerals to indicate 
a set, this suffix having replaced the suffix -ein from -^u: 
hMUahUt muvaifUp d$$faini, dauMaifi^, vingtaine, centaine, in- 
stead of huitetne, neuveine, &c. The change is probably 
due to the influence of centam. In the masculine these 
numerals are used as terms of prosody : giiotram, sixain^ 
diMoin, &c. (Book II, $ 138). 

i6. -f NV, -INA. This suffix, which in Latin formed 
adjectives and substantives, passed into French and was 

' Mesainf prkti9^ mdicmU, coUectlveIy» ai^d in a dUpanising sense. 
But ynh€m R^gnier» in one of hit satires, says: 

* Les Latins, les H^retix et toute VtmH^mV^* 
this word, borrowed from the Italian omHqtm^fia, was used to denote 
ancient literature as a whole, without suggesting the slightest pejorative 
idea ; it would be erroneous to take it \^ ^ sefise iRfhich the langua|e 
nserOied to k Uter on« 
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used to form new adjectives : argentint bavm (in bcvine\ 
en/afUi$$f sa$ivagm; and especially ethnical names: Angevin^ 
Mtssm (0/ MetM\ Pirigqurditu It forms substantives (a) 
from nouns: ^hupin (wad)^ gourdin {from coriU \ rop(fs-€Hd, 
hence cudgit)^ grapm ; and (b) from verbs : grating picottftf 
troitin (foot). This suffix, which has a diminutive mean* 
ing in blondin, crottin, oursih {bear<ub\ has come to have 
a pejorative meaning in caloiin, galantin (wouU be gal* 
lant), plaisantifL It has also given feminine substantives : 
famine, houssine, txmtine, saisine, terrim. The feminine 
suffix 4ne is especially used in the language of chemistry, 
perfumery, and textile industries, thus forming half*leamed, 
half-popular words : aconitine, morp/ime,—bnUafitifie,vetou- 
tintp'-percaline, popeline. 

l^. -pKB. This suffix was very fertile in Latin, in which 
it designated persons, animals, and things of various 
kinds. Many of the Latin words which it formed have 
become French : charbon^faucon, tarron, lioH,poumon, savon, 
saufHon, Slc. (from carb9nem, falo9n6m, latr^nem, &c.). 
French, in its turn, has created a number of new words by 
adding this suffix to the radicals of substantives and verbs: 
brouiUon, ceinturon, chafnon, coupon, cruchon,fripon, harpopi, 
jeUm, jupon, juron, paillasson, Ac 

In the derivatives from substantives it has usually 
a diminutive value, especially in the names of animals : 
a^lon, dnon, chaton, ourson, raton {eaglet, ass foal, kitkn, 
&c); the diminutive value is often emphasized by the 
addition of an intercalary syllable which gives more 
consistency to the suffix : ail^er^on, mouch^er^n, puc^er^n, 
botiihill-on, cendfnU'On (andereUa), coi-iU'on, berr^ich-on, com* 
ich*on {gherkin), folnch-on, bann^et'On, cul^et-on, hann^etHm. 
The diminutive sense is obvious in Christian names: 
Fanchon, feanneton, Marion ; it is still apparent in laid- 
eron, souillon, tendron^ It becomes pejorative in brouillon^ 
grognon. 
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We must note that in Italian the very same suffix has 
an augmentative value, which explains the bddi^ of such 
words as baUan, caisson, canton, carafon, nt^daillon. In the 
17th century carafon, coming from the Italian, meant a 
lai^e car<rfi\ now it means a little carafe, the sense of its 
termination having been assimilated to that of the French 
termination -on. M^daiUon, derived from nUdaille, had it 
been of French origin, would have meant a small medal 
(midaiUe), but, being borrowed from the Italian meda^ione, 
it means a large medaL 

• 

i8. -ipNB. (i) Masculine. — The suffix which we have 
just examined often occurred, preceded by an i, in Popular' 
Latin : campus formed campi9nem, diampion, and in the 
same way in French croupe has given croupion ; lampfi^lam* 
pion. But in many cases the i, merging with a preceding 
sound, gave rise to a new sound : ano-i-9nem, oison {gos* 
ling), aro-i*9nem, arfon (holster); tnmc-i-9nem, tronfon 
(Book I, $ 78); compaii-i-9nem, compagnon (Book I, ( 60^ 9). 

(ii) Feminine. — This suffix formed feminine abstract 
substantives from the past participle: the participles 
laotus^ flkotos, ftisQS, traditus, nutritus, gave respectively 
leoti9nem, lefon; taatii^nem, /afo$t; fu8i9n6m, /oison 
(abundant produce or growth); tanyditiifiaem,trahison; nutri- 
ti9nem, nourrisson (nursling ; feminine substantive in Old 
French). This suffix, in derivatives from certain French 
verbs in -ftr, takes the form of •son : gu&ir, guerison ; gamir, 
gamtson. In Latin its most frequent use was with the 
past participle of verbs of the ist conjugation : -ftus gave 
•ati9nem, which became in French -aison; thus oratus^ from 
onae, gave orati9ndm, oraison ; yenati9nem gave venaison ; 
eomparati9n e m| con^araisotti In Old and Middle French 
this suffix was used with all kinds of verbs and yielded 
a great number of new words, some of which still exist : 
couver, couvaison;/a$icher, /auchaison; florir, Jloraison; 
Hvrer^ lioraison ; pendre, pendaison ; Jondre, tondaison. 
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This suffix has entirely disappeared in the Modem lan- 
guage before the suffix •atian of Learned origin : diriver 
gives 4UrmU$oH and not d&ivaisoH^. All new abstract 
substantives derived from the infinitive by means of this 
suffix end in •aium : g/n&aiisaiiOHf &c 

19. •JJKJJ, •UVA. This suffix, which is found in some 
Latin word% seems to have given but one derivative in 
French: b^cune from bee 

Qo. •J^JBJL This suffix in Latin formed adjectives which \ 



\ 



might become substantives: buooularem, pilarem, soola- 
rem, singularem ; the suffix became in Old French -^r : , ! 

bouder, piUr, escoUr, Sanger. At the end of the Middle I 

Ages <r merged into 'ier : boudier, pilier, /colter, sanglier. I 

But 'ier was reduced to <r when the radical ended * ^ 

with oh, g, 1 mouilUe, or n mouilUei vacher^berger, con* \ 

seiller, &c« ; words like pisiachier, spongier, are of ancient 
origin. The suffix, as in Latin, forms both substantives 
and adjectives. 



31. 'J^BIU. This suffix, of inexhaustible fertility, in Latin 
formed both substantives and adjectives. It passed into 
French in the form of 'ier, ^Hre, and in some cases in the 
form of •aire (contr-fritifl^ c<miraire); Hiire only gave new 
words of Learned formation, the popular suffix being -mt, 
'Hre. 

The radical of the derivatives formed with this suffix i 

may be that (i) of a substantive: buissan, buissonnier; .^ 

prisoHf prisonnier; (ii) of an adjective: gros, grassier; i 

plein, pUmer ; or (iii) of an adverb : devant, devander. The ^ 

derivatives may be (a) adjectives: mautonnter^ princwr 
{princely), printamer, routter; (b) masculine or feminine . 
substantives denoting the person acting: barbier; gedUer, 
ge^Hre; greffier; fermier, /ermiire\ {c) masculine sub* 
stantives designating a tree or plant: cerisier, 

* Old Freneh poMentd s half •popular fona, dtrMaotk 
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peupb'cr, poiftmicr; (d) feminine substantives denoting 
articles serving to contain other things: aumonUre, bon^ 
bonniire, f^acUre^ gotiUUr^ saupHre {soup4$tree9ijt tabaiUre 
{smiff^^ox\ tec ; (e) under the masculine form the sub- 
stantives may conceal a Latin neuter : charmer^ ichiquUr^ 
moutardieTf saladier, panier (paafrium)^ S:c. 

The variety of signification appears unlimited, and the 
suffix seems to have no other sense than to point out 
general relations of belonging. It may be translated by 
the vague expression 'qui tient' (that which holds or 
keeps): pommier^ 'ce qui tient des pommes'; encner, 
'ce qui tient de Tencre*; chevalier, 'celui qui tient un 
cheval'; crmUre, 'cequi tient des crins'; riviire, 'ce 
qui tient la rive'; geilier, 'celui qui tient la ge6le'; 
prisonmer, *celui qui tient la prison/ 

32. -pBS. From adjectives Latin derived abstract sub* 
stantives in ^^rem: albus {fuhUi), alb9r0m i^xlkikmsi). 
Gallo-Romanic developed this formation and created a con- 
siderable number of derivatives in which -^rem assumes 
the form -eurx grand, groftdetiri laid, laideur; large, 
largear; raide, raidenr, && The words formed by this 
suffix in Latin were masculine^ but in French it has 
become a feminine suffix (Book II, $ i6a). 

33. -pB^ -pBE. This suffix, added to the past participle 
in Latin, designated the agent. 



Traders, traditus^ derivative traditor. 
Fteeri^ fsotas, derivative fturtor, 
Ijegere^ Isotus, derivative lector. 
Imperare, imperatus, derivative imperator. 

Some of the Latin derivatives hatre become French : 
ffjaX/^fs%akffaUiur{jiibieMfaiteur,mal^^ imperat^em, 

empeteur. Here also (cf. •fbilis, p. 47a) the language has 
utilized the suffix especially in the form presented with 
verbs of the zst conjugatipni -at-fvemy which became 
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successively -^dbr (nth century), -€or (iath-i3th\ •e«wr 
(13th), and ^mr (x^). It is added to the radical of the 
present participle : 

Blanchir^ blanckissHini, blanchi$$i9ir. • 

MetUir^ mentHMt, menteur. 
V$nger, tfeHge^ni, vengmr. 

The number of these derivatives in "ear is so consider* 
able that the suffix alone has come to have the full power 
of expressing the agent, and so of forming new derivatives 
from substantives, as well as from verbs ; p/irolCf pt^roleur 
(the verb p/troUr does not exist) ; chromque, chroniqueur 
{ehrtmiquir does not exist ') ; farc^t /arc$ur (the vtrh/arcer 
does not exist). 

In Middle French the final r of this suffix disappeared 
from popular pronunciation, and even from that of the upper 
classes (Book I, § zai). People said un nunieUf un porUu 
(tiOUf un coupeu di banrses, un arracheu di denls, Ac We 
find a trace of this pronunciation in the lines of La 
Fontaine: 

Mon boo iNOMMnir*, 
' ' Apprenex que tout fltUtmr 

Vit aux d^pens de cdua qui r^coute. 

The r reappeared in the pronunciation of the middle 
classes in the middle of the i8th century. Yet even 
noyimddys /aucheux (JUU^ider) JBubsists side by side with 
fauchmr (also meaning mamei) ; baveux with baveur, Ac 
It is especially in the popular speech that the pronuncia* 
tion €u has survived so as to cause confusion with the suffix 
•iux, "euse (see a6, below). So the word un gdUux is used 
instead of un gdteur. It is really a difierent suffix from 
the latter, and has a pejorative sense : Us pariageux (those 
who wish to share other people's goods) for Us partag^urs. 

^ [It li now creepinf into Journalistic use.] 
* [Tbo final r of MtofUMur was not pronounced, even at thb period.) 
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The feminine of this suffix was in Latin -iz, •ioem : 
imp6rat9rein, imp0ratr|<)^>>^ Imp6ratr|oei& became in 
Old French empereriz ; then a new feminine* derived from 
the suffix -{sta, ^tsse (§317, s), replaced the termination -or : 
empenresse. •Esse, lengthened into ^eresse, was in Middle 
French the regular feminine ending corresponding to the 
masculine -eur: danseur, danseresse; minteur^ menteresse; 
pipeuTf piperesse ; vengeur^ vengeressi. Later on, when the 
masculine ^eur became confused with the masculine -^mjc, 
•eresse gave way to •ease : menteur, mentmsi ; -^resse was 
only preserved in a few archaisms : baitteresse^ chasseressi, 
demanderesse^ e9$chanier€sse,p/chinsse,veHg€rissi {Bock 11, 
$i64,v). 

The Modem language is modifying the signification of 
the suffix -eur, •euse, by applying it to express the names of 
instruments: un cofuknseur, une balayeuse, une moisson' 
nmse {a reaping-fptachwe, reaper) ; the suffix, thus extended 
in signification, is replacing the suffix -oiir, -oire. . 

24. •9BITJ, -pBIA. In Latin this suffix formed adjec- 
tives, which might in turn become either masculine or 
feminine substantives. Here again French has utilized 
the form of this suffix taken from verbs of the ist conjuga- 
tion (see 33^ above) : -01-91100, -ai-^ria, which has passed 
through the successive forms 'cdoir, •edain; •eoir, "eoire; 
•mr, Hnre ; but it has always a substantival value, and usually 
designates (a) the place of an action : abaUoir (slaughter' 
house), abrtMHnr {drmhtf^^tivugh), boudoir, chauffoir, Ac ; 
or (b) the instrument with which something is done; 
arrosoir {walering^poi, from arroser), baUoir, dicoupoir, bru* 
nissoir {bumishet), poKssoir. The following are feminine : 
baignoire (baih), balanfoire (swifig), ^tutnoire (skimmer), 
rdtissoire (robe), Ac. As we see, this suffix is generally 
added to radicals of verbs, but, by a misapprehension, it 
has been also added to the radicals of substantives : bou* 
geoir (ca$§dksiich\ firom bougiei drageoir, from dragee. 
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95. •yBA. This suffix formed in Latin abstract feminine 
substantives from the past participle: teyotOMp fko^ira; 
flssQS, flss^;ura ; motrsus, mora^^ra ; natustnattgira; piotas» 
piot^^ra. Some of these Latin words have become French : 
i^jniotipnL, jainiurt ; sorip^ura^ ^crUure. The language has 
especially utilized the suffix -at-\ur% taken from the zst con* 
jugation, which gave the successive forms 'aiw% •idure 
(nth century)^ '^re (lathX ^ure (14th, X5th). This suffix 
is added to the radicals (a) of verbs x bUssure (a wound)^ 
bouffissure {sweUmg), cldhtre, coiffure, JUiri^ure, iehUure ; 
(i) of adjectives : ordure (from the Old French ord, dirfy, 
still used in the 17th century), verdure {greenery); {c) of 
substantives: chevebire, denture, /ern4re, nacrure. 

Its signification, originally abstract, has in some instances 
become concrete (e. g. cheuelure, a person's hair, &c.). 

26. -9^^/ -pSA. This suffix in Latin formed adjectives 
from substantives; it has become in French •eux, -euse, 
and has kept its function : farineux, hasardeux, neigeux, 
nerveux, paresseux, poussiireux. 

27. -i^Tn. This termination of the past participle of the 
ist conjugation has become -/ in French, and has formed 

(a) adjectives: marbri (marbled), nacr/, orangi, perU, sens^; 

(b) a small number of masculine substantives : c6t/, poiri, 
pommi, raisini\ (r) more numerous feminine substantives, 
expressing (i) an abundance or collection of objects : gerbie, 
iondUe, risie (abondance de rires), &c. ; (ii) sometimes the 
idea of a thing contained : assieUie, bouch/e, cuSler/e (spoon* 
Jut), potgnie ; or with the intercalated syllable •#/* : peUeUe ; 

(iii) a product : araignie (spider-web, or spider, but properly 
spider-web, from aragne, spider, obs.) ; (iv) the res^t of an 
action : colUe (blow on the neck, col), jouie (blow on the 
cheek, joue). Sometimes the feminine derivative does not 
seem to add anything to the idea expressed by the radical : 
an, amt/e; val^ valUe, && 

a& -fTU. This suffix, neuter in Latin, designated 

I i 
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a group of trees: laurftnni, rosftam, plantatums. of 
laurds, of roses. It became French in the plural form 
as well as the singular. In the singular, -ftiuii gave 
-idn, "/d, -eid (nth century), W (nth), -€f (isth), -oi (13th). 
•Oi has been preserved in Modem French in the form 
of -oy, later •ay, in proper nouns : Aunoy, Aunay. In the 

. plural, -f ta, which at the end of the Middle Ages had be- 
come "Ote, •ate, was taken for a collective feminine singular. 
•Oie is still found in proper nouns and a few common nouns, 
e. g. gravois (for gravoi, from grive). The suffix •aie is 
now used to form new common nouns of this kind, and 
these are numercus: boulaie, cerisaie, chinaie, coudraie,^ 

ftUaie, oserate, po^^mterate, roncerate [meaning plantations 
qfhirdi4rees (boukattx), cherry4rees (cerisiers), &&], &c. 

29. "TfTTJ. This suffix in Popular Latin formed adjectives 
expressing some special development of a quality expressed 
by the radical, mostly with a idiade of deprecation or con- 
tempt : asti^tni^ possessing cunning; com^tus, possessing^ 
horns (oomaa) ; nas^tns, big-nosed. Hence in French, by 
imitation: barbu (bearded), bossu, branchu, crochu, cripu, 
chevdu, chamu, gotdu, fourchu, grenu, Uppu {large-lipped), 
maffiu, monstachu, membru, poSu, paku, pointu, Ulu, 
veniru, &c 

80. "T-J^^JUB. This suffix (which corresponds nearly to 
the English -ness) formed abstract nouns in Latin ; hence 
the French words: bonit^tem, bonU\ olarit^tem, darU; 
pmritftem, O.F. /fifi/ (Mod. F.puret/); saoit^tem, sanl/; 
▼erit^tem, O.F. vert/ (Mod. F. v&it/). In some deriva- 
tives phonetic laws required the presence of a feminine 
• before the termination 4/: iBilsitftem, O.F. falseti 
(Mod. F. fausseti) ; paupertf tem, pauvreti. The derivative 
seemed as though formed from a feminine French adjective 
and the suffix -1^; this is why in the Modem language the 
derivatives are actually formed in this way: anciennei/, 
dureH UghreU, mOifei^ oisweU, sarei/._So the Old French 
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purU has become pwrM. If a word corresponding to bonU 
had been created in our own time it would have been 

This suffix -^-^is very fertile and is a constant source of 
new derivatives designating abstract notions. The Learned 
formation has revived the Latin i of -it-%tem : diversiU] 
and thus vertd has become viriU. 

8L •'\TliL. This suffix in Latin also formed abstract 
nouns from adjectives : avfrus, ayar|tia ; j^jistus, Just|tia. 
It is also nearly equivalent to the English -ttess. In 
French it has become either ^esse or -ise^ In these two 
forms it has created a considerable number of new 
nouns from adjectives : faiblesse, wresse, justessi, richesse. 
rudesse, sagesse, trisUsse, vieiUesse, &c. ; bitise, cafartUse^ 
couardise, faifuantisef franchise, gaiUardise, gourmandiu, 
soitisi, Ac. 

We may note the interpolation of -«r- infarNfissef sdck' 
ir^esse. 

82. "JVXJ. This suffix in Latin formed adjectives from 
the past participle: attrfctos, attraot^vus; desorlptns, 
d08oript|vii8. The suffix has become in French -^ •he, 
and forms new adjectives from verbs or nouns : difeimf, 
maladif, pensif, poussif, iardif, Ac During the course of 
the language -^has often replaced -is: massi/foT massis; 
and '^nx : aist/for dseux. 

817. NOUN-SUFFIXES CONTAINING DOUBLE CONSONANTS 
OR CONSONANT-GROUPS. 

X. Double ContonanU. 

z. -Iilr (-fllns, -fUa). In Latin this suffix formed 

diminutives chiefly; it passed into French in the form of 

•el (later on "eau) in the masculine, -elle in the feminine and 

has assumed a rich development Sometimes the suffix is 

added direct to the radicali (ambe, tambeau; sometimes it 

I i a 
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requires an intercalaiy pliable : poiU^ pM-tr^tau ; tourU^ 
tourt'tr'dU ; naTem, naT-io-ella^ nacdk. 

The proper function of this suffix is that of a diminutive. 
Sometimes the derivative has displaced the simple word 
and has then assumed its original signification : coui'eau, 
mari-eau, kiur^au. Sometimes the derivative has taken 
a distmct signification, and the simple word and deriva- 
tive have both survived : denif de9UelU {toothy lace) ; an^e^ 
ombreUe {shade, sun-shade) ; pam$ne, pommeau (apple, punt* 
fuel); iombe, lombeau. The diminutive signification is 
often preserved : cave, caveau; rue, rueUe; totme, Umneau; 
b^casse, b/casseau; carpe, carpeau\ calombe, cahmbelle; 
dindoH, dindonneau; pigeon, pigeomteaui pare, paurceau; 
kmrte (obsolete), tourierelle. 

3. -SS- ({ssa). This suffix in Latin of the Decadence 
formed feminines of nouns denoting persons : diaoonlssa^ 
prop]i6t|jBsa. It came into popular use through the lan- 
guage of the Church. It has become in French -esse (Eng. 
<ss\ which has formed feminine substantives : chanoinesse, 
diaconesse, duchesse, hdtesse, mattresse, paironesse, prUresse, 
jprincesse, Ac ; and, preceded by the syllable -er*, it has also 
become the feminine ending corresponding to that of sub* 
stantives in •ear denoting masculine agents : dtfend-er-esse, 
Ac (p. 480). 'Esse has been extended to names of animals : 
dnesse, tigresse. 

3* -TT-. This suffix occurs in feminine nouns in Popular 
Latin in the form of -ftta^ which has become the French 
•eite. From this was formed a masculine -Ittu, French •//. 
Then this suffix, with a change in the vowel, lengthened 
into -ai, -aUe, -oi, -otie. It forms substantives and adjectives 
of diminutive or sometimes contemptuous meaning; small- 
ness breeding contempt. [It corresponds nearly to the 
English ^i (booklet^.'] 

The termination hU is rare : aiglai, huvat (from a$£^, 
toup\ verrai {boar of domestic pig). The .termination hU is 
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more frequent : tioi, fiivroiU. It it found in proper nouns : 
Jacquo^ Piirroi, Margot, especially in Franche^^omt^ and 
Burgundy. The diminutive sense is lost in /agoi, gigoi^ 
gouhi. It is contemptuous in bellai (childishly pnify), 
viiiUoi (oldish). We may note the intercalation of this 
su£Bx in verroUris. The termination •</ (-ttU) is by far 
the most frequent, and forms diminutives : garfonnitjfilUtti^ 
bouleUe, maisonnetti. 

The diminutive signification has disappeared, either 
through the disappearance of the original word or because 
the derivative had assumed a distinct signification, in 
baulet, corset (from corps, OS. cors), livret, ourkt, tabouret, 
alouette, casquette, tablette. The radical is a substantive 
in most cases, as we have seen, but it may be a verb : 
oBumette, bavette (bib), mouchette, sonnette (from allumer, 
baver, &c.). The suffix is preceded by an intercalary 
syllable in gant^el-et, oss-et^, band^'€tte,}emm^el'ette, char* 
donn-er-et, gorg^er-ette, pdqu^er'ette. When the suffix is 
added to an adjective its diminutive signification (= the 
Eng. 'ish) becomes very apparent: iioux, doucet; roux, 
rousset; jeune, jeunet; mou, moUet; aigre (souf), aigrelei 
(sourish) ; grand, grandelet ; tendre, tendrelet. 

a. Coiiaoiuuit-Groups« 

I. -ALD. This suffix, of Germanic origin, is a con* 
stituent of a great number of compound Germanic proper 
names, such as Grimwald, Beinwald. In certain dialects 
-wald becomes -wold : Beinwold. Proper nouns in -wold 
have passed into French in the form of -old: Beinwold, 
Reinold, Renout The form "Wald became in French ndd, 
-alt, •aud, •aut: Beinwald, Reinold, Reinaud, Renaud; 
Qerwald, Gerald, G^raud. Of these the suffix ^ald in 
French has formed, more especially, numerous proper 
names, first with Germanic elements, but afterwards even 
with Latin elements: Amaud, Artaut, Gonauli, Guinigaud, 
Reynault, Bonaud, Clairaud or Clairaut, kc 
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Owing to the number of proper nouns in -aud the suffix 
was extended to common nouns indicating persons and 
animals, giving them mostly a pejorative sense. In the 
substantives clabaud, crapaud, h^aut^ ribaud, baguenaude^ 
grigMenaud if Ac, the radical is doubtless Germanic ; in 
badttud, levraut {leveret), pataud (Jhunderer, bungler, from 
paiU), and quinaad the radical is French. The sense is 
clearly pejorative in derivatives from adjectives: finaud 
(«f^, lourdaud, noiraud, rusiaud {boorish), salaud* 

.3. •KD-. This group is found in the Latin gerundives 
-fndus^ •fndns, which in the feminine form have given 
French feminine substantives in 'OiuUx buande, buvande, 
filande, lavande, ojfrande, provende, viande, whence buan* 
dier, btionderie ; filandiire (obsolete), lavandiire [Old Eng. 
Iave$uler, whence laundry], Ac 

3. •ITS- (fnse\ The Latin -9nsem, through its Popular 
form -fse, became in French ^eis, or sometimes -&, and then . 
-ois, which in the Modem language has been changed into 
hUs; thus the Latin suffix has given rise to three dif- 
ferent forms in French : -is, -ois, hUs. As in Latin, these 
indicate origin or residence. 

Derivatives in 'is: marquis (man of the Mark or March), 
pays {coutUry), le Parisis, le Beauvaisis. 

Derivatives in nnsi bourgeois, courtois, villageois, Albi* 
geois, Bavarois, Carthaginois, Ac 

Derivatives in •ais : Anglais, Franfais ; OrUanais, side 
by side with arlenois, aUnois {cresson aUnois s Orleans 
cress, garden cress), Poriugais, Marseillais, 6ic 

The language still hesitates between the two forms Hiis 
and -Ofs. [We must note that the termination of franfais, 
hamais, marais, and a few other 'words represents the 
Germanic Hsh (Eng. Hsh in Prankish), and not the Lat 

4* •VT* (•mfnto, -fnto and -fntia). The suffix -mfnta 
was added in Latin to the radical of a v^rb : ali-mfntom. 
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firag-mfntniiL French has utilized the suffix as it occurs in 
verbs of the zst conjugation, -a-mf ntom, •emeni, which is 
added to the radical of the present participle. It is one of 
the most fertile suffixes of the language, and a powerful 
instrument of derivation ; it forms an unlimited number of 
words expressing either the action indicated by the radical 
or the state or object that results from the action : abaisse* 
menif abautissimeni, accabUment^ ac/UvMunt, accroissemeni, 
adoucissementf aUaitetneni, apparUnunt, diparUm$nt ', &c. 

In UanckimnU we have a contraction for bUmchiimeni, 
another form of blanchoiemini from blanchoysr; so chdti- 
nuHt for chdttement, from chdiier. Compartnmni, sentimint^ 
are Learned forms for amtpartetmni (cf. MparUmiHt)^ senU- 
nunL 

The suffixes -fnte and -^tia in Latin formed present par- 
ticiples and feminine verbal substantives taken from them: 
they have become in French •ani, •ance, and are added to 
the radicals of verbs. These suffixes are very prolific: 
puissant, savant, puissance, cr^ance, vengeance, &c 

5. -BB- (-ard). The German suffix -hart (hard, strong) 
has given many proper names: Meinhart, Beginhart; 
these proper names have passed into French with the 
termination ^ard, which has given rise to derivatives from 
either (a) Germanic radicals : Aymard, Bernard, Guyard, 
Havard, Richard, &c. ; or {*) French radicals : Hachard, 
Denisard, Nisard, Poupard, Ve'tittard, &c. 

From proper names the suffix has passed to common 
nouns, and has formed, in combination with either nouns 
or verbs, substantives which denote: (a) living beings, 
generally in a disparaging sense: bavard (chatterbox), 
criard, fuyard, grognard, mouchard, pillard, richard, Ac. ; 
or (b) objects : bUlard, cuissard, placard (cupboard, from 
plaque, paftel), poignard, puisard, Ac* 

[The histoiy of this word, as given in the DkHotmmnt GMrmt of 
Hatfield, Darmesteter, and Ihomas, illostratea exceUentty the develop* 
nent of the sense of the siifliz in 
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6. -8H-, -8T% -fsmiia, •|8ta» have been adopted by the 
Learned formation in Uie forms -ism^^ •isU (see under 
Learned Formation, § 322). 

The suffix -fster indicated, in Latin, an incomplete 
resemblance with the idea expressed by the radical: 
disaster (wOd olive, from ole% olive)* The suffix has 
become in French -aslre, -dire : parOlre, mardlre, fitidire, 
gentiUdire. In combination with adjectives it forms 
especially new adjectives which express a quality kindred 
to that expressed by the radical (Engl -ish): beltdire 
(coarsely hattdsome), blanckdlre (whilish), bleudire, brundire, 
doucediretfindlre (inejfficiendy cunmnf^,foldire {dniHsh)Jauh' 
dire, fudrdire, verddlre; te. It has a slightly disparaging 
value. 

Conclusion.— We have now reviewed the numerous 
suffixes that serve to form both nouns and adjectives, 
classifying them in a purely external and artificial . 
order. 

Suffixes are added to the radicals of substantives, adjec- 
tives, verba^ or indeclinable words, and by one or other 
of these combinations give rise to either substantives or 
adjectives. Of the Latin suffixes some did not outlive 
the period of Old French, and now only survive in isolated 
words where they are no longer perceived as suffixes : 
e.g. •aS, Htin, •as, -aison, •is, Ac ; others have lasted as 
suffixes down to the present day, and are still living: * 
e.g. -eur feminine), •eur (masculine), -ii,* esse, "ise, &c 
Others again have been developed in the progress of 
the language: e.g. -ilm, which has developed firom -anu 
preceded by a palatal ; and •el, which has grown up beside 
•al, from the Latin -flsm. Some have changed their 
signification, and hence their fiinction : •age, from being 
a collective suffix, has become the suffix of a noun of 
action ; •ailU, firom being a collective suffix, has become a 
pejorative. 
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The cbief truly French iuflSzet derived from Latin 
suffixes, and used in the Popular formation, are: 



•abk 


•€au,'€lU] •€rtau, 


•f/,-^if(seep.47i) 


•adi 


•ertlk 




ilU (see p. 473) 


<Lg$ 


-id, •4$Bi 




•m, •ine 


'Ogm 


•€m€9U 




-is (s-sns«m, 


•aii 


•€rU 




see p. 48^ 3) 


*a$lf •aiOi 


HSqH$ 




-iSf'iss€;'icif-idis 


•afii(from«anain) 


HSU (-ftia) 




(see p. 469^ 6) 


-aisi'ois) 


•€ss$ (•{ssa) 




•is$ 


"OiSOH 


Hi,-€iU 




•ochs 


Hil, ^d 


•iuil, -tut, •€id$ 


•otTf •airs 


•ant, •ana 


•eur{9etp. 


478, 22) 


•ois 


l^^PS^W* %^wW^^w9W A 


•iur, •eressi, 


•€US£ 


•ol, •ols 


-endiirt 


(see p. 478, 33) 


•OH 


•ard, -ardi 


•eux, •iuss 


(see p. 


•at, •oUs 


•as, Hissi 


481,26) 




•aud 


•at 


-cv 




•U 


-din 


•ten, <imti 




•u 


•aud, -audi 


•u 


• 


•uch^ 


•ay 


•ieft •tire 




•un 


•/, •€€ 


-«f(seep.4^ 


ra) 





Of these suffixes the following are still livingi in various 
degrees: 

(a) Forming the names of things, either concrete or 
abstract : -ags, •ance, •eipts$$i, •air, -urs, which are usually 
added to radicals of verbs; -U, -is, •ssse, -iss, •eur (^D€rdeu$), 
•eris, •aide, •die, -an, •is, -ine, which are added to radicals of 
nouns (substantive or adjective). 

{b) Forming nouns relating to persons (substantive or 
adjective) : •ais, •aise ; •ais, •oise ; •atU, •ante {•ande) ; •andier 
•eau, •ette, •ereau, •erelle, •ard, •arde; -aud, •aude; •eur,^eusei 
•eux, -euse (partageux).; -ien, •ienne ; -ier, 'Ore. 

(c) Forming adjectives: •aUe, •al, •el, •dtre •/, •/ei •ei, 
Htte; •eux, -euse (poudreuji^ ; -m, -ine, -m. 
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Some of these siiflBxes may pass from one class to 
another. 

We see how varied is this mode of word-formation, by 
which the most subtle and delicate shades of thought 
may be expressed This fertility of French contrasts 
witfi the singular poverty of Germanic derivation. 

318. Verb-suffixes. — ^Verb-derivation may be simple 
or complex. 

Simple derivation is effected with the help Of the suffixes 
•4r, -ir, to form, in general, verbs of the ist conjugation 
when the radical is a substantive, and verbs of the and 
conjugation when the radical is an adjective : mur, murer ; 
blanCf blanchir. (See also § 293.) 

The derivation is complex when between the radical 
and the suffix special suffixes are intercalated. Nearly all 
of these also serve to form nouns, and they add to the verb 
the same special signification that they give to nouns. 

Verbs in HttUeri /err-aiUir (to fence) ^ philosophHiUler, rim- 
mUer, Um$s-<iilUr. 

Verbs in "iller : brand-iller, fend-iller, tnard-iUer ifo nibble), 
paini-iUer, soiii-Hler. 

Verbs In 'OuiUer: gtuHmiller (to warble, from gauer^ 
jaser, to chat, ckatier), bred-ouHler (from the Old French 
bredeler, with the same meaning, to gabble, mumble). 

Verbs in -eler: dent-eler (to scallop an edge, from i$nlrer), 
emU-der (from «affA«r). 

Verbs in -eUr, -oler: claqu-eler (to rattle), craqu^eter, 
marqU'Cter, crach-oter, suf-ofer, topH>ter. 

Verbs in ^omteri ckani^mner (to hum), griff<m$ur, mdck" 
onner. 

Verbs in -Mf»r: avoc<u$er, icrkhasser, riiHuser (to dqy- 
ibwmi)* 

VeiiM in -ocher: bathocker (fo smudgij, Jldn-oAer. 

We may add pi£l4»ur ifo stamp), plenr^nicker (to 
wkimpet^, Ac ^-* • ■ 
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Finally we must note the very prolific suffix occurring in 
the forms -oyiTf -ayer, 'eyiTf or even -flrr; char, ckarroytr 
(io cart), charrier (fo float down, of a river carrying ice, or 
wreckage); mt^ virdoyir\ tamu, larmcyer\ net, mik^yer; 
andg, andqytr ; fiU, fisiqyir ; bigM, bigaytr {fo $t a mmn) ; 
pUmcki, pkmckHirp te. 
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819. Learned formation from the latin and greek. 
— ^We have spoken (Book I, § 16) of the history of this 
Learned formation first from the Latin and then from the 
Greek, by which a considerable number of words have 
been borrowed, and introduced into French. 

We know on the one hand how the Latin Learned 
formation first had recourse to Low Latin, that is to 
mediaeval Latin, at the very origin of the written language; \ 
how the words taken from Low Latin increased in number, 
imperceptibly at first ; how they multiplied from the 12th to 
the Z4th century, and finally made quite an invasion in 
the 15th ; how, at that date, the lettered classes, becoming 
more and more familiar with the writers of ancient Rome, 
resorted to Classical Latin; how, in the i6th century, 
a movement of reaction took place, which endeavoured to 
reduce the borrowing of fresh words, but did not succeed 
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in suppressing it ; how this still continuedi perhaps with 
more moderation, in the zyth and i8th centurieSi and 
again assumed a more considerable development in the 
19th century. Learned formation from the Latin will never 
cease until the whole Latin vocabulary has passed into 
French. 

On the other hand, in the Middle Ages Greek was 
unknown, or could no longer be read. When the monks 
met Greek words in a manuscript they . said : graecum est, 
mm l^gitur {U is Gnei, it cannot be read). It was in the 
14th centiny that its study was revived, first with the 
help of Latin translations made by the Italians. Bishop 
Nicole Oresme [d. 1382], councillor of Charles the Fifth, 
translated the works of Aristotle, and then for the first 
time appeared such words as aristocraiie, dAnocratie, 
numarchie. This does not imply that they penetrated into 
general use immediately; they were mostly confined to 
works of limited circulation. In the i6th century the 
knowledge of Greek received considerable development : 
the great scholars of the Renaissance studied this beautiful 
language enthusiastically ; and authors like Rabelais intro- 
duced Greek terms into their works. On the other hand 
the Greek terminology, through Latin, entered into the 
language of science ; and, the Latin being translated into 
French, Greek words became French. The unprecedented 
growth of the natural sciences in the i8th century intro* 
duced an endless number of Greek words. Words were 
taken from all sources, in every form, simple or compound, 
and we find even Greek radicals combined, according to 
the laws of Greek composition, to form new French words. 
In some cases Greek prefixes and suffixes were added to 
Latin or French radicals; and this enormous mass of 
foreign words has infused into French modes of word- 
formation that are contrary to its genius. 

The inconveniences of Uiis influx will be shown below : 
we only note here that this learned language for the most 
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part remains foreign to those who are unacquainted with 
Latin. The common people^ who can only speak a language 
that they understand, ignore it, or, if they adopt some of 
its terms^ approximate them to the words they know, by 
the most singular distortions. Thus (Ufiniium is turned into 
a synonym of fin : un travail qui n*a pas de definition {an 
endless piece of work) ; d^lib&er is used as an equivalent 
o(iib&er: un hminu dMbdr^du service (a man freed from 
military service). The words are distorted, not only in 
meaning; but also in outward form: le carbonate (sc. (^ 
soda) becomes de la carbonade; le strapontin {small front- 
seat of a brougham) becomes le serpentin; le diabite is 
changed into diablette ; le laudanum into lait ctdtton ; la 
goutie sciatique {sciatic gout) into gouite asiatique\ &c. 
This is called popular etymology. The common people 
— and for this they are not to be blamed— cannot bring 
themselves to repeat words that they do not understand ; 
they must make out a connexion in some way or other 
between these words and those with which they are 
familiar. However, the vulgar as well as the literary 
language is growing more and more permeated with these 
Learned words. 

890. Modes of composition and derivation in the 
LEARNED FORMATION. — The modcs of Composition and 
derivation which the Learned language has introduced 
into the Popular language rest on the following principle. 
Each new French word created by Learned formaiion is 
produced on a Latin or a Greek type, either real or artificially 

Thus corporel, sSbac^, tangible, represent the real Latin 
types oorporalis, sebaoeus, tangibilis, carried directly into 
the Learned language. On the contrary, caudal, crustac/, 
e^^losible, correspond to artificial types caudalis, omsta- 
oeu% e^q^losibilis, taken from the simple Latin words 

' [Compare oar vulgar English ^emm-groMM^ for Mparagus.] 
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emdm, enist% ezploms. Fabulisie is not deriv^ from 
/Met but from a Latin type ftbuliata^ artificially derived 
fromfobnlai 

So also with compounds. In forming a compound 
signifying 'bee-culture,' Latin gives apis for bee, and 
enltora for cuUure; the Latin compound would be api- 
ooltnra on the type of agrioultnra ; apionltnra is there- 
fore transferred to French in the form of apiculture. 

The same principle applies to Greek: on the types 
of amaiix6si8 {dimsighf), taken from amanros (dim), and 
arthrosis {articulation), taken frt>m artbros (a joint), Ac., 
the Learned formation has created with neuron (nerve) 
the word near6sis and rendered it by n^urose. With the two 
words osteon {bone) and lithos {sione) Greek might have 
formed osteolithos; it is this compound lawfully coined 
by the modems that has become the French ostMithe 
{petrified bone). 

I. Learned Formatioii from the Latin* 

821. Borrowings from the latin. — Borrowings from 
the Latin form the most considerable part of the learned 
vocabulary of French. It is unnecessary to give examples. 
We shall only quote Latin words (both from Classical and 
Low Latin) which have passed unchanged into French 
without the slightest attempt to gallidze them : ab irato, ab 
iftteslat {hv ab intesiato), ad libitum, ad patres, ad unguem, 
ad valorem, a fortiori, a priori, a posteriori, Ave Maria, 
benedicite, caput mortuum, credo, cruor, deleatur, ecu homo, 
ex professo, ex cathedra, ex voto, fac simile, irnpromptu, 
oremus, quoUbet, rossotis, semper vivens, semen<onira, Te 
Deufn, tu autem,vice versa, vertex, Ac. 

We shall quote more borrowings from compounds with 
partides (§ 3^ a). 

822. DERrVATION ON THE LATIN MODEL. — ^Wc give the 

list of the more important Latin suffixes transferred into 
French:— 
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X. Noun^iiflBxes : 
•iimif used in chemistry : alumimupHf poiassmm, sodium. 
•ioii% French "iqug, fomu adjectives: chwUqu€f ftrriqtu 

(this is difficult to distinguish from, the Greek suffix 

•ikosy p. 501). 
»MSiis, -ens, French hict^ -oc^, -/if, indicates the organic 

orders and families of the animal and vegetable 

kingdoms: lOiadeSt lili/ts; rtnanculaUiSf reptoncuUgs; 

crustac^ The plural is used to designate the gtoup, 

the singular a member thereo£ 
•alia takes the same forms in Learned derivation as 

Hi Popular derivation : -a/, "ial, and •elf 'tel; caudal, 

fiictural, abbaUal; addilumnelf juridkUanmL 
•tudo, French 4ud€i dicripUude, exaciUudit longHuds, 

plaiUudi. 
-Qluxn, French •ule, forms diminutives : ovuU, pHule ; with 

an intercalated syllable •io- : clavicule, thidiricule. 
•iaxmsy -iana, French 'ieut 'lenne, a suffix of Popular origin 

adopted by the Learned formation (see p. 474), added 

especially to the radicals of words ending in -ique : 

logique, logicien; rh^torique, rh/toriden; also acariin, 

batracisHf Ac 
•ariiUy French •au^e. •Aire is the Learned form of the 

Popular suffix -ier (21, p. 477) : ^gaUiaire, humanitaire, 

proliiaire. 
-ationem, French •ation, replaces the Popular suffix •aison 

of the same origin: ddrwaUon, formation, orgamsa* 

Hon (see p. 476). 
•atareniy French -aUur, replaces the Popular suffix •mr of 

the same origin (see p. 478) : aspirateur, organisaUur. 

Compare the two derivatives fileur, filatmr (spinner), 

bomfiler. 
•atoriuniy French -a/oiSrv : accusatoire, Uasphimaioire. The 

language had lost the power of forming adjectives 

with the help of the suffix "Oir, •oUre^ of the same origin 

(see p. 480)^ and could only form substantives^ mascu* 
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line or feminine : ftrnmr^ icumobre. The Learned 
language has re-introduced the adjective. 

4itiir% French ^ture^ tends to replace the Popular form 
^tre (see p. 481): courhature^ Jilaturef ossature {ih$ 
bony framework of the body). 

<«timi, -a/, corresponds to the Popular suffix •/ (see p. 481) : 
extemat, iniemai, voloniariaL 

4tat6m, French -M: amovibUiU, culpabSiU. From amable 
the Popular language had derived amableti (see p. 
482). The Learned language reintroduced the Latin 
form : amabUM. 

•«ntem, -entia, French -^ -ence. These suffixes, in the 
Popular language, had become •ant, •ance (see p. 487]^. 
The Learned language reintroduced the Latin vowel e : 
immnent, imminence; firudent, prudence. 

4aoii% French •esgtie, through the Italian -esoa The 
Italian suffix, introduced into French in the words 
dantesque, grotesque, pittoresque, gives also new deriva- 
tives : Aristophanesque, Moli&esque. 

4mra8, -lata, French ^isme, 'iste. These suffixes indicate 
respectively abstract notions or doctrines, and the 
partisans of these notions or doctrines : christianisme, 
royalisme, diisme, aHUisme, joumalisme; rpyaliste, 
diiste, JoumaUste. Words in "isme may exist without 
corresponding terms in -isie, and vice versA : mysticisme, 
ep^daliste ; and even when both forms occur they may 
not correspond with one another: thus naturalisU 
has nothing necessarily in common with naturalisme \ 

3. Verb-suffixes.— These are (i) the suffix -^r, often pre- 
ceded by I : iransfuser, coftf/render {to give a lecture, con- 
ference) ; and (ii) the suffix 'tser I'g/nirat, gMraUser. 

> \Naimmti9U origiDally mtMxX m student of niUure, the Eng. ftrnturmiiii ; 
Hmhamti$mt the doctrine of the school of novelists who aimed mt portny- 
ing nature with sdentiBc truth. Quite recently naiuralut§ has gained 
a seeond meaning as an a«Qectivs eorresponding to MmhimK$m$ % fommm* 
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388. Composition on thb latin model. ^The Learned 
mode of composition naturally reproduces the Latin mode 
of formation of compounds, whether by introducing into 
French a real Latin compound (e. g. agriculture)^ or by 
combining two Latin words according to Latin laws and 
transferring this artificial product into French. 

Learned composition combines (z) words with words ; 
(a) words with particles. 

I. Compounds of words. — These include substantives or 
adjectives formed (a) of an adjective and substantive : nmUi- 
colore^ mulii/orme; {b) of two adjectives: umrefringent \ 
(c) of an adverb and an adjective: bicarbon/; (d) of two 
substantives: aqueduc, viaduc,/uImicolon Igun-coUon), cun/i- 
forme ; {e) of a substantive and a verb radical (these 
being very numerous) : r^giade, viiicoU, fumivors (smoke* 
consuming), calorifire. 

We may also class here the verbs in •ifier ahd ^^fier 
compounded of a noun (substantive or adjective) and a verb. 
Verbs in 'ifier correspond with Latin verbs in -illcare : 
sanotilloare, sanciifier, yersiflcare, versifier\ their deriva- 
tives end in •ificaUur, •ificaHon {versificateur, versification). 
Verbs in -/fier come from Latin verbs in -ftuMre : lique- 
tiaoere, Iiqu(fier; stapefaoere, siupiffier; torreflsoers, 
iomffier {to roast coffee^ &c) ; their derivatives end in 
-tfacteur, -if action {fiquifacteur, liquifactiori). 

a. Compounds with particles.— Cxyia^Aixon with particles 
has reintroduced in an almost entirely Latin form certain 
particles, some of which had been lost in French, while 
others had been preserved in the Popular formation, but 
under more or less modified forms. 

Ab Borrowings: ab d iquer, aberration, ab 

sorber, &c. 

New compounds : abOucteur, abUgai. 
Ad Borrowings: adapter, additum, applaudir. 

New compound : adducteun 

Kk 
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Auto or Antl- Borrowings : tmUeidini, ani^imiUihiu. 

New compounds : a$UidM$Hbr0f a$$tida(ir, 

Oiroum Borrowings : drconfirenu^ dramuemr. 

New compoiinds : dixumpolaire, ctrcum* 
navigatiofu 
&B {tUs side cf) Borrowings : dspadan, cisrlUnan^ Ac 

New compound : dsUiihan. 
Oom Most Latin words beginning with oum 

(oom-» oon-» oor*, ool-, oo-) have been 
reintroduced into French, and new 
formations have further increased the 
endless list of these Learned com- 
pounds: commensal, amsiruire, con- 
venir, carrespoftdre, coejfideni, .,cod^ 
tem$, &C. 
Oontm* Borrowing: cotUratUdian* 

New compound : cotUravefUum (in Latin 
oontravenisns is found). 
2>e Borrowings : dicemer, declarer. 

XMs-ydi- Borrowings: dilapider, dwulguer, dis- 

penser, dispuier. 
New compounds: discomfenir, discuiper, 
discr/diter. 
^ Sac Borrowings : excellence, exposer, ^Uminer, 

enumerer^ 
New compounds which are becoming 
^ popular : ex-minislre, ex-prifd. 

^ ^ Bstm Borrowings : extraordinaire, extravaganL 

New compounds : extra-judidaire, extra- 

fin, exiraJ/gal, Ac Extra has become 

a substantive in the popular speech: 

;^ . f aire un exlra (to make scmUkitig extra). 

In (Eng. in) Borrowings : iUustrer, implorer. 
'! New compounds: infiUrer, itgeeter*, 

W'/oUo, in^dix-kuit (zSiffo). 



s 
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*/i 



lnF{my;atiiMi 



Zntar 



Xnlro- 
Ob 



Poet 



Borrowings: infusU, hiixarabk. This 
prefix at the present day forms an 
immense number of negative adjec* 
tives of which the corresponding 
simple words often no longer exist: 
tMipUinguibli, implacabU, Sec; 4Xim- 
guibU, placabU, do not exist 

Borrowings : inUrcaler, inUrcider. 

New compounds : inkmaiUmal^ ■ i$Uer^ 
oc^anique, Ac 

Borrowing: iniriftsique. 

New compounds: ifUra'tnargitud^ i$Ura* 
tropical, &c 

Borrowing: iniroduire. 

New compound: intromissioM. 

Borrowings t observer, occuUe, opprimer* 

New compounds : objectif, obovale. 

Borrowing : p^nmsule. 

New compound : p^nombre. 

Borrowings: perfection, perforer, per- 
sivirer. 

New compounds: pers^fler^ perspedioe^ 
pers^cuter. 

Borrowings : post'Scrtptum, posthume. 

New compounds : post-dater, posi'poser. 

Borrowings : priceder, pr^desiiner. 

New compounds: pridonUner^ pr^dis^ 
poser, pr^historiquen 

Borrowings : priUrit, pr^tirition. 

Borrowings : procider, produire. 

New compounds: froe'minence, pro- 

tub^nmce. In the 26th century, in 

certain Popular compounds, p<mr was 

changed into pro^ under Learned influ* 

ence: pourmener^ promener; pomrfU^ 

profiL 

K ka 



SOP 
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Bdtro 



Sub 



BtMB (emmgh) 

Super 

811pm 

Trans 

Ultra 



Vioa 



New compounds: quast-coninUf quasi' 
fou. 

belongs to the Learned language when 
it has the acute accent: reformer, 
repressions r^organiser (see p. 428). 

Borrowings : ritroaghrs rUrograder. 

New derivatives : ritroactif, riirograda- 

tiOHf &c. 

Borrowings : subjugtier, subsisUr. 
New compounda: subdiviser, subor* 

donner. 
Borrowing: saH^oire^ whence sati^ac* 

tiOHn 

Borrowings : superficU^ superflu. 

New compounds : superfin, superposer. 

New compounds : supra^sensible^ supra- 
terreshre. 

Borrowings : iran^irer^ transformef. 

New compounds : Iransalpin, trans/user. 

has only formed one real compound, 
uHramofUain, but it is tending to be- 
come popular: uUra-rqyaliste. 

New compounds : vice-amiral, vice-rot. 



We may add: bene {b^n^diction\ malo {maUdicHon), 
and the numeral adverbs bis, tri> qaadri-, quinti-, in 
bisamtud, bivahe, irt/oli/, &c. 

These examples show the extent of this Learned forma- 
tion, vdiich is slowly disorganizing the popular speech \ 

* In pnctical instructioii in French this fiict may at least he turned 
to good aecount in dealing with pupila who are ignorant of Latin ; for 
the words of Learned formation familiar to the pupils may usefully do 
duty for the unknown Latin words. In historical French grammar Latin 
is requisite in discussing questions of origin. NoW| it often happens that 
the primitive Latin type is to be found intact in some Learned derivative 
and can be quoted instead of the Latin :>MKr comes from the Latin fhigilis, 
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IL LMfned FormfttioB fron Um Greek. 

This includes borrowings from the Greek and the for- 
mation of derivatives and compounds from Greek words. 

324. Borrowings from the greek. ^The list of 
words borrowed direct from Greek is veiy considerable. 

We give only a few examples with the initial a ; acaliphe, 
adphaU, adynamie, agaric, agiologie, aids, ahpicU, anuuitvse, 
amorpke, anacal$Me, analyse^ androgyne, an/mie, anihire, 
aorii, aphask, aph&isi, apkonie, apocryphe, apdogU, apo- 
nAirose, apophthegme^ apopUxk^ aposiropki, apUrt, apyrtxie, 
arthriie, asphyxie, aianie, &c. 

826. Derivation on the greek model.— Suffixes taken 
from Greek are not very numerous : 

•ia (•/a), French <i, which has merged with the suffix -u of 
Latin origin ($ 3x5), gives, with the help of prefixes, 
paraqmthetic nouns: p/iale, ap/ialU (absence of petals). 

•ique (nW) is distinguished from the suffix of Latin origin 
-ique by its being always preceded by the syllable -oA : 
arome, aromatique. 

•ose (•«Mr«f). On the type of amaurose doctors have created 
new derivatives in -ose : gastrose, nAfrase, &c., denoting 
morbid affections. 

•itis {4ut\ French -ite. On the type of arthriie, nephrite, 
doctors have created feminine words in •ite : bronchiie, 
pharyngite, in which ^ite indicates inflammation. 

•itte (-rnyf), French •He. On the type of malachite, pyriie, 
mineralogists have created masculines in nte to desig- 
nate minerals : anthracOe, granite, lignite, &c. 
This suffix has been extended into chemistry to desig- 
nate salts: sulfites; analogy with the Latin word 
muriatom {sea^salt) caused the creation of the suffix 
Hite to designate more oxygenated salts : sulfate. 

represented by/higih; mitthU fironi mobille, presenred in mobik \ m^ (mm 
nAtnmsy praterved io Uie derivative mtUurUi {JLktin mntoritolan), ftc. 
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8S6. Composition on the greek model. — Words are 
combined according to this mode of formation either (i) 
with other words^ or (ii) with particles. 

(i) Compounds rf words. — ^These are innumerable. Wr 
may divide them generally into two groups: in the first 
(a) certain words play the part of prefixes or determinants ; 
m the second (b) certain other words play the part of 
suffixes or determinates. They are either substantives or 
adjectives. 

{a) AjaUaopo4ogii, 'm^rie; iHaxomxHnitref ^scofie; orypto- 
carp^ 'gramme, •graphis ; 41ectro-a|iifa#i/, <him$qu€, ^dyna^ 
mique, '^jgrapke, 4yse, •iyie, 'mUre, •phore, •scope, 4kirapie ; 
gastr-tfi^, HnciphaUte, gastro-c^, 4ogie, •ihoracique, &c. 
We may mention also as important prefixes : h^mato-t 
himi-t hydxo-9 mteo-, ostio-, paUo-» photo-, pseuJdo-, 
tli0niu>-9 ^c. 

(b) C^phal', n/vr^, odotii^, ophihalm'^AftB ; arisUh, d^mo-, 
pbiUHsatuUB; anlhropo-, auUh, ipi*, kiUth, hobh, paUonto- 
graphie. We may aJso quote as important suffixes : -logoSt 
•logio^ -logigQe ; •manie, -mane ; -mdtre, •mitrie, •mitri- 
qne; •morphia, •morphiame; -ddd; •orama; •so<q;>e, 
•soopid, Ac. 

Many of the compounds of this kind are not at all well 
formed: eg. kydro-gine, osy-gtne^ for 'gtne in Greek 
compounds does not signify 'producing/ but 'bom' 
(cf. Eu'gine^yffXL bom); again hedomitre^ kSomiire, 
should be k/caiomiire, chiliomilre. 

Others are hybrids in whose formation Latin and Greek 
radicals have been united: d^ci^mHre, cenU-mitre, milli- 
mUre^l also a host of words ending in 'Olgie, 'game, 4ogie, 
-mame, Ac, or beginning with pkibh,' nib*, pseudo-, ftc 
These Greek elements have become as it wer^ fully 

^ DAmtH^ enUAftdnt, miUimih w , are even doubly anonaloai, since 
titt Latiaradiaas,dk»-,cfM«h, mOK^, are not only combined with a Greek 
wofd» bnt are made to wktuk m imik, m AmtdtmUk, s fktmmmdtikf tottead 
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naturalized; and from this has resulted the creation of 
such words as bmrwmcratii from the purely French bunoH 
and the termination 'CnUk, the French form of the Greek 
kratsia. 

Finally, we must note those compounds consisting of 
two components, Latin or French, in which the vowel o^ 
belonging to Greek OMnposition, is added to the radical of 
the first component: JramctHm^tau^ gatto-romam, austrth 
hangrmSf Stc} 

(ii) Campotifub wUh parUcUs : 

1. ▲•, privative ; an-, before a vowel (cf. the Latin in-).— 

Borrowings: aUme, acaiaUfisii, ac/phaU, agalactu, 

. amarphe, apathU, apepsU^ aphoHie, asphyxie, aUtraxu, 

alh/e, aionu, alanu, atrophu; anarchU. a$u>99$alf 

tmanyme, Ac 

New compounds: achramatique, acofyUdom, on/- 
rcOde, ap^ialUf apode^ aikermane, (Uo9ii, omoU; a$ta$yiH, 
anesth^sie, anurie. 
a. Amphi*. Borrowings: amphibu, amphibologUf an^hi* 
brogue, amphithedire. 
New compounds : amphipUre, amphtarihrosi. 

3. Ana-. Borrowings: anabaptisU, anachoriie, oftacoluihe, 

a9$agramme, analogie, analysis anathime, anaiamu. 
New compounds : anamarphigue, anasarpie. 

4. Anti-. Borrowings: antagoniste, atUarcHque, anlichrise, 

antidoU, antinamU, aniipathie, antiphrase, antipodes. 

New compounds: antipyrMque, antipyrine, anH* 
sepiique, antispastHodiqiu \ added to French words: 
afUickriHen^ antimanardUque *, anticonstUuiunmel, auth 
social. 

In the latter kind of compounds, in which it tends 
to become popular in use, anti- mostly forms parasyn- 
thetics: anH'monarch'ique signifies 'what is (-f!^) 

' HinM-^omifHi^ tnq^i-^omtfug, are formed oil the same principle; bat 
the coaaectUif vowel it here fMul not «w 
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against (aiift-) monarchy/ So with the following words: 
atUt^UvtHf anti-ivang^liqHe, anti^humain, anH-naturelf 
anU-pairiotigue, aniS'Scienttfique, atUi-scorbutiquef anti* 
sysUmatique. 

In some words, also, anti- retains its adverbial value : 
anii-Mohire, anti^pape (/inlhPope). Sometimes ev^i it 
represents a preposition pure and simple : DetU^rice 
anthcarii. 

5* Apo-. Borrowings : aphirise^ apocalypse^ apocope, apO' 
crypke, apogee, apologie, apologue^ apophyse^ apopUxU^ 
' apoih^ose, aposiaste, apostrophe, Ac 

New compounds: aph/lie, apophonie (ss German 
AUaui), apoOiim% kc 

& Ardhi% Borrowings: archidtre^ archididcre, archiman* 
drite, architede* 
New compounds : arckiduc, archiprHre, Ac 
This particle is also used in the Modem language 
with the value of an augmentative, particularly with 
adjectives of an unfavourable si^ification, and forms 
such words as archi'bUe, archi'/ou, drchi-vilain, Ac It 
is even added to participles, as in the following remark- 
able sentence of TOpfer {Voyages en Zig-zag, II, z** j.): 
' Cest qu'elle nous est archi- et superamufi^/ Here 
ono^ has the value of a superlative. 

7* Oata-. Borrowings : catachrise, cataclysme, caiakcHque, 
catalepsie, caialogue, cataplasme, catarade, cafarrhe, 
calasiropke, catichisme, caih/chuffUne, caiigorie^ catho- 
Hgue, Ac 
New compounds : caiap^tale, caiacaustiquef Ac 

8w Dia-« Borrowings : diaMe, diadifne, diagnosiiqtie, did* 
leeie, dtdlogae, diamilre, didpkane, diaphragme, didrrk/e, 
dioHhrose, ftc 

New compounds: diacatisHque, diacousUque, dia- 
pamm, &c 

9. Bis- or di*. Borrowings : dissyttabCf disiiq$ie; d^ypke, 
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Hew compoundMi Jisiyliff disp<md/4 ' dumtbi^, 
diidr€f Ac 
id Dy8% Borrowings : dyscdU, dysifUeru, dyspepsU^ dys^ 
urie, Ac 
New compounds : dystalk^ dysapk, dyspnit. 
II. So-, ex before voweb (c£ in Latin #, €x). Borrowings : 
icdiymasi, idecUqM^ idipu^ €C$^ma ; ixanlhime, exarque, 
ixegisif &c. 

New compound : ecd^mtque. 
la. Bn% Borrowings : tnciphJale^ in^dique^ /mrgiif iner* 
gumHu, enihousiasme, ettthymimi ; emblinu, €mbolis9H€, 
tmbryoHf empkase, empkyi^ose, empUUre, empyrie^ Ac 

New compounds: tnchoriqut^ enosioseyemtn^sosUmte, 
emmorpkosif &c 

13. Sndo-. Borrowing: tndogitu. 

New compounds: tndobrancke, indocarpt^ €9uhU- 
pkaU, endodirnUf endogone, endosmose, Sec 

14. Snto-. 

New compound : enio-»oair§. 

15. ]^i% Borrowings : ^pa^, /penikise, ^pkibe, iphimhrt^ 
^pkicJUf ^pkine, ipickirime^ ipidimUf ipidmiu^ i^- 
gasirtf /pigramme^ ipigrapkU^ ipikp^ ^pilogu$, 
jtpipkanUf dpisode^ ipUkalaviu^ ipUhiU^ ipod€^ ^poque, 
Ac 

New compounds : ipicycUf epiginisu^ ^piknyngien^ 
ipifUme, ipiaooHe^ &c. 
i6. Sa% Borrowings: euckartstii, EumMdiS, Eughu, 
eirfraise, AHingSe, ivergiU^ Ac. 

New compounds : tuckrdme^ iuckylU. 
17. Xxo-. Borrowings: €xoc€t (Jlywg'/isk), sxompkati, 
ixotiriqu$. - 

New compounds : ixogine, exhorriu. 
x8. Hyper*. Borrowings : kyperboU^ kypemUtre^ Ac 

New compounds: /^yp^ifordm, t^ypircritijiUf kyper^ 
trophkf Ac 
In chemical nomenclature this prefix is 
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and often confused with p«r, as in kyptrMorun or 
percUorun. 
19. Hypo-. Borrowings: hypaOage^ hyphm^ kypoconirt^ 
hypocriUf hypogasire, kypMrnse, l^pi^kique, /ofpoihiUp 
Aypoiyposi {ward-piciun), Ac 
New compounds : kyphAme, kypophyllef Ac 
In chemical nomenclature this suffix has an 
important place : kypooMoHqtu, Ac 
90. Is-. The Greek particle A is hardly to be found save 

in the word ip-is-odt. 
9X« Keta-. Borrowings: mitahck^ tnitamorphose^ nUta\ 
plasme, fndlaikise, mikmpsycosi^ miUort^ m^thode, 
tniionymiif Ac. 

New compounds : m^tacenirt, nUtagranrntit nUthyl- 
ijue, fhHaphysique. 
99. Palin% Borrowings: paUmpsesie, patinginisUf palm* 
odie, Ac 
New compound : paUmbacchique. 

93. Para-. Borrowings : parabole, paradigme, paradaxe, 
paragrapke, Pancdipamines, parallSle, parafysie, para^ 
sUe, Ac 

New compounds: parachroHismi, paracmirique 
parapUxie, &c 

In the new words paramagtUiisms and paramagn^- 
iiqu€f the particle para* signifies 'parallel.' 

94. PAri% Borrowings : p/rianike, p&icarpg, pirigie^ p&i- 
nUtre, p/riade, p&iasU, p&ipat/iique, p&ip/tie, pM- 
phrase^ piripk^ piripneumonU^ pirislyle^ pirUoim^ &c 

New compounds : pirkkondre^pdricdpiU^piridirim^ 
pirigom^ pirOUIU. 

We may add the grammatical term piriphonU^ 
a very avricward rendering of the German UmlauL 

95. Pro-, Borrowings: probUme, probasddi, prodrome, 
programnu, prMgomhus, prclogiu, proHOsOe, prophik, 
prola$§, proOiiUf Ac. 

New con^unds: ^rognaOu, Ac. — 
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a6w Frot*. Borrowings: prasdfyU, firasodup prasUoMi, 
prostkis€f Ac 

New compound : prosinchymi. 

87. Syn*. Borrowings: tyllabe, syUepu, syllogisms, symbols, 
sym/lrie, sympaikis, sympkoms, sympldms, synagf^gus, 
synaOags, synchronisms, syncqps, syncretisms, syndic, 
synecdoque, synods, synonyms, synaptiqtu, ^yniaxs, ^yu* 
ihiss, sysUms, sysygis, Ac. 

New compounds : ^fmpitaUqns, sympode, synanik^ 
synclinal, Ac 

The derivatives from these compounds are generally 
formed on the model of corresponding Greek derivatives : 
thus democratic gives democratiqus. When the Greek word 
has entered completely into the language, it may receive 
a French suflix : syndic gives syndical. Compare syniac* 
tiqus and syftlaxiqtu, the one derived from the Greek adjec« 
tive, the other from the French word synUucs. 

827. Conclusion. — From the point of view of the puri^ 
of the language we may deplore the introduction of these 
Greek and Latin formations which are disorganiring 
French. From the point of view of civilization we must 
consider it as a beneficent and necessaxy fact The 
Learned Latin formation corresponded to the movement 
of Latin civilization in the Middle Ages. For ancient 
France, progress consisted in arresting the invasions of 
the Barbarians, in crushing feudalism, and bringing about 
the triumph of the Roman principles of unity of administra- 
tion and unity of law. This renewal of the past of Imperial 
Rome, and the successive triumphs of the monarchy and 
of the legists over tht feudal nobles and customary law, 
brought with them the revival of the Latin language. Later 
on, at the end of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance revived 
both Lat^n and Greek culture, which introduced a multi* / 

tude of ancient ideas and ancient terms into the current 
of general life. Great writers went to the masterpieces 



■i 
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of Athens and Rome for the inspiration of their matter, 
and to the beautiful language of Qcero, Livy, and Virgil 
for their form of expression. 

On the other hand, during the Modem Period, the 
triumph of science has brought about the triumph of the 
Greek language. Greek, owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances of its history, and to its combination of qualities of 
the highest order, became the language of science. As 
sdence belongs to all nations, and is universal, it requires 
a tqminology that shall be no more French than English 
or German. This is why the Greek supremacy in thi^ 
domain was inevitable. In this struggle between science, 
the universal factor, and individual languages, each a factor 
peculiar to a limited group of men, the victory remains with 
sciencfft " 



CHAPTER III 

BORROWINGS FROM FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Its. Words of foreign origin.— $29. Borrowings flrom the Celtic— 880. 
Borrowings from the Greek.— 881. Borrowings from tlie Ger- 
aumic— 888. Borrowings fl-om the Slavonic— 888. Borrowings 
from Romance kaguaget.— 884. Borrowing! from Orientd laa* 
guaget.— 888. Cant terms {mgoi) ■ and oaomatopoeiaa. 

828. Words op foreign origin.— In the Introduction 
(Book I)| we have ahready pointed out the influence on the 
French vocabulary exercised at each period of the language 
by various foreign languages, and first of all by the Celtic 
and Germanic tongues, which left some traces, the former 

> [The French word 'argot,* often rendered l^ the English ' slang,' is 
not equivalent to the usual meaning of this term, as comprising the ooUo* 
quialisam of evetyday life, which are rarely admitted into literaiy use 
'Afgot' is used to designate the terms peculiar to the vocabnlaiy of 
criminals, tnmps, Ac, living outside the pale of our .oficlal civilisation^ 
and is best rendered ^ ' cant terms.'] — 
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on the language of the conquering Romans, the latter on 
thia speech, when it was adopted later by the conquering 
Franks. To these ancient elements must be added certain 
Greek words introduced into Gallo* Romanic through 
popular use, and some Hebrew and Arabic words which 
were terms of religion or science, or of industry or 
commerce. We have noted the importation of Spanish, 
and still more of Italian, words in the i6th century ; the 
invasion of English, from the end of the i8th century ; 
and finally, in the Z9th century, the unbounded extension 
of the neologism, which borrows its modes of expression 
from any and every source. 

. Before studying in detail the influence of each of these 
foreign languages on French, we must recall a law to 
which exotic words are all subject They all, in time, 
lose more or less of their own physiognomy, changing 
their pronunciation, if not their spelling, and so end in 
complete assimilation with French. Thus the Old High 
German word marahsskalk, passing through Popular Latin, 
became mariscalcus, and thence the French ntaresckal, 
maHchal. The French word redtngoU represents the 
English word riding'Coai^ modified in its orthography and 
pronunciation. Though the word wagon is written with 
the w of the original language, it is pronounced vagon. 
Thus every word of foreign origin gradually loses its 
national character and becomes naturalized*. 

829. Borrowings from the Celtic — The first language 
that Latin met in Gaul was Celtic, which it suppressed 
(Book I, § 6). Celtic has undoubtedly leil numerous traces 
in geographical names (Book H, § 139). There is, however, 
nowadays a tendency to seek in many names which 

* [A French word borrowed by a foreign language may again be taken 
by French in ita foreign form : e.g. tunnel (O. F. ionnil), buigei (O. F. 
bong§H€f purai). The English ticket, derived from Uie French eHptettef 
waa reintroduced in X87S aa the official name for the tickets of admiaikm 
to the Pkria Exhibition; it is pronounced tlk<.] 
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cannot be reduced to Celtic elements words of those older 
languages that the Gaub found on the soil of Gaul, when, 
coming fipm Germany, they extended their empire to the 
Atlantic 

Amongst French words of common speech we may count 
some forty of Celtic origin, some of which had previously 
passed into Latin and assumed a Latin garb. Of the few 
hundreds of Gaulish words quoted by the ancients, veiy 
few are found in the Gallo-Romanic Popular Language : 
alauda, O. F. aloip which has remained in its diminutive 
ahttiUe; arepennis^ arpeni] beoous, bec] betolla, bouU 
(whence bouUau)) braoa, braii; oamim, char; oervisla; 
c^rvaise; margila (derived from marga, O. F. mark, 
Mod. F, mame). 

There are about thirty or forty words, some common to 
the other Romance languages, others limited to French, 
which cannot be traced back to any Latin or Germanic 
radical, but of which the Celtic roots may be easily found ; 
these we are justified in regarding as Gaulish : bougi, 
brmtil {eavirt)^ bmyin, ekai, daii {hurdh, ftc.), dSrdKr, iAhm, 
gaUf griv$f mussir, piia, quai, rucki, tamis, v^tgrn, Ae. 

To these ancient words may be added words introduced 
more recently from the Bas Breton: bitUoH (bag'pipi)^ 
danii, dotmiHf goiSand {sea'guU), metikir, Ac. 

880. Borrowings from the greek. — Greek words 
which have come through the Popular Language are not 
nimierous. Some have passed into French through 
Latin, by which they had been previously adopted : Gr. 
episcopos^ Lat ipiscofitis, Fr. Mju€) Gn monaohos, 
Lat manachas, Fr. moini. Others are words of Low or 
Byzantine Greek, introduced into mediaeval Latin or 
French through the commercial and political relations that 
united the West with the East from the 9th to the zzth 
centuiy: Gr. ^^thski, Low Gr. botheU, Fr. botUiqug; 
Unaianaim, Low Gr* migsaniai mijgrmHi; biS(mi{9L Byzan- 
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tine coin); cabk^ O. F. caaiUf ckaabU (a certain engine of 
warX whence accabter (to omirwkilm). 

SSL Borrowings from thb germanic — In the 6th cen* 
tury Geimanic invasion modified the face of Western 
Europe^ and in a certain measure its languages also. 

In Gaul the first invasion bq;an with Qovis and was 
continued down to the time of Dagobert; it was that of the 
Neustrian Franks^ who came from Flanders. 

A little later, iinder the rule of the Mayors of the 
Palace^ a firesh invasion of the Austrasian Franks, who 
came firom the Rhine Provinces, strengthened the Ger- 
manic stock in the East, for it was already romanized 
in Neustria. This invasion lasted until the time of 
Charlemagne. 

Thus came in two series of Germanic words, the first 
belonging to a Low-Frankish dialect between the 6th and 
the 7th century, the second belonging to a High-Frankish 
dialect, between the 7th and the 9th centuiy. 

In the 9th century the Danes (Nortkmin) brought many 
Norse words into the region called Normandy after them \ 
Of these words a great number were preserved as geo- 
graphical terms, and some passed into the common speech. 

The Germanic words which thus passed into French 
under the Merovingians and Carlovingians at three distinct 
periods are MtXy numerous ; the more ancient are common 
to various Romance languages, while others are peculiar 

to French. 

« 

SUBITAJfTIVn. 

agau aignUi 

agrafe aUm 

agris alis$ 

* Norie^ or Nordic, is the primitive language of the Scandiiittviui 
peoples ; it has been preserved almost intact in Icelandic. In course of 
time it was changed into Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish. Nocm is 
related to Low-German. 



anuzm 
anche 


auberge 
aune 


arroi 


ovarii 



5ia 
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bac 

baHi 

ban 

banc 

bande 

baudrier 

bfdfGU 

biffrof 

beignet 

Mitr 

term* 

buf 

Inirt 

bOU 

bitU 

bliaui 

bloc 



bord 

basse 

bat 

bouUvard 

bourg 

bout 

braise 

brandon 

braqtu 

bricks 

brslan 

brsUs 

brodeq^iin 

brouss 

brond 

bru 

bmms 

butin 



caHU 

cans '. « 

canif 

caqui 

carcan 

diahups 

chambeUan 

choustU 

dinquani 

coiffs 

coUe 

crabs 

cramps * 

crapHpan 

cricks 

crimadUrs 

criqus 

croups 

dard 

disarrai 

digus 

dragsoH 

dragus 

dricks 

dragus 

duns 

icaOs 
ickafaud 
/ckansoH 
ickarps 

MUBSSS 

icksmn 

iddns 

idwpps 



€disss 


fourrags 


icai 


faurrsau 


Scrsvisss 


faurrier 


icums 


frambaiss 


icuris 


frssangs 


ilingus 


Jrst 


imail 


frimas 


/mat 


frac 


smpan 




/pkcks 


gabells 


/psron 


gaffs 


ipervur 


g^g^ 


ipais 


gal 


sscrims 


gani 


ssquif 


garsnns - 


ssi {sas/j 


garau 


ssturgion 


gdtsau 


iial 


gauchair 


itangus 


gauds 


iiaps 


gaufrs 


/tau 


gauls 


itaffs 


gajBon 


Urisr 


gsrbs 


4tms 


gsrfaut 




ganfanan 


falaiss 


grapps 


fanan 


gris 


fard 


grimacs 


faucan 


grossdls' 


fautsuU 


groups 


fsuirs 


gruau 


M • . 


gusrdan 


flan 


gusrrs 


flaqu4 


gust 


flick*. 


JI^^WW^0wW9w 


foe 


guHU 
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gmmpi 


hitre 


mdi 


saOe 


gmpwn 


homard 


maUloi 


saule 


guisi 


houbloH 


meurire 


s^n/chat 




hone 


mttaine 


sUlon 


hate 


hauseoHX 


mite 


souhait 


haiHam 


housu 


maue 


soupe 


halagi 


haux 


moueUe 


sud 


hdle 


hitchi 


mousse 


suie 


halli 


hum 


muloi 


• 


halUbardi 


hutU 




targe 


halU 




nord 


tas 


hamac 


jarcUn 


noue 


taudis 


hameoH 




nuque 


tiUac 


hanap 


laichi 




tonne 


handle 


latU 


orgueO 


touaUle 


hanneUm 


layiUi 


auesi 


touffe 


hanse 


Uppe 




toupet 


harangue 


lisk 


quHle 


trappe 


hareng 


loquet 




tr^teau 


haro 


lot 


race 


trive 


hdU 




rade 


tuyau 


hauban 


matte 


rang 




hauberi 


manne 


rat 


vacarme 


havcfOH 


mannequin 


regain 


vague 


havei 


marc 


rochet 


varangue 


hdvre 


marche 


roseau 


varech 


heaunu 


mar/chat 


rosse 


vase (f.) (oowef 


h&aut 


marque 




mire) 


hSron 


marsauin 


sale 


vilebrequin 








affreux 


Net (fern. ^tU 


; drdle 


gai 




cver^pe, 




gaillard 


blafard 


sleepy) 


Jrais 


galant 


blane 


bleu 


frame 


gauche 


blime 


brun 


Ll 


gris 



5«4 



kardi 


laid 


kargfumx 


Mg€ 


kdim 


Ussi 



ioli 



madri 



adoubct 


diguerpir 




dirober 


hafoutr 




boudbr 


. idaUr 


bUssir 


^eraser 


blittdtr 


effrayer 


bramer 


daguer 


brandir 


imousser 


brofUer 


ipargner 


briser 


ipeler 


broHcher 


ipier 


brouir 


iquiper 


brouUr 


esquiver 


brqyer 


iiayer 


ckaisir 


Jrapper 


chopper 


faundr 


choquer 




dn^kr 


gaber 


dahaudtr 


gddter 


dapir 


gagner 


aracher 


gahper 




garder 


dOHSit 


gttrer 


dauber 


gartdr 


dickinr 


gaspUUr 


dtfalquit 


i^h^ 



:pF WORDS 




mam 

mignard 

misyton 


VWWr 



CItst 



ridie 

gUsser 

goder 

graUer 

graver 

grimper 

grincer 

grippe 
gronuneter 

guirir 

guerpir 

guider 

guiller 

guinder 

luOr 
hanUr 
kapper 
hi'berger 



backer 

iaser 

Ucker- 
teurrer 
lager 



feme 



marcher 

natUir 
mnnrer 

pincer 

radoter \ 

rdler 

rdper 

regretter 

rider 

rincer 

river 

rdiir 

raidr 

saisir 

siller 
suititer 

tartr 
Hrer 
toucher 
trajuer 



guira 



trap 
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Numerous as axe these Word% they have not modified 
the aspect of the French language, which has assimilated 
them and subjected them to the laws of its pronunciation ; 
once adopted, they have shared the general lot of the other 
words of the language. 

Modem German has given but little to French. French 
is more especially indebted to it for terms denoting 
beverages: biUer, kirsch, vermoiUh, ice During the Thirty 
Years' War were borrowed the words bivouac (or biuac\ 
chiuapan, havrtsac, lansquenei, reitre. German philosophy 
has given terms of metaphysics, themselves, however, tadcen 
from Latin and Greek. The war of 1870 has not left 
anything. 

It is to be noted that Germanic languages have given to 
Mediaeval and Modem French most of the seafaring terms 
used in the West (the sailors of the Mediterranean use 
Provenfal, Italian, or Byzantine terms). 







SuaSTAMTIVIt. 




agris 
amamr 

bac 
bard 


digue 

icume 

4Ungue 

esquif 


haubau 

hdvre 

hune 

lisse 


rode 
UTlac 


canoi 

chahupe 

criqui 


falaise 

foe 

frel 


mdi 

nuUelot 

tnousse 


vague 
varangue 


dagu$ 


gaffe 


quille 

VlftBS. 




cin£^er 
iauiter 


garer 


kdler 
kisser 


vaguer 

&C. 



These examples show how the maritime terminology of 

the Romans had gone under with so much else' at the 

downfall of the Empire. 

Lla 
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Modern English has^ since the end of the last century, 
given French words relating to politics^ sport, fashion Isic], 
industry, dress, finance^ &c. 



baOasi 


dram 


meding 


tilbury 


biJUch 


• 




toast 


hudgei 


express 


pampUd 


tourists 






gr^^^^l^^wwwf^ 


tunnd 


didU 


festival 




turf 


chiqii€ 


JUH 


raU 




down 




redingok 


verdic 


dub 


grog 


rosbif 




canvid 


% 




wagon 


coke 


humour 


speech 
spencer 


whist 


dandy 


jockey 


sport 


&c. 



882. Borrowings from the Slavonic. — These are not 
numerous : caUche, cosaque, cravate, knout, moujik, samovar, 
sUppe, ukase, &c Russian literature, now so much in 
vogue, is increasing the importation of such words. 

It is curious to notice that Polish has supplied French 
with the names of dances : mazurka, polka, redowa, &c. 

883. Borrowings from romance languages. — Among 
the dialects of the Langue d'oll the Frends dialect (i. e. the 
dialect of the He de France) has, it is true, been affected by 
the neighbouring dialects, but only very slightly ; in the 
main it has remained almost pure. Their influence has been 
confined to a few words, Picard, Norman, or Burgundian, 
denoting local products: potdiche (Norman, >!/(k}; arroche 
(Picard, kind of spinach) ; avoine, foin (Burgundian, oats, 
hay), which have replaced the French forms poulaine, 
arreuce, avdne,fdn, &c. 

Proven9al, from the 14th century, has given many more 
words ; first of all, terms of literature ': ballade (traceable to 
the period of the troubadours), &c. ; then, later on, names 
of fish and general terms of fishing or-navigation, &c. : 
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• 

aukm {simih-mi$iir\ cap, carguer, gabarit {Ufmpkt, or lines 
of a boat; tic\ croisadi, mistral, Virgtu {yard), abeHU 
(French avetU, obs. and dialectal), daradt {John Dory), 
bigaradi, cabri, ortolan, radis, grenade, grenai, isard 
{chamoisy, basHdec, adenas, caisse, forfai, &c. 

We may further note that Walloon has given to French 
the word dncasu {village feast) ; the Romance dialects of 
Switzerland have given a few words: avalanche, dudei, 
cretin, ra$uu We have quoted in § 399 the words of Bas 
Breton origin. Basque has also given a few words. 

Going beyond the French territory, we find that Portu* 
guese has given but little: autadafi, bayadire, bergamoie, 
chamade {the sounding of a parley), coco {cocoa-nut), man* 
darin, marmalade. 

Spanish has had greater influence. The Spanish wars 
in the i6th century, and the political relations accom- 
panying and following them imtil the i8th century, have left 
numerous traces in the language. These are :— 

Titles or qualifications : AUgne, grandesse. 

Military terms : 



alfange 

algarade 

camarade 


escouade 
matassin 
maiamore 


caparafon 


&C. 


Seaforing terms : 

d^barcadire 
embarcadire 


embargo 
subricargue 


Musical terms : 




caslagneUe 
guHare 


sMnade 



Terms of games or pleasures: 

dommo ' rigaler 

hombre sarabande 

ponie (in cards, tic.) siesle 
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Terms denodngammab^ plants^ manu&ctured articles^ tec : 


abricoi 

• 


ipagneul 


savant 


anchois 


tndtgo 


(abac 


benjoin 


jasmin 


tamaU 


, canhdle 


janquSU 


iulipe 


cigare 


fn&tHOS 


vanilU 


fochenilk 


pmiadi 


• 



. We may also cite: akdve, ambassade, caban (a doak)^ 
caramel, case, chocolai, corridor, galon, mantiUe, pagne^ 
paragon, soubresaui, transe, &c.; the adjectives barbon^ 
baroque, bizarre, disparate ; the verbs chamarrer and hdbler 
(from the Spanish hablar, to speak, which has passed into 
French in the sense of to brag, or romance). 

Of the sister Romance languages Italian has left the 
deepest traces in French, influencing its vocabulary at two 
successive periods, in the i6th and in the i8th century. Its 
action in the x6th century caused so much disturbance that 
certain writers took up their pens io.defence of the purity of 
the French language. Henri Estienne protested against the 
usage of the Court in his two Dtalogues du langage 
/ranfois italianis/ [1578]* 'I^he Transalpine expeditions 
of Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Francis I, the Italian 
Court of Catherine of Medids, the development of the 
fine arts originally due to Italian artists, the great move* 
ment of the Renaissance which came from beyond the 
Alps, had introduced a great number of Italian words 
* into French.' Many of these have^ it is true, disappeared ; 
but enough have survived to leave a deep imprint :. J^roups 
of sounds hitherto unknown to the language were thus 
introduced, and modified to some- extent, the general 
character of its pronunciation; and new suffixes cane 
into use. : v . 

We now give a list of the more important words 
borrowed from'. Jthe Italian: 

Terms of war: C . . -^ 
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mUtU 


canHtu 


escarps 


parapet 


ansp€S$adi' 


caporal 


escopette 


pertuisane 


arquebuu 


carabine 


escrime 


plastron 


arsenal 


cartel 


espadon 


poltron ' 


bandUr€ 


carloudu 


esplanade 


redoute / 


bandouQUn 


casemaie 


estacade 


relevade 


baraqu€ 


casque 


estaUade 


saccade 


barricadi 


castel 


estoc 


sacoche 


bastioH 


cavalerie 


/antassin 


sentineOe 


bombe 


cavalier 


fleurei 


soldat 


botU 


chevaleresque fougue 


soUatesque 


bravachi 


dtadelle 


fracasser 


spadassin ' 


brave 


condoUiere 


gallon 


taillade 


bravour$ 


cuirasse 


g^h/ralissime 


vedette 


bravo 


embuscade 


gibeme 


voUe 


brigade 


escadran 


manige 


Ac. 


calibre 


escalade 


ntousqueton 


% 


canon 


9^^90'^^w vvP^^^VVvW 


parade 


% 


Terms of the Court : 


' » 




accolade 


brigue 


escorts 


P^g^ 


accort, 'C {m 


' cam/riste 


estafier 


paladin 


g(*ging,9^dj.) carrosse 


eslrade 


partisan 


affid^ 


cavalcade 


grandiose 


sir4nissime 


cdtessi 


cortige 


imbroglio 


&c 


aliiir 


courtisan 


incognito 


N 
1 


Terms of the fine aru (architecture^ painting, sculpture^ 


the stagey and dress) : 


* * 


... . 


aquarelle 


balushre 


busts 


caricature 


arcade 


balustrade 


cabinet 


camaval 


arclUvolle 


bamboche 


cabriole 


casaque 


arlequm 


.beh/dire 


calefon 


casino , 


artisan 


bouffon 


camie 


catafalque 


baladin 


brouMi 


camisole 


cicerone 


balcon 


burin 


campanile 


comparse{*su* 


baldaqmn • 


\ burlesque- 


-capote 


per/ihuL)^ 
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€Ofi€ftti 

camichi 

€OSU0H4 

coupoU 
ddme 

tntreduU 
esqtdssi 

ftsUm 

fiUgratu 

filosdU 

Jrgsque 

gala 

gaibi 



gambade 

groU8qu4 

girandok 

loto 

madane 

madrigal 

maquetU 

m^daSh 

modiU 

mas(aqu4 

niche 

orvi^toH^ 

taUiU 

panache 



Terms of commerce i 

colie 

diio 

douane 

ducai 



agio 

banque 

banq$4eroute 

bSan 

bUhn 
bfjUftin 



franca 



Terms of navigaddi : 
basHngag^ eecadre 



bousBole 

bru^antin 

satf^tuelle 



etcaff 



pantahn 

pastel 

pastiche 

pasquinade 

perruque 

pUdestal 

pilastre 

pittoresque 

poUchineOe 

pammade 

pcrcelaine 

pastiche 

quadritte 

raauetii 



traaette 
merca$Uile 
noUser 
piastre 
pistole . 



felouque 
gabiet 



saltimbanque 

serviette 

simarre 

stage 

stance 

stuc 

tarots 

torse 

trempUn 

valise 

villa 

virtuose 

voUige 

Ac 



sequm 

tare 

tarif 

Ure4ire 

tonUne 



gandole 

rigate 

tartane 



Names of 0) animal^ (U) plants, (iii) ibods s 



(0 
ganache 

madrepore 

mat^motte 

perroquet 



tairetttute 
fdbelftie 

enHchaut 



beHadane 

brocoU 

brugnoH 

Udrat 

^^fW^w www 

c^ri 



gausse 

lavande 

muscade 

fnuffat 

^ttatke 
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prmtvin 


biscoik 


ntacaron 


salade 


aoonotthrt 


candi 


• 

fnaturom 


semonli 




carbonado 


marasjuin 


sirop 


(Ui) 


cervilas 


ntassipam 


sorbet 


baUuH 


frangipam 


ri» 


teste 


We may 


add: 






ASSOSSftPI 


capiUmner 


frasqus 


pidant 


bdbkk 


carrioU 


girouitti 


populace 


bagatdk 


cascade 


gonrdin 


reviche 


bagn€ 


catacombs 


granit 


r^voUe 


baguetU 


chagrin 


improvisU 


riposte 


ballon 


charlatan 


ingambc 


rodomont 


bahurd 


chionrmc (the 


isoU 


sacripan 


bambin 


convict' or 


lagunc 


sarbacane 


bandit 


slave •cTfw 


lave 


sbire 


basqM 


o/agalley) 


lazMorons 


sirocco 


baurrasqn4 


disinvoltnn 


Usinc 


talisman 


bauion 


douche 


malandrin 


tramontane 


brigand 


faqtdn 


(brigand) 


trombbm 


bmsqui 


fiasco 


^»P^^wV%^^^^#W 


vHUgiatttre 


cabng 


fibm 


passads 


volcan 


caprici 


fotfantcric 


peccadilU 


&c 



capHotade 

In the x8th century Fnmce received firom Italy her 
musical terminology: 



adagio 

ariette 

arpige 

barearoOe 

bicarre 

bAnol 

cadence 

cantate 



cavatine 

concert 

crescendo 

ipinette 

fausset 



fugue 
mandoline 



opira 

CTOtoru^ 

piano 

rebec 

ritoumeUe 

itdftge 

solo 

sonate 



soprano 

i^nor 

Ombale 

trUle 

trombone 

violon 

violonceUe 

&C. 
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384. Borrowings from oriental languages.— Hebrew 
has given French a few words, most of which have passed 
through the medium of the Vulgate, or Latin translation 
of the Bible : ch&ubm, g^henm (from which has also been 
derived the Mod. F. gi9u\ Pdque, sdbbai, siraphitu We 
may add the words taken from the Talmud : rabbin^ cabale \ 

Arabic, owing to the Crusades^ and to the study of Oriental 
philosophy, which excited enthusiasm between the xsth and 
X4th centuries, has given French a certain number of 
terms, most of which have passed into the language through 
Low-Latin, and some through Spanish and Italian. They 
comprise more especially terms of alchemy, astronomy, 
and mathematics : ' 

chiffrt M^ih 

Hixir ziro ""^^ 

jukp Ac. 
Sitop 

Relations of war and commerce also introduced a con- 
siderable number of words denoting stuffs, stones, per- 
fumes, &c, of oriental origin, Persian and Turkish as 
well as Arabic Some of these were borrowed direct, 
others through various intermediary language^ and 
notably Italian: 

bouracam . divan tamU . iaff€tas 

' €qf4 ""*' 4ckic fne^gasin tamarm, 

carai hoqueion maUlas imchimiHt* 

cwiiU . jHpe mat (diulh. &c 

colback Uosqug mate) 

cokm lajH€ sofa 



alambic 


algibri 


alcali 


algoriihmi 


alchimk 


aludd 


alcool 


borax 



* This last word ho anuaed a paiUcnkor sigmficatioii i in Hebrew, 
€ahmlm meeas 'timditioa'; ia the Middle Ages it desigoated a mystic 
philosophy, which was kept secret; hence it took the sense of a hidden 
sect, an assemblace of SMn secretly nnited to arrive at an end, and thus 
came to haire its preisnt meaning, which is identical with that of the 
Ea^ishoiML 

• [See note i, p. ses*] — 
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We may also quote a series of words denoting purely 
oriental objects : 



alcoran 

babouck4 

boMor 

burnous 



cimitirr$ 
dirvidu 
drogman^ 
firman 



mamduh 


siraU 


marabout 


sultan 


minaret 


talisman 


mosqu/e 


turban 


fwrguiUh 


visir 


odalisque 


• 


pacha 





caravans&aH gira/e 
chacal janissairs 

Chinese, Hindustani, Bengali, and the other Asiatic 
tongues, notably Malay, and also the native languages of 
Africa and America (Carib, Mexican), have given certain 
terms, mostly commercial. Bambou, Brahme, cachemire. 
comae, pagode, palanquin, paria, Sec, come from India ; th/, 
casoar, orang-outang, ylang^ylang, come from Malaysia; 
acajou, alpaga, ananas, cacao, caiman, colibri, condor, oura- 
gan, quina, sagou, tabac, tapioca, tatouer, from America* 

385.— Cant terms {axgot) \ and onomatopoeias. — Wc 
may also note the 'cant' terms of thieves, a conventional 
language made by popple who have excellent reasons for not 
letting themselves be understood. We find, not without 
regret, that this language is not absolutely walled in, that 
cant terms find their way into the popular speech, and even 
rise to that of the middle classes. This artificial language 
must not be confounded with true 'slang' or what is mis- 
called the argot of the boulevards, or the argot of various 
occupations. These are more or less legitimate and regular 
forms of the common tongue; they consist especially of 
metaphors, usually very picturesque, often obscure, more 
or less lasting, and more or less widespread. The formation 
of these metaphors presents the same regular characters 
as that of thousands of other figurative expressions which 

' Drogman (Eng. dmgonmn) is another tnuaformatioa of the Anhic 
word Uiat gave tntekimmi (JnUrpnltr)* 
* See note, p. soS. 
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have entered into current use. This is not true of the 
terms of argoi proper, which is a language created of 
intention, with the help of intentional modes of derivation, 
and is consequently quite at variance with the general laws 
of the formation of languages \ 

Finally, we must say a few words on 'onomatopoeia,' 
a term which properly signifies 'word-formation,' and 
which is improperly applied to that one process of word- 
formation which consists in imitating a particular noise, 
when we iimh to designate the noise itselt or an object or 
action producing this noise : froufrou {rusOe, subst), glou* 
giou igurgk, subst), cricri {raHU, subst). It has been sought 
to ascribe to onomatopoeia a considerable number of words 
whose etymology is obscure : this is too ready a solution of 
the etymological problem, and the number of true ono- 
matopoeias is reducible to very few. We may add to 
those jiist mentioned a few words derived from interjec- 
tions: ch$ichoUr{whispi9), from €hxA(fuish/); huer{tohoot)f 
from hu; AMr (io ialu aback) (perhaps from bah). 



* Set an article by Mettn. Marcel Sdiwob and Georfct Gui^ytse ia 
tilt Mjm&itm dt h ^edUidi L^twmttiwttfi t. Tii>Pi ftfl. 
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PART II 
THE LIFE OF WORDS* 

886. The history of words.— Words are made to 
express ideas. After studying their external form, that is 
their pronunciation, their grammatical variations, and their 
modes of formation, we must now consider their essential 
value, as symbols of the ideas and feelings we wish to 
express. 

This new study leads us straight into popular psycho- 
logy. From this standpoint there is nothing so fertile and 
interesting as the history of the words, which reflects the 
history of the thought and of the civilization of a people. 

In the normal state of the language words are perpetu- 
ated while preserving their proper sense. Thus, through 
all the deformations that phonetic laws have imposed on 
Latin words, a certain number have retained in the new 
language the ideas which they originally expressed : honmte, 
femtnef pire, mire^frire^ scturffil$,/Uk\ membre, bras, ntaim, 
pied, doigt, nof, dent, langue, catur, ventre, das, bam/, cfUvre, 
chien, sauris, hup, IUvre, chatneau; arbre, fruit, graine, 
champ, plante; iabk, mur, plutne, parte, livre, charbon, v&e- 
ment, def, stable, 4crin, cauranne; del, temps, pluie, nuO, 
heure, ^taHe, mer, eau, rive; raisan, vertu, mat, vie, mart, 

■ 

^ [In the following pages free use has been made of the English edition 
of A. Darmesteter's book, 7%# L(ft qf Wwd» (London, 1886), in which 
Uie subject is more fully dealt with. For kind permission to avail him- 
self of this work, the translator tenders his best thanks to the publishers^ 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, TrObner ft Co.] 
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bonUf sanU, ardeur, amour, doukur, eotUume ; boH, Jroid, 
chaud, vert, noitf daux, vtf, fori, ftrme; aimer, chanier, 
donntTf porter, nouer, temir, voir, venir, jouer, menUr, 
seniir, pair, dire, rire, /aire, romfre, joindre ; plus, puis, 
sur, sous, lani, quand, Ac. 

But in the course of their histoiy nations acquire new 
knowledge and new ideas ; their manners and their mode 
of life are modified, their civilization transformed. Their 
language perforce follows these changes; and by the 
action of all these outward and inward causes the vocabu- 
lary is transformed, losing here, gaining there^ either words 
or meanings. 

We need not here speak of the losses. The new acqui- 
sitions, or neologism^ are of two kinds: acquisitions of new 
words, or ward-neologisms^ and acquisitions of new mean-' 
ings, or neologisms of meaning. 

Word-neologisms are produced by Popular composition 
or derivation, by borrowings from foreign languages, and 
by Learned formation. The principles of these formations 
have been studied in the preceding section. We have, 
now to study neologisms of meaning; and to sketch the 
history of the sense of words in its general bearings \ 

' [Tlut it aoneliaics caUed S immtt kt. The genenl theories of 
SeoMBtics ghrmi apply in Bost caeet to English equsllljr with French. 
But tor oMous reasons the orifinal csanples have been preserved.] 
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L Tte Logical CoMmnoirt or Cuamgbs in MsAitnco.— SS7. The word.; 
-*SS8. FomiaUon of tubsUntives.— 889. Synecdoche.— 810. Meto- 
nymy.— 811. Metaphor.— 842. Catacbretis.— 848. Complex modifi- 
cations (radiation, concatenation).— 844. Condusion. 

U. Thx CAVtit or CuAMGis IN MiAMiNOb— 845. Historical causes^-* 
846. Piychological modifications. 

IIL Philological CoNDinoKs.— 847. Neologisms.- 848. Literaiy neo- 
logisms.— 849* Popular neologisms. 

New meanings arise in accordance with definite logical 
processes of the mind, induced by definite historical or 
psychological causes ; and, like new words^ they penetrate 
more or less deeply into the language. 

We have, then, to study these logical processes, these 
historical and psychological causes, this entrance of new 
meanings and new words into the language. 

I. The Logical Conditions of Changes in Meaning. 

■ 

3d7. The word. — Before studying the logical condi- 
tions required for changes in meaning we must first realize 
the essence of the word itself. 

In the spoken language the ward is a sound or group of 
sounds to which those who speak, the language attach 
a durabU intellectual meaning. The word is an atidUli 
symbol which recalls by a consUmi association of ideas 
either the image of a material object^ or the idea of an 
action, or an abstract notion. 
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It would seem that a language ought to possess as many 
words as there are simple ideas. But in that case memory 
would be overwhelmed by the weight of words ; and the 
mind relieves it by giving to the same word various senses, 
each of which, while assuming the common primitive sound, 
has a separate existence, and is in reality a new word. 
Hence it is that the words of our language present them- 
selves to our mind vrith those special meanings wherewith 
we wish to use them, with no need for us to trouble about 
the multiplicity of other meanings which each of them may 
carry. The idea, not the word, is the mental starting-point 
of the expression of thought 

« 

888. Formation of substantives. — Amongst the 
various kinds of words, substantives, from their import* 
ance, occupy the first rank. Here, moreover, changes in 
meaning are the most numerous and easiest to apprehend. 
Therefore^ in the case of the substantive, we shall be 
especially able to consider the sequence of thought, and 
what we say of the substantive applies with but little 
modification to the other parts of speech. 

Every substantive originally designates an object by 
some particular character which defines or determines it, 
and which is called the deUrminafU. A ship, called in 
Latin navis, is called in French vaisseau, or b&timent ; in 
Latin the determinant is 'that which swims {nataf)*; in 
French it is either the idea of a great vase or that of a coh' 
sirudidn (from bdtif). The choice of a determinant is there* 
fore the first act of the mind in giving the name to an 
object 

This determinant has no need 'to be denominative : it 
serves not to express the inmost nature of the object, but 
simply to call up the image thereofl This is why, in the 
case of so many words, the terms used in their formation 
show so little of their essence. Un soldat is not a fighting 
man^ but a man *sokU,* paid. La oOlUtare, jam, is not 
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a preparation of cooked fruity but simply a preparation (Lat 
eotrfedwrd). If we consider etymology alone, un oardinsi 
is simply a man of importance (Lat. cardinalis). 

Thus, in giving names to objects, language designates 
them by some one of their qualities, which may be important 
or trivial In the beginning these determinants call up in 
the mind first the image of the determining quality, and 
only as an accessoiy that of the object Then, by force 
of habit, the name applies more and more to the object, 
until finally it evokes its idea in its entirety. The name 
begins by being an attributivs word, and ends by becoming 
a substantivs. Le drapeau was first the piece of cloth 
— dSra^^fastened to the staff {drapeau from its etymology 
means ' piice de drap *) ; now it denotes the flag. 

To forgst the stymologioal signification is the neces* 
sary condition of the formation of the substantive. It is 
also the fundamental condition of evexy transformation of 
sense. 

The transformations of sense have been classed by 
grammarians as ' figures of speech ' or hvpes. Tropes are 
of three kinds: synecdoohe^ metonymy, and metaphor. 

839. Synecdoche. — Synaodoohe, from the Greek wmk* \ 
^xif inclusion, exchanges two terms of unequal extension. 

(a) The genns for the species : unbdiimenitorunnavire; 
and the species for the genns : Fhomme for Fitre hmnain 
{fnan for the human being). 

{b) The singular for the plural : prot^ger la veuve ei 
torpheUn, meaning les veuves et les orfhelins ; and the plural 
for the sing^ar : ilestdit dans les Ecritures, that is da$ts un 
livre des jtcrilures {in a book of the Holy Scriptures). 

if) The part for the whole: un drapeau (lit piece of cloth) 
for un €tendard {Jlag) ; and the whole for a part : un tableau 
for the picture on a * tableau ' (which originally meant panel). 

{d) The oommon noun for the proper noun : le Roi for 

Louis XIV; and the proper noun for the common noon : 

u m 
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W4M Tartuffg for a hypacritg. The last case has received the 
barbarous name of anto&omasia. 

Thus syne^oche specializes a general meaning or 
generalizes a special meaning. It proceeds by either 
(i) restriction or (ii) extension*; and we will examine 
these two cases more closely. 

(i) There is restriotion when the determinate is absorbed 
by the determinant, or the determinant by the determinate. 
In kjour de ran^ for k fremiirjour de Van^ k Roi for k 
Roi Louis XI Vf the determinants have given way to the 
determinates jour de Fan, roi. In une capiiak for une vilk 
€apiiaJk^ it is the determinate wUe which has been absorbed 
in the determinant capiiak. The latter case frequently 
occurs in the transformation of adjectives into substan- 
tives: jourtud for papier joumai^i bonne for domesHque 
bonne \d Umt faire^i bdtarde for Ariture bdtarde\ Sec 
The former case is commonest in the special use of a word 
when its complement or determining qualificative is under- 
stood : bdiimenl (in the sense of ship) for bdtinunt de mer ; 
SHCds* for sncds favorabk. In both cases there is a 
• contact, expressed or understood, between the two ideas 
expressed by the determinant and the determinate, and 
of the two, sometimes the one^ sometimes the other, is 
finally absorbed by the original associate which restricted 
its application. 

(ii) There is ertensioa in the use of the name of the 
species, or part, for the genus, or wholes and again in the 
use of the proper name to designate common nouns. Here 
we again find that general process of name-giving which 
consists in designating an object by one particular quality ; 

* We shall ptai over the use of the slnfular for the plttnl, or the 
plorml for the sinfuUur ; this It a matter of stgrle, not of Uu^^uafe. 

* A'daUy.* 

* [Sec^ for another derhratioa, p. 445, note i.] 

* [A kind of writinf which is inleraiediate between a round hand and 
a sloping hand.] 

' Lai. 9ntct9$it9f Eng* ^entk **^ 
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from this one quality the mind steps to the image of the 
object as a whole. 

S40. MrroinrMY. — Metonymy (from the Greek turmvopJa, Y^ 
transformation of the name) is a kind of metaphor which 
comprises the following case% taking — 

a. (i) The cause for the efltet : un effort (a strain), an 
internal derangement produced by an exaggerated muscular 
effort; or (a) the efltet for the oanse: lespdUs tnaladies, Le« 
the pale maladies, for the maladies that make persons 
pale iflpuumia). 

b. (i) The container for the contents : boire son verre 
(to drink owfs £^ss, Ac) ; la maison est en intoi(the house is 
in an upset) \ or (a) the contents for the container: un 
couvent, un coUige, une ^cole, un ministire, originally used * 
to designate certain assemblages of people, but now also 
used to denote the buildings that contain thenu 

c. (i) The place for a product characteristic of it: du 
champagne ; or (a) the product characteristic of it for the 
place : les EauX'BonnesK 

d. (i) The ol](Ject for the thing symbolised : le trdne ei 
tautel for la royaut/ et f^^^Use {the throne and the altar for 
Royalty and the Church) ; or (a) the thing symbolised for 
the object : la royauU for le roi {Rcyalfy for the King). 

e. (i) The abstract for the concrete : /aire des politesses, 
des charity, that is des actes de politesse, de charity ; or (a) 
the ooncrete for the abstract : Fhomme for t humanity {man 
for humanity). 

Metonymy, as we have seen, comprises two notions 
united together by a constant relation. It is very commonly 
used. It for the most part gives to abstract terms a con- 
crete meaning: ameuUement means in its original sense 
the action of furnishing, and, by metonymy, itit furniture as 
a whole ; bdtiment, the action qf building, and, by metonymy, 

* IThc name of vario«is towns and viUac^ in France.] 

Mma 
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an €d%fic€ buiU; aOe's, tniritf issdn, s&riU, the actions o( going, 
€9UenMgf or going oui, and, by metonymy, the ways fy which 
omgoes (aUiy\ enUrs {nUry), or goes oui {fxit). 

341. Metaphor.— HCetaphor (from the Greek ficro^o^, 
iransferettce) transfers the name of one object to another, 
thanks to some character common to both, by which they 
may be connected and compared. 

Like metonymy, it proceeds by sztsnsion, and in three 
ways. 

a. It connects two material objects : fmHU {leaf of 2l tree) 
sxAfeuSle (of paper), because of the thinness which is the 
characteristic of both. 

b. It connects a moral or intellectual fact with a material 
fact or action, and gives the name of the former to the 
latter: cider d quelqufun {to yield to any one), and, by 
metaphor, la porie dde (the door yields)) entendre signifies 
properly to understand, and, by metaphor, to hear. 

c. Most frequently it serves to express and denote 
abstract ideas by comparing them with concrete objects, 
or actions, and giving them names applicable to these: 
un noir chagrin; peser des raisons; esprU (properly 
breath), &c. 

The process of every metaphor has two stages : the one 
in which the metaphor is still visible, and in which the 
name, while designating the second object (or action), 
still calls up the image of the first ; the other in which the 
first image is forgotten, and the name designates only the 
second object (or action) and becomes commensurate with 
it In quoting the following passage of Montaigne: 
*Devani le spectacle des divisions • . • qui nous dechirent 
. . .,' dmsion seems to be synonymous with the term stn/e 
or doH war. But the complete sentence runs : ' Devant le 
spectacle des divisions et subdivisions qui nous ddchirent^ 
We immediately recognise thai for Montaigne division still 
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retained the etymological image ; while in the language of 
to-day, the image having disappeared, the word has really 
acquired a new value. 

842. Catachresis. — ^We have seen how restriction of 
meaning by synecdoche absorbs the determinant in the 
thing determined, or the reverse; how the extensions of 
synecdoche, of metonymy, of metaphor, transfer the name 
of a part of an object to a whole, to a group, or to a neigh- 
bouring object, united to the former by a constant or an 
analogical relation: in every case the condition of the 
change being our mental forgetfulness of the first term, and 
our consciousness of the second alone. 

Such forgetting has been regarded by £prammarians, who 
failed to grasp its true character, as a distinct figure of 
speech, and has received the Greek name oataobresis [mis' 
use]. This forgetting is not a misuse of language, but the 
very law that rules every change of meaning. Without this 
forgetfulness the new designation always retains a twofold 
character, and remains bound to its root: catachresis, 
the act of its emancipation, is one of the vital forces of 
language. 

Since it is habit, usage, and time that bring about the 
forgetting of the primitive meaning, and complete adap* 
tation of the old name to the new thing; this important 
consequence follows: that metaphorical expressions may 
have become the adequate expression of a new fact for 
some persons, while for others they have retained all the 
transparency of their etymological value. For a French- 
man, comet evokes the idea of a bit of paper twisted up 
into a cone ; a foreigner studying French will see in it 
a Utile horn, the diminutive of come. Inversely, for the 
Germans the word WUifel exactly corresponds with the 
French word di {die, dice) ; for a Frenchman studying 
German it will call up the image of an object that we throw 
{wet/en). The same holds with a number of words which, 
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according to the greater or less frequency of their use, 
undeigo a correspondingly more or less complete reduction 
to the unity of image. Thus in every language there exist 
words which do not exactly convey the same idea, the 
same image^ to all — a noteworthy fact which well explains 
many a misunderstanding and many an error. 

Here we touch on a cardinal point in the life of language : 
the relation of the word to the image it expresses. Words; 
the rude interpreters of the inner world of vague impres- 
sions and dim sensations dwelling in the depths of our 
thought, very often fail to reveal more than an infinitely 
small part thereof, that part which is most obvious and most 
easy to grasp. Herein we recognize the imperfection of 
the instrument called language^ admirable as it is in so 
many other respects. 

84a Complex MODincATioNs : radiation, concatena- 
tion. — Changes of sense are but seldom seen in the simple 
*J forms that we have just studied ; they usually present far 
more complex forms, which are combined and overlap^ 
radiation and concatenation. 

A. Badiation. — ^When an object gives its name to a 
series of other objects, because of some one character that 
is common to all, the process is termed radiation. The 
name radiates firom the original object to all the others. 

ExampUs.'^Racine. The name radne, like its English 
equivalent root (of a plant), passes to raane, root of a word, 
of an algebraic quantity, of an evil, because the word, the 
algebraic quantity, the evil, are each considered as the 
development of one primitive element which is compared 
to the root of a plant The following diagram will explain 
the matter:— 
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Let N be the name of a given object A, which, among other 
qualities, possesses a certain quality a. The name N will 
pass on to a number of other objecU B, Q D, E, F, G, 
because each of these possesses the same quality a. 

Again, the object A may have other chazacters b, c, each 
of which is common with it to one or more diflferent 
objects or series of objects. 




U-A^h 




Then the object A will give its name N first to the 
objects B, C, D, because of their possessing the common 
character a, secondly to the object E because it possesses 
a second character b in common with A, and, finally, to 
a new series of objecU F, G, which possess a third 
character c in common with A. Thus * queue* UUl, gives 
its name to a billiard cue, and the taHof a (political) parly, 
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in respect of the common idea of end or extremity ; to 
a queue at a theatre in respect of the idea of length and 
narrowness common to the file of people and the tail of an 
animaL 

B. Oonoatenation. — In the process of oonoatenation 
(Fn eMchanementi the original meaning of the word is 
lost after it has passed on to a second object through 
some one character common to both; then the name 
passes from the second object to a third on account of 
a difierent character, common to this and to the second 
object; this character is forgotten in turn, and so on. 

Thus: /wTUfT signifies to fix, to fuake firm or fast; 

fenner une porte meant originally to fix Ou door in Us 

frame ; then the primitive sense of fixing was lost ; firmer 

une porte has become a synonym of dore (dose), and itis 

in this sense that we say figuratively un parHfermi^fermer 

un compte {to dose an account), &a 

Ombrageux signified originally Uiat casts a shadow, 
shady: arbre ombrageux*, then dieval ombrageux, origin- 
ally a horse that sees its own shadow on the ground, 
came to mean, by extension, a horse that shies; in this 
case the idea of ombrs is completely forgotten, and the 
expression ckeval ombrageux has led to the use of 
'caractire ombrageux,* a character ready to take umbrage. 

Moudtohr, handkerdiief The first meaning is the object 
with which a man wipes his nose (s» mouche). Our customs 
have chanced to determine that the object should be a 
square piece of stufiT, silk, cotton, cambric, &c Hence, 
through a complete forgetfulness of the original idea, 
moududr only recalls the piece of stufTS and we say 
iuouchoir de cou ; then another lapse of meaning comes in : 
the handkerchief tied round a woman's neck fiUls in a tri* 

* [la Uie iMt centiny the lapse of the original meaning was not yet 
complete, and altenUions were neoessaiy in adapting 'Othello* for the 
Trench stagey as the primitive idea, still perceptible, of 'moucher' in 
ms incow i sNft with the dignity of French tngedy.] 
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angular point on the shoulder^ and hence mcuckoir takes 
in seafaring language the new meaning of a triangular 
piece of wood (attgMHHmi of the cut-water) \ 

G>ncatenation may be represented by the following 
diagram: 

N = Aa aBb bCc cDd dEe eF 



^ ^ 



Let N be the name (say fnoHchoir); A the object it 
first represents, possessing a characteristic attribute (from 
s$ moucher). Then the name will pass on by radiation to 
the object B (neckerchief), because of the new property 
a (both being small squares or oblongs of light stuflT). 
The object B (neckerchief) has another quality c (when 
folded it has a triangular form), which is common to it 
with a third object C (the triangular board); hence the 
name N passes by concatenation from BtoC. So the name 
N might pass on to 2>, E, /*, in the same way. 

Closely scanned, we find that concatenation is really 
a descending series of radiations^ in which each term is 
taken in turn as a primitive starting-point through oblivion 
of its origin. The characters which serve in turn to 
transfer the name from one object to another may be any 
whatever, and are mostly imrelated to one another. Hence 
they may lead to the oddest apparent inconsistencies. 

Chasser (Lat eaptare) signifies properly 'to try to 
seize'; now we say chasser un danustique {fo turn away 
a servoHi*). Cadran (Lat gnftdrans) signifies properiy a 
rectangular surface, although our diak, cadrans, are circular. 

The contradictions are easy to explain. 

' [The Iransformatioiis of 'kerchief in England are equaUy interest- 
ing; Etymologieally, it is a Juxtaposite of the impentive and its oliject s 
iOMvn^tkrff cover^head. The word passed on to designate ikt pint tif 
MuffuMtdf whence the new juxtaposites of substantives, nHkinkirf, kmad^ 
knxkirf^ poekd^tmdkinkirf'^ in which the sense of head-covering is lost; 
nigr* we find that ' coloured A«ivAerchieft are worn as head*gear by 
the negresses in the West Indies.'] 

•[CCIrish-£nglish<49Ai«ii^'«MfwmAorAr^S«r.] . . 
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Chasser originally signified 'to tiy to seize or capture* i 
ckasser U cerf\ hence its new sense chasser fennefni, 
meaning either to try to catch him or put him to flight ; 
the last sense leads to the phrases ckasser un impcrhin, 
ckasser un damesiiquef where ckasser means to cause kis 
kurried departure. 

The first dials were sun-dials with a rectangular surface. 
Next, the rectangular outline was forgotten and cadran 
came to mean the surface on which the hours were marked. 
Hence the use of the word cadran for the faces of clocks^ 
watches, Ac, on which the hours are marked as on sun- 
dials, but pointed to by the motion of the hands ; and, as it 
happens, this fieice is circular. As the original meaning of 
'rectangular surface' is forgotten in the language, there 
has ceased to be any inconsistency in this case. 

For similar reasons we use such expressions as pav^en 
iais, duval ferri etargeni, Ore d ckevai sur un due, Ac. 
Pov^does not now denote a rectangular compact stone {seU), 
but any hard compact block used to cover the roadway. 
Ferrer un cheval does not mean to have him shod with 
a certain object made of iron, /rr, but only with this object, 
of no matter what material it is made. In itre d ckevai sur 
un dne, itre d ckevai simply means * to bestride.* 

Radiation and concatenation are generally mixed and 
combined as shown in the following diagram, which repre* 
sents an imaginary series of changes : 

KmAa aBb hCc cDd — dSg — eF/ 



m \ 7m Jb U Jic \ Oe 




etc 



Cm 

Hm a N€ 

The name N of the object A will thus pass, by radiation 
and concatenation branching in different directions, from the 
object ^ to all the objecU B, C, D . . . Q, R, Sx., 
mcoesMvely. 
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• Take for example imtbre, which originally signified 
a drum ; this by concatenation comes to signify a clapper- 
less bell struck from without by a hammer; the sound 
given out by this bell ; the sonorous quality of an instru- 
ment or a voice ; the physical character of a sound exclu- 
sive of its pitch, intensity, and duration, and depending 
on the harmonics indiich co-exist with the fundamental 
note; the first verse of a well-known ballad {paudevUk) 
written above other words to indicate the tune to which 
these last may be sung. Then, by radiation and concatena- 
tion, it signifies the rounded form of a bell, the rounded 
form of a helmet, the crest of a helmet, the crest in 
heraldry, that is, any ornament placed above the shield 
in armorial bearings ; the ofiSdal mark stamped on paper, 
which the law renders obligatory for legal documents, &c. ; 
a private mark stamped by each post-ofiice upon letters. 
Hence bureau du timbre {slamp^ffice), instrument d timbrer 
(stampi$tg-press\ timbre-paste {postage-stamp\ timbre-quit- 
tanu {receipt-stamp), Sec. 

844. Conclusion.— Such are the logical processes em- 
ployed singly, or in combination, by the language, to 
extend the various meanings of words. Sometimes the 
mind limits the horizon of a term by absorbing the deter- 
minant in the determinate, or the determinate in the 
determinant Sometimes it enlarges the function of a word, 
extending its application to different objects by following 
some constant relation (metonymy) or some analogy (meta- 
phor), which it finds between the object designated and 
these other new objects. The former process generally 
gives a new fulness and concision to the expression, con- 
densing two ideas into one. The latter gives it a relief 
which takes hold of the imagination. Of these processes 
metaphor plays by far the more important part It has 
the function of substituting for the dry abstraction or 
the simple expression of a fact the colour and brightness 
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of a picture ; but above all it gives language the power of 
expressing abstract ideas. It is especially by the use of 
metaphor that man is enabled to communicate to his 
fellows the world of invisiblci intangible thought that 
dwells in his mind. 

' Everywhere the fundamental condition of all these 
changes is the co-existence of two intellectual elements, 
the one principal, the other accessory. In time, by uncon- 
scious advances, the mind loses sight of the former and 
only considers the latter, which either drives out the other 
or' restricts its value. Under cover of the one physio- 
l<>gical hct'^lhe word^tht mind thus passes from one 
idea to another. 



II. The Causes of Changes In Meaning. 

The causes that determine changes in meaning are of 
two kinds : Historical and Psychological. 

845. Historical causes. — ^The development of civiliza- 
tion introduces into every nation a vast number of new 
ideas and new facts that constitute the ever-shifting 
ground-work of their moral history. 

If we confine ourselves to France, we first find Christianity 
bringing in a whole new world of moral ideas ; and the 
Latin language transforming a vast number of expressions 
so as to make them the equivalents of these new ideas. 
Thus M/icatioHf meaning literally 'building up*; trans' 
gnssum, literally 'the action of crossing, overstepping'; 
firiAHuicatioH, literally 'walking crooked'; and many others 
of the same kind. 

And the vocabularies of feudalism, of political institu* 
tion% of law, of scholastic philosophy, and the sciences 
of the Invium and guadrivmH, of medicine and astrology, 
otttt us quite as many curious facts for analysis and reflec* 
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tion: the histoiy of thought is echoed in the language. 
Thus in every language there are many words which, 
though silent to those who now use them, revive under the 
gaze of the historian, and reveal with their own histoiy 
the tale of bygone manners and of a bygone civilization. 
Take for instance the word parole ; in its present meaning 
it tells us nothing. But in its etymoli^Qr we at once see 
the Christian parabola^ the preaching of the Gospel with 
its parables (the primitive meaning of parole in French 
was 'sentence'). 

All the rustic royalty of the Merovingians comes back 
to us in ville (villa ss homestead) and cour (O.F. court, Lat 
oortem, cohortem, as in basse-cour, fann-yard), in conn/* 
table (oomas stabnli, the chief of the stable), and in le mar^ 
chal (the groom). 

The history of the changes in the sense of the word Iwre 
would be a complete epitome of the history of the currency 
and coinage of French money from the time of the Carlo- 
vingians till the present 

The progress in the material conditions of existence is 
shown in the new meaning of viande (and the English 
meat), which from 'food' in general came to mean 'the 
food par excellence* derived from the flesh of animals. 
Progress in general education is attested by the word 
librairie, which during the Middle Ages signified 'library ' 
(Mod. F. ' bibliothique '), but now a 'bookseller's shop.' 
There is nothing more fascinating than the study of these 
changes in meaning, which revive the long-vanished past 

a46. Psychological modifications.— Next to the above 
changes, brought about by external modifications, come 
those introduced by the language into various words to 
express ideas and facts that are unchanging. 

With every nation there exists a certain number of \ 

abstract ideas or of simple fixed emotions which know of 
no change, of concepts which have no reason for modifica- 
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don, because these ideas, emotions, and concepts corre- 
spond to permanent conditions of the mind and souL And 
yet the expressions of these ideas, concepts, and emotions 
have been subject to change. Here we are brought into 
contact with those mysterious deep-lying causes which 
reveal to us the mode of feeling of a people. One example 
will suffice to demonstrate both the character and impor- 
tance of this study. 

When we compare the French preposition d with the 
English preposition h, we find that originally both words 
denoted the idea of direction from one point towards 
another. In the figurative use of the English to, this 
relation is always felt and present to the mind ; its trans- 
formations may be represented by a straight line. But^ 
while English has remained faithful to the first image 
called up by the preposition, the French mind, with the 
suppleness and mobility characteristic of the genius of the 
people^ wanders complacently away through the by-paths 
of subtle analogies, and says not only 'aller d Paris,* but 
'£tre d Paris,' 'se mettre au lit^* 'travaiUer d la lumiire 
d'une lampe,' 'courir d touU force^* 'se battre d Tdp^e,' 
'lliomme au manteau roug^* ftc. In English various 
prepositions, ib, m, inio, fy, ai, with, ftc, would be used 
for the single word A 

The same remark applies to a host of words^ both of 
Learned and of Popular formation, whose variations in 
meaning reflect the genius and the turn of mind of the 
people that use them. 

UI. PhOolofiaa CondiUons. 

M7. Neologisms. — How does a newly-coined word or 
meaning make its way into a language? How does it find 
its proper place therein ? 

If a new word pleases the circle of persons who hear or 
read it for the first time, it' may spread little by little 
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among an ever-widening public, and become the fiishion; 
then, if it corresponds with any lasting idea or emotion, 
it is likely to maintain itself in the language. 

Now the centres of formation are innumerable: Fashion* 
able society (la socUU ^gatUi\ the political world, the 
army, the workshop^ country life^ Ac. ; as many as are the 
separate groups of people and occupations, so many are 
the different centres of neologisms. 

Of these neologisms the fkndes of the moment appear 
only to die. Others, such as technical terma^ hold 
their ground for a longer or shorter time in the circle 
where they were bom; live even for long years or 
centuries in that narrow world without ever leaving it 
Others break their bounds, steal into wider circles, and 
sometimes, favoured by circumstances, gain civic rights 
in the common speech and help to enrich its treasury. 
Among these last we must note such neologisms as 
answer to a general want^ and, created on many sides 
at once, spring in full panoply from a thousand brains. 
These are the favoured daughters of fortune. As a rule^ 
the more limited the circle in which these expressions are 
used, the smellier is their chance of survival. A neologism 
is a plant which, in order to live^ must needs strike root 
into the greatest possible number of minds. 

Once adopted by general usage, neologisms obtain civic 
rights ; the metaphors become consecrated, and can be no 
longer changed. When, for instance, it was necessary to 
find a name for large plates of glass (Fr. tabks de vem\ 
they might have been called tabUst as being great tables 
of glass, or verriires, being made of verrif or refiecteurs, 
since they reflect images ; they were actually compared to 
sheets of frozen water (nappes d*eau glac^\ and have been 
called glacis. The metaphor was admitted; henceforth 
it could no longer be changed. 

What then should be our conduct in regard to 
neologisms? Should we accept them or reject them 



»i 
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indifferently? To answer this question we must first 
draw a distinction between liUrary neologisms and popular 
neologisms. 

M8. Literary neologisms. — ^The literary neologism is 
the work of the author, who creates a new word or uses 
an old one in a new sense at his own risk and peril. He 
must be able to justify the liberty he has taken with the 
language by the value of the neologism. The word must 
be the dearest, strongest, most picturesque expression of 
the idea to be represented. Under such conditions the 
neologism will deserve to live. 

349. Popular neologisms. — ^A popular neologism, when 
expressing a new fact, is legitimate and should be immedi- 
ately accepted. But, should it only express an existing 
(act in a different way, we must resist its introduction as 
tongas we can, and only give way when it has been adopted 
by the majority. The people are sovereign in matters of 
language; their errors even, once adopted, become law. 
But to the revolutionary forces, which are sweeping on the 
Popular language only too fast, we must oppose the respect 
for tradition ; for the most precious interests of the 
literature are at stake. 

From this point of view the language offers numeroiis 
subjects for research and study. One of the most fertile 
Is Uiat of figures of speech. From the various occupations 
of the people there have grown up by usage whole series 
of metaphors, expressions displaying picturesqueness and 
ingenuity in more or less degree, which reveal the turn of 
mind and habits of thought of the people. Sport has 
given to French : abois^ achamer, (6tre k V) affHt, ahurir, 
amadauer, amarcer, appdi, battue, b^jaune, Uottir, (aller sur 
les) brisAs, butor, cur^, dresser, AneriUonn/, filet, /ureter, 
hirisser, hobereau, (rendre) gorge, gorge (chaude), hagard, 
gibier, Uurre, limier, niais, parquer, ramage, sacre, serres; 
sUteTp O.F. ciller{lt iaucon), whence. diSsUleri. taniirep vol 
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(oiseau de haut» de bas vol), Ac Navigation has given : 
aborder^ t^affaler, ancrer, appareUler^ arriver^ bourrasquc, 
ca/er^ chavireTf ddmarrer^ effibarquer, echoaer, eqti^er, JUer 
{to track), (veiUer au) grain (Jo look out for squaOs), pttoUr, 
sonder, virer. 



CHAPTER II < 



THE SOCIETY OF WORDS 

850. Contagion.— 851. Reaction. — 352. Struggle for exiateii€e.~85S* 
Synonymy.— 354. The three claaacs of synonyms. 

We think not in isolated ideas, but in judgements, 
which arc combinations of ideas ; consequently in language 
we have recourse to combinations of words that follow the 
movements of thought* Hence arise all kinds of actions 
exercised by words on one another. 



( 



850. Contagion. — By the custom of the language one 
word may be habitually associated with another. The 
latter gradually penetrates the former, and saturates it 
with its own signification so as in time to give it a new 
value. Thus, the partitive substantives pas and point have 
passed from a positive to a negative signification from 
being associated with ne ; in this way also aucun, persomte, 
guire, came to express the contrary of their primitive 
meaning (see Book IV, § 483). 

The source of contagion need not be a word expressed. 

From a current phrase a new signification may arise 

affecting some word of the phrase and changing its value. | 

Avec expresses a relation of contiguity: se promener avec 

quelqu^uH, avec un paqttet sous le bras. It comes (like its 

English equivalent with) to possess the sense of ntalgrd 

(despite) : avec toute sa science, Ha ^ckou^ {with alt his science 

N n 
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lu has failed) ; the complete idea would be ' avec ioute sa 
science, it anraii dil r^ussir, ei H a iftho$i^* {wiA all his 
science he sltottld have succeeded, and he has failed). 

The first meaning oipour is ' for, because of ' : Use pro- 
$nine pour le plaisir qu*il y trotwe. In the sentence, '// ne 
se profnine pas pour le plaisir qUU y tronveraU* which is 
equivalent to Ml ne se proro&ne pas alors qu'il pourrait 
ou devrait le faire pour le plaisir qu'il y trouverait,' the 
meaning of the preposition has already undergone some 
change ; and it has come to have the meaning ' in spite of 
in : Pour agr^abk que soil la promenade, U vlen rtsie pas 
$$u>i$is d la maisofi (for all the pleasanlness of the walk, lie 
stays ai honte). It is the same in Comeille's line : 

' Pour gnuidi que toieat les rois. Us tout ce que nous sommes/ 

(Citl, act i, 8C> 3.) 
(' For mU iMr grwiit$99^ kings are what we are '.*) 

■ 

It is by the arrangement and combination of terms that 
the language comes to evolve unexpressed senses and new 
shades of meaning. It is by this same joint action of the 
phrase as a whole that the author can exert a personal 
action upon words, change their significance, and give 
them a whole series of new meanings. ' 

ZSL Reaction. — Even apart from sentences, words may 
react upon each other in various ways. Thus words united 
by some relation of form or meaning receive by a rebound, 
as it were, the meanings or uses which are the property of 

I only one of them. 

Oriental pearls are celebrated for their lustre. Hence 
perie orienlale takes the sense oiperle brillante, and, oriental 
having now the sense of Mustrous,' orient by the recoil 
comes to receive a corresponding sense of * lustre,' and we 

{ say t orient dune perle. 

! Les Indes Ocddentales^-tht West Indies — was the early 

* [Notice Um parallel tmnslbnBaUon in sense of the English y^.] 
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name given to America ; and, by opposition, India proper 
gained the name of Indes Oricniairs, the East Indies. 

In the last century the adjective nobic was apph'ed to 
those birds of prey that were used in hunting ; the other 
birds of prey, by simple antithesis, came to be called 
igHobies. 

A word may come to possess a double meaning, and 
according to the context convey either a given idea 
or its counterpart. Thus bourgeois, a burgess, a middle* 
class citizen, will be alternately a name of honour or con- 
tempt according to the intention of the speaker, who may 
contrast it either with the peasant or the noble. 

Again, the different senses of the radical may react on 
the proper senses of its derivatives and transform them. 
Aperittf in medicine is an aperient^ an opening medicine 
that clears away obstructions. Popular usage has made 
it an appetizer, as 'opening the orifice of the stomach' 
(Walter Scott). 

Again, there may be a confusion between two words 
wrongly associated. Migtiard has acted on minialHre, 
a painting in red lead (minium), and changed it into 'minute 
painting'; souffreleux, from the O.F. souffraite (famini), 
is wrongly referred to souffrir, and has come to mean 
'habitually ailing.' 

However, these reactions of words on one another arc 
relatively rare. Mostly words of the same family run 
their individual course, each going its own way unaffected 
by whatever accidents may befall the other members. 
MeurUre (homcide) retains its etymological signification, 
which is lost in vieurtrir (to bruiu)* Avaler, originally to 
cause to go 'down vale/ 'down stream,' has assumed a new 
meaning; 'to swallow,' but aval (down^stream\ ravaler (to 
/^ut down again, to take down), ravalemeni (pulliptg or taking 
down, depreciation, &c.), have not been affected thereby '. 



' [The phrMc Avaiea-voHs/ has bt«n hwurd fimn a M^m$ guard In 
the tcnae of 4p jvT i^mvn.] 

14 n 3 
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GanunwU has foi^otten its primitive sense given by its 
radical gamir to assume a quite different and peculiar 
meaning ^ Ouvrer(to work) has become obsolete, while 
its derivatives ouvrier^ ouvrage, ouvrable, are preserved. 
The cause of this is that words owe their individual 
existence to roan's intellect. Speech evolves from ideas 
and not from words; and the former are independent 
of the latter. The relationship which may exist and unite 
words into groups according to their form has nothing, in 
common with the groups of ideas which it is their function 
to express. 

852. Struggle for existence. — The struggle for exist- 
ence is manifest in the history of words. 

Dowi^to the i6th century the preposition en expressed 
all the relations of the modem da9ts, which was not then 
in use. By the side of en was used dedans, which was at . 
the same time an adverb and a preposition. En, in com- 
bination with the article ie, la, les (contracted into ou, es), 
was lost in the i6th century and was replaced by dans U 
and dans Us (Book II, § 199, 4). Dans being in this case 
followed by the article, it assumed a definite signification, 
and by opposition en took a more and more indefinite one. 
On the other hand, dedans, which was both adverb and pre- 
position, became useless as a preposition, and, firom the 
17th century, only retained the function of an adverb. 
Thus it was that these three words ended by having their 
several functions restricted and limited (see Book IV, § 468). 

Take now the group auSr, entendre, and comprendre. OuXr 
(Lat audireX to hear, gradually became obsolete towards 
the i6th and 17th century; it was replaced by entendre 
(Lat inteUigere), which had the meaning to understand. 
Entendre having thus assumed the meaning of onfr, it was 

* Gmmemnti originaUy memnt ikmi whkh proUde (^gmmOt hence 
mecoiilntmmi^ end hence 9oUkr* The phraie mawmiM garmtnmti beceme 
habitnel, end, with the ellipee of mmtnm^ gt u r mn m U now meens e dis- 
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necessary to replace it in the sense of intelligsrs, and so 
the language introduced comprendre ; comfrendn properly 
means to grasp, or setMe, and hold the whole, to whidi 
sense that of intelligers was henceforward added. 

It is in the Learned formation of words that the 
struggle is especially apparent It is easy to see the 
competition which arose between popular and foreign 
words, and how the latter gradually contracted the domain 
of the former. The idea of swimming was expressed in 
Old French by the verb Ho$ier, from the Latin natare; 
and that of sailing, navigating, by nager, from the Latin 
navigare. Nouer {to swim) having disappeared, the verb 
nager came to signify both navigare and nataro. Then 
the verb of Learned formation, tiaviguer, penetrates into the 
language, and robs nager of its etymological sense, leaving 
it only the later meaning of natare, which it had previously 
inherited from nouer. The language offers many similar 
facts. 

868. Synonymy. — At first sight there is something 
paradoxical in the co-existence of words possessing the 
same meaning. But a little reflection shows that in a well- 
constructed language each word has its proper function, 
and that there are no perfect synonyms. No doubt in the 
French language, as in others, we find many different 
terms to designate one and the same object A given plant, 
or implement, or industrial product, has, it may be, five or 
six or eight different names, but these names find their 
proper uses in different places or in different trades. Each 
group of men employs but one single term for the same 
purpose. It is true again that the way in which the literary 
language has flooded the popular language has brought into 
French a host of doublets and synonyms, and that, taken by 
themselves, these expressions for the most part designate 
exactly the same thing. But the very fact that one of the 
two series belongs to Popular language, and the other to 
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the Learned didactic language, is enough to show that there 
is a difference of employment, if not of shade, between them. 
As a matter of fact there cannot be permanently in 
ordinary language two perfect synonyms, unless one be all 
but out of use ; if two are employed at the same time the 
perfect synonymy cannot last long ; the language will not 
load itself with a useless burden, and will lighten itself 
either by getting rid of one of the terms altogether, or by 
giving it a new sense. 

854. The three classes of synonyms. — Synonyms 
may be divided into three classes. 

I. Tlie sasfte word fakes two differeiU forms by tite accidents 
ofeiymologicalfonnction. 

Take for example the verb plier: 

In Old French the present indicative was conjugated : 
Je plie^ tu p/ies, il plie, nous ployons, t*ous ployez^ its plient ; 
the present subjunctive : que je pt$\ qne tu p/is, qu*il ptit, 
que nous p/oyofts, que tfous p/oyez, qu't'/s p/ient ; the impera- 
tive: p/if, pioyons, p/oyez ; in the rest of the conjugation the 
radical was p/cy-. So with prier and proier, noier {a) {to say 
no, Lat negare), noier {b) {to drown^ Lat. neoare). 

At the end of the Middle Ages the language found itself 
embarrassed with these double forms, and made them into 
two series of verbs : plier and ptoyer, prier and proyer, nier 
and noyer (a), and nier and noyer (6). Of these three last 
verbs the language suppressed one of the two forms in each 
case as useless, keeping prier^ nier (a), and noyer (6). As 
the language kept both forms of the first verb, it gave 
them different functions: 

Plier, to fold, to double an article by folding one of its 
surfaces against another. 

Player, to bend an object which offers resistance. 

Similarly phonetic doublets, such as cltaise {chair) and 
dtaire {seat cfcffid) from oathodr% col (collar) and cou {neck) 
from ooUum, came to be used with different meanings \ 

' Sec Appendix I, on ' DoubleU,' p. 56a. 
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fo this group belong a number of doublets of which 

[le may be traced back to Popular Latin, others to the 

umed formation or foreign languages. 

Ix. : s^curiU and sOrM (Lat. seonritatem). 

ragiU BXiA/rtie (Lat firagilem). 

igidi and raide (Lat rigidum). 

hdsse {reliquary, and hence seUing) and caisse {case, box) 

"ov. caisso, from Lat oapsa). 

hamp and aimp (Ital. oampo, irom Lat oampum). 

able and tdle {sheei-iron) (Walloon taule, from Lat. tabula). 

lame, dtUgne (Sp. duefi% from Lat domina). 

t is only exceptionally that these phonetic doublets arc 

V synonyms. 

u The radical is fnodified by different affixes or by diffemii 

\tactical constructions. 

rhus : {a) porter, to carry, take ; apparter, to bnng ; pro* 

icer, to pronounce ; enoncer, to enunciate ; courber, to 

id ; recourber, to bend back; malhonnite, dishonest, rude; 

homiite, immodest; regie, a rule; riglement, a regula* 

ti ; c(eur, heart ; courage, bravery. 

b) attaqiur quelgu'un, to attack ; ^attaquer a quetqu*un, 

fasten on to any one ; forcer d/aire and forcer defaire, 

compel to do ' ; courir d Fennemi, to rush upon the foe ; 

irir le cerf, to hunt the stag ; sortir d'un lieu, to leave 

>lace ; sortir un oltjet, to take out a thing ; uiouter au 

ntier, to take up (as well as, to go up) to the first floor ; 

nter Fescalier, to go upstairs ; ntonter un cheval, to ride 

iorse ; monter un magasin, to fit up a shop. 

[n the majority of cases the affix or the construction 

es us the key to the synonymy. 

Fake porter and apporter. You say : porteshlui cejourttal, 

\ not apportez4uicejour$tal. Why ? The difference must 

ne from d, which indicates a motion of coming and not 

There does not appear to be any distinction of sense between the 
» forms ; but in modem practice m seems to be more used for the active^ 
or the passive t forar afmirt, Hit force dejaint (see Syntax, | 450). 
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of going. Apporter is equivalent to venir porter {come and 
Cttny),jvM as atiirer is equivalent to /aire venir en tirant 
(cause to came by drawing)^ and as amener is equivalent to 
/aire venir en menani (cause to cofne by leading), ftc 

Take courber and recourber. Re- indicates an opposition 
of two tenns, so that recourber means to bend so as to bring 
two ends together. 

Take again rigle and riglement. Lari^ rule, is the rod 
or ruler used to draw a straight line. Hence its figurative 
meaning : the principle by which we direct our conduct. 
Rii^fpvtB re'gler, r^^er gives riglement. Riglement (regu^ 
latson) is therefore ' that which serves to rule (r^gkr), that 
by which we rule ' ; it is the qfficial expression of the rule. 

From this series we may pass to examples of syntaotloal 
doublets in which a substantive is accompanied by an 
adjective which takes a different meaning according as it 
precedes or follows the substantive : 

Un brave liomme (an honest man)^ un lumtme brave (a 
brave man). 

Un grand liomme (a great man), un homme grand (a tall 
man), ftc 

When the ac^ective immediately precedes the substantive 
it is qualificative, and forms wiUi it a sort of composite 
locution which may take a special meaning. When the 
adjective follows the substantive it is attributive and retains 
the signification it has by itself; for from a syntactic point 
of view it is separated from the substantive by a statement 
understood : un homme grand is equivalent to un homme 
fui est grand \ 

Next come those doublets which differ only by a slight 
difference in their terminations : 

> [lnih%mLpnmAonuMmve9$teviHgti9\(9efm$$t\$9^urrtdyi9\itkevnqU 
(s mmn $» a vtHih) H Is an «4iKtiv« \ ovtHgii it Uim th« tubttaiitlvs and ih« 
■ifnttoitioa it ' a Issnitd blind mtn.' But, If ws mtlM « ptuto bttwttn 
ths two wordti #Mi^ wlU b t c owt tbt t4iacilv« sndMtWM/ iht tubttan* 
llvs s tmmnmMt \ evnigk, !••. ua MTtnl pdMiiwe^igk, *.« blind tcholtr/ 
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unmm cervdle 

ca$4r$ course 

escabeau escaMle ' 

The synonymy of these can only be established by the 
custom of the language. In this case etymology gives us 
no clue whateven 

3* Wards differing in their efymology, and originally in 
signification, have come in the course of their history to over* 
lap or coincide, so as to designate the same object. 

At this point we meet with what are generally called 
synonyms, that is words which, though differing in their 
etymology and their original signification, may yet be 
applied to one and the same object or idea. Such are : 

assurer, qffirmer, certifier. 

peine, chagrin, douleur, sonffrance. 

attrait, charme, seduction. 

orgueilletix, superbe, altier, vain, vaniteux. 

fourberie, ruse, malice. 

rester, demetirer, habiter, loger, Sec. 

In order to solve the problem of these synonymies we 
must consult the history of the synonymous terms on the 
one hand, and analyze their present significations on the 
other. By examining closely the employment of such 
terms we find that they present more or less important 
differences in shade of meaning ; and that these are usually 
due to the original significations, some part of which is 
retained even in the widest divergence therefrom. These 
words are synonyms at. the point where they overlap, and 
may be applied to the same object; but even then each 
presents the object under its own peculiar aspect and with 
its own peculiar shade of meaning, due to the original 
signification. 

■ It U tmpoMibl« to dlttlngulih th« MiiMt of thoM words briofly i 
tuli tbo DkiioH»tiif9t Gikdmi oC HaUfekli Darmotttter, and ThoaM. 
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Take, for inatance, the three words: guiier^ metier, 
conduire. 

Let us first consider the present usage of the language. 
Guider carries with it the idea of ignorance on the part of 
the person requiring guidance. We take a guide when we 
do not know the way. A beginner must be guided. In 
every acceptation of this word ignorance is implied. 
Therefore guider signifies ' to take with one a person who 
is ignorant, who does not know.' 

Conduire implies direction. Conduire is to take a person 
with one, directing him as his chief: utt g^niral conduit ks 
soldals a la victoire, au conduit nn dessein, Scc^ 

Mener is to take with one a person who allows himself 
to be taken, a being who yields or resigns himself. On 
$$9ine r animal d la boucheriCf les bestiaux aux champs. 

Thus these three words all signify 'to take with one/ 
/aire aller avec soi. But in using the first a stress is laid on 
the idea of ignorance on the part of the individual who is 
the object of the action ; in using the second a stress is laid 
on the idea of direction from the person who is the subject 
of the action ; in using the third we lay a stress on the idea of 
impulsion passively submitted to by the individual affected 
by the action. Such is the solution of this particular sjn- 
onymy yielded by the examination of its present uses. 

Now, turning to history, that is, etymology, we find that 
cotuluire comes from the Latin conduoere. i. e. oum ducere, 
in which oum denotes the idea of 'with' and ducere the 
idea of 'leading': 'as a leader to take with one.' 

History tells us that mener was first used with regard to 
the flocks or herds which the herdsman drives before him. 
This is the primitive sense in Popular Latin, and the idea 
of unconscious movement, such as that of a herd of cattle, 
dominates the most remote of the derived meanings. It is 
on this primitive sense that is founded the celebrated 
phrase : Pliomme s^agite et Dieu le mene (Man resietli not, 
but God leads Aim). ^ 
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7*he word guider comes from die Italian gaidare, used 
in the same sense. The historical problem cannot here be 
solved through the French; but we may note that the 
Italian word is derived from a Germanic word whose 
radical signifies 'to observe, to note/ 

Thus it is that the exact analysis of the present significa- 
tions, and the investigation of the primitive meanings of 
synonyms, usually assist and support one another. 

This method is applicable to the investigation of all 
cases of synonyms, and its use is, in fact, only a particular 
case of a more general study. A language can only 
be completely understood when we have arrived at the 
rigorous and exact determination of the meanings of the 
words of its vocabulary. It is only through exact defini- 
tions conveying the exact determination of the senses of 
each term, and all the ideas that it embraces, that we can 
reach the treasure of the full knowledge of the language. 
For these definitions alone allow us to follow up the rela- 
tions between the figurative uses and the literal sense of the 
word, and to grasp the unconscious analogies and the 
secret instincts that guide the language in the transforma- 
tions of meanings. 



CHAPTER III 
HOW WORDS DIE 

3ft5. Historical words. — 350. General terms.— 857* Causes of destruc* 
tion. — 558. How the disappearance of words is effected. 

The disappearance of words is called, in the study of 
language, desuetude or disuse. How and why does this 
disuse come about ? 

When words disappear we must distinguish between 
words which perish because they designate things that 
disappear, and words which give place to others while 
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expressing permanent ideas. In the first case there is the 
loss at once of a fact and of a word, and in the second there 
is only a change in the expression of a fact which remains. 

M5. Historical words. — ^Words which iail out of use 
with the things which they designate may be said to perish 
from historic causes. These we may term historical words. 
Thus a whole section of the vocabulary of the Middle Ages 
has disappeared because it represented things (arms, instru- 
ments, coins, garments), institutions, social facts, or ideas (of 
feudalism, law, learning; ftcX which disappeared with the 
Middle Ages. 

These words can only return to life by the help of his« 
torical research, when it causes these vanished objects 
to reappear and recalls their names to life. Such names, 
resuscitated by learned investigation, enter into a limited 
currency within a narrow circle of learned and literary 
men. 

Consequently there must be many names of things which 
have necessarily disappeared beyond recall when these 
names have not been preserved in written documents. 
When, in the discoveries due to archaeological research, 
such objects are brought to light, we are obliged to give 
them new names in our absolute ignorance of che old 
names that denoted them. 

Another consequence is that we find in documents 
a number of words denoting objects of which we cannot 
comprehend the meanings. Thus we may know that a 
.l^ven word means, for instance, a weapon or a fabric, but 
not what kind of weapon or iabric. Hence the obscurity 
which attaches to certain texts of the Middle Ages. 

d66« General terms. — We have now to ask how words 
disappear though expressing general and durable ideas. 
The loss of the word is due to a loss in meaning. First 
oomes decay and then death. — 

A 
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In the healthy state the signification of a word grows 
and developes without losing anything of its original value. 
Arbne by the side of its primitive meaning takes new 
meanings : as in arbre de coudu {skqft)^ arbre ge'neahgiquei 
Carps (body) in the same way became carps de garde^ corps 
iarmie^ corps de pampe (the barrel of a pump), carps de 
bdii'meni (a detached set of buildings), Ac. 

Eclat (splinter, shard, a fragment struck off by a blow), 
whilst preserving its primitive sense, was applied in the 
15th century to a sudden noise striking the ear : eclat de 
voix; in the 17th century it was applied to light: Pedat 
du soleil, des couleurs (tlie brightness of the sun, &c.). These 
are words in the vigour of health. But there are others 
which already begin to grow feeble ; they lose in one way 
as much as they gain in another. 





Obsolete meaniiif . 


New meaning. 


chapeau 


garland 


hat, bonnet 


chetif 


captive 


weakly 


fripon 


glutton 


rogue 


poison 


potion, draught 


poison 



Such is the case with d^mantder une forteresse—yft lose 
sight of the etymological sense Uo dis-mantle'; in sevrer 
(to wean) we lose sight of se'parer (from the mother's breast). 
These are cases of the pathology of the language, since the 
present meanings of the word are no longer self-evident, 
and can only be explained by a reference to its past history. 

Lastly, a word dies when all its significations are lost, 
and it is cast off as mere lumber. To realize this we need 
only turn to the end of the chapter De quelques usages in 
Les Caractires of La Bruybre, or to the pages of any Old- 
French Dictionary. 

857. Causes of destruction. — How do the causes of 
destruction act ? 

z. Certain words have in themselves germs of death, 
and in such cases the language replaces them as best it can. 
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{a) In this series may be found, first, words that were 
ioo sliort or too weak in sound, and which during the Gallo- 
Romanic period could not resist the destructive action of 
phonetic laws. Thus Latin words such as apem (bee), 
avem {bird), opem {help\ ovem {slieep), ire (to go), edere 
(io eai), Sec, have given way either to synonyms or to 
derivatives that were more sonorous and resisting than 
the original (abeille, oiseau, secours, brebis, oiler, manger). 

(b) The signification of the words has often played its 
part in the matter. We refer to the fading of Oie image 
awakened by the word. Popular language objects to ex- 
press things in a simple manner; it prefers the use of 
metaphors, which by comparisons call up a set of ideas 
and images. Now metaphors are short-lived, and wear 
out quickly, one of the two terms of the comparison being 
forgotten so that the word may be an exact representative 
of the object (see $ 342). 

Hence such substitutions as the following are made. 

The Latin caput, dief, was replaced through the coarse, 
wholly popular, metaphor of testa (potsherd), which became 
Icte [cf. the vulgar English tttU]. The word cltrf itself 
attained a purely abstract signification. At the present 
day in the word leye the sense of a metaphor has been 
lost, and in the popular language bo$de (baU, cf. English 
knob) is used as a substitute. 

The Latin word cutis (skin) has been replaced by pellis 
(peU or fnr), peau. 

So gena (dieek) has been replaced by gabata, joue 
(properly porringer) ; pectus (dust) by pectorin% poUrine 
(properly cuirasse) ; eras (leg), in Spain by pema (ham\ 
in Gaul by gamba (knee-cap), ja^nbe. Nowadays the 
people instead otjambe use quille (skittle, pin). 

(c) Finally, many words have fallen out of use, some 
having become sacred, others polluted by some special 
employment 

Urbs in Latin designated Rome alonfi# ' tke City,' that 
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is, the city par excelleiKe ; to designate other towns recourse 
was had to other words: oivitatem became in French 
cite; Tilla (hofiustead, sUading) in the Merovingian era 
became ville. 

Vet-bunt became a sacred word : U Verbe {ike Ward or 
Logos). The popular ^ongue dared no longer give it the 
ordinary meaning of 'word/ but replaced verbe in this 
sense by parabola {sentiment, titotsglU), turning this term of 
Christian origin aside from its own meaning; and making its 
French form, parole, the equivalent of the Latin varbum. 

We pass to examples of the opposite order. Eupliemis$n 
arrives at a similar result through the substitution, for 
a word defiled by an unpleasant or gross idea, of another 
word which has a harmless signification, and which by 
a discreet allusion recalls the word we wish to avoid. 
But, by the inevitable progress which we have analyzed, 
this new word is in its turn gradually penetrated by the 
old idea and defiled by its contact, and finally disappears, 
to give place in turn to another synonym which is destined 
to a similar fate \ 

2. Certain words are overcome by other more fortunate 
ones, which lay hold of their signification and, as it were, 
feed on their vitals, and thus cause them to die from 
exhaustion. 

Sometimes tne new word comes into use for special 
reasons, and takes the place of another which might have 
lived had it not been for the oppression of its neighbour. 
This is how many popular words have disappeared or 
changed their meanings owing to the introduction of 
synonyms of Learned formation which have taken up their 
original meanings from them : 

Popular Forms. Learned Forms. 

mUretd {ripeness) • ntaturiU (maturity) 

fnUU (delicaey) fragUiU (fragiUty) 

* See Th4 L(^ ^ fVonit, p. is^ 
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geiudre (wltimper^ wait) gimir { groan) 

$HouUer {fnoMosieiy, minster^ numasUr^ (fHonastery) 

obs.) 
froitchir (to cross a boundary) lUfe'rer {fofree) 
nager (to smim), Ac . navigtar (to sail, navigate^ 

&c). 

The last case cited is the most frequent ; but indeed it 
is often diiRcult to see why one of two words has disappeared 
.before the other : whether the weakness of one has made 
the strength of the other, or vice versa. The process is 
doubtless a complex succession of actions and reactions. . 

858. How THE DISAPPEARANCE OF WORDS IS EFFECTED. 

At a given moment a generation of men begins to abandon 
a given word because the idea it denotes is represented by 
another word. The coming generation will be still less 
familiar with it, and the time will arrive when it will be 
known only to the aged, who, as they pass away, will carry 
it with them to the grave. Thus disappear provincial 
dialects (patois) and languages. Let us suppose this 
disappearance of words to take place in the popular Ian- 
guage except in a few districts here and there, and we get 
the archaisms of provincial dialects. 

As a consequence of this process each period has its 
OHtiquatid words, that is words that have grown old and are 
not in use among the new generation, but only employed 
by the aged. These words we term archaic; and unless 
literary action turns them back into the general stream of 
the language they are destined to utterly disappear. 

We must now point out another common kind of 
archaism, an unconscious one, where the primitive 
meanings of certain words have only survived in a few 
special locutions in current use, and where even in these 
the primitive meanings are no longer recognized. 

Every one knows that the preposition en is the synonym 
ofdoMS. But how can we explain : casgit^ en tM, portrait 
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•n piedl In this case en has preserved the meaning of sur 
that it had in Old French : seoir en cheval, that is ma un 
ckival. This use of ^n is an archaism (see Book IV, $ 467). 

CM#i!ibr(/0 oi^ is generally understood to mean 'to pluck 
or pick * some natural product from a branch or the surface 
of the soil; hov^tytv^ vrt say UmarincueilU son cordage en 
rond, U verrier cueilU son verre au bout de sa canne ; these 
archaisms may be traced back to the primitive sense of 
cueillir, to collect (ooUigare). 

D^pit (vexation) signified originally despite, disdain, con- 
tempt— Si forgotten meaning, even in en d^pit de {in spite qf), 
where it is still preserved. 

Hasard was originally one particular throw (coup) in 
a particular game of dice, a meaning preserved uncon- 
sciously in the expression 'c'est un coup de hasard (a 
chance stroke),* in which coup also is no longer understood. 

Such expressions as rigne animal, rigne v^g^tal, rig$te 
min&al, show the archaic usage of the word rig^ie (reigft), 
which may be traced back to the period when rigne signi- 
fied rqyaupne (realtn, kifigdom). Thus the language con* 
tains a number of such expressions which cannot be 
explained by its present laws ; they are simply the debris 
of earlier formations. 
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DOUBLETS 

From the summary history given of the vocabulary we may 
now detach one very curious fact, namely, the presence in the 
language of a word in two or more different forms. To these 
forms the name of doublets has been given, because as a rule 
we only find two words of the same etymology ; they are also 
called dlyorgent fbrms. • 
Doublets may be classified according to their origin 
I. A Popular Latin word, in consequence of the different 
actions of phonetic or morphological laws, has led up in^some 
cases to different French words : 

gabata{/f 

With the changes in such a Latm word, that have given rise 
to more than one French word, we may compare the analogous 
phenomenon of a single primitive signification leading up to 
several new significations by different modes of development 

a. A word of Popular Latin in some cases became a French 
word at the same time that it assumed another form in a neigh- 
bouring dialect or language, and in this other form was adopted 
a second time by French. 

iFr. dami 

Ital. donna, Fr. (ma)do0tt, pritmi domta. 

3p. ' dusfla, Fr. Aiignt. 

i Fr. ekdsst 

••^^ (Prov. oaisso^ Fr. o^mm; 

tftimi^ t Fr. iMi 

•■""^ I WaUoon taulo, Fr. idU. 

nUomxm \ If' ^^"^^ 

\ Germ. Usohoir, Fr. bishoff (name of abever* 

age). _ 
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3. A word {ntroduced through the Popular tongue soinetiines 
appeared a second time through the Learned formation ; this 
is the most frequent case : 

rationam J "^^ {f^^*^ ,, mobilam \'^^f''^^ ., 
) nUtoH (Learned) ( mobtle (Learned) 

fri«ll^ j/ri^/r (Pop.) ( raid. (Pop.) 

^*^ }/n^V^ (Learned) ^^^^^Irigidt (Learned) 

4* The Learned formation has in some cases borrowed the 
same word at different times in different forms. 

Latin : oapitulum* Learned formation, 9th century, diapiin ; 
18th century, capiiuU. 

5. A word of Learned formation sometimes reappears in a 
form borrowed from a foreign language. 

Latin: titulum. Learned formation, Middle Ages, Hhn\ 
Span, tilda, Fr. iUdi (- the sign «). 

d A foreign word may present itself in two or more forms in 
succession. 

Old High German: haribarga (army-shelter). Fn albirgi^ 
aubirge (intt). 

Middle High German: heribarga. Fr. kirUrge (sMfer^ 
rejugfy^ whence h^nrger. 

In the infinite multiplicity of facts that we find in the history 
of the French vocabulary through fifteen centuries, where words 
are bom, die, pass from one language to another, often undergo 
transformations and deformations, and are exposed to count- 
less accidents, this presence of doublets is not to be wondered 
at ; the absence of such divergent forms would be the marvel. 



APPENDIX II 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ETYMOLOGY 

We know what are the various sources of the vocabulary. 

Words of Popular Latin have become the corresponding' 
French words through changes of pronunciation which were so 
regular as to form the basis of the absolute laws of phonetics. 
This first stock was enriched by means of Popular derivation 
and composition, by Learned formation, Latin and Greek, 
by borrowings from foreign languages, thus increasing enor* 

009 
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mously the originally modest vocabulary of the French tongue. 
Etymological research is but one part of the great inquiry 
whose goal it is to follow out all forms of the language in their 
historical development 

In former times, before linguistics was constituted as a 
science, this research was usually a mere intellectual pastime, 
more or less ingenious or learned, and which aimed at deter- 
mining, not so much whence a word came, as whence It might 
have come. It was a domain open to all the fancies and 
vagaries of hypothesis. At the present day it has become a 
rigorous science whose aim is to demonstrate, documents in 
hand, the derivation of each word from some other word. 
The following rules govern this science. 

I. The word must be taken in its earliest form and its earliest 
signification, as they are found in the oldest documents where 
it occurs. As it may have changed both in form and in sense 
from that time to ours, to start from the present form and 
meaning of the word is wilfully to throw oneself in the way of 
error* 

9. The word in its primitive form may suggest a given 
hypothesis. If it is supposed to be derived from the Latin, the 
Latin term must have followed the laws of phonetic change in 
its transformation into the modem form. There can be no 
exception unless one that can itself be justified by phonetics. 

3. Agreement of form is not sufficient There must be 
agreement of sense. Should the etymological signification not 
be that of the word in question, the deviation of sense must be 
*, justified by direct proofs, or by analogous exceptions. 

4* Should the word be connected with a foreign source, a 
hifl^rical explanation of the migration of the word into the 
language must be sought out. This importation having taken 
place at some definite time and place, historical research 
should reveal these conditions of time and place. 

For instance, a Picard word might be traced to Flemish, a 
1 £ascon word to Basque ; but to pretend that a given Picard 

word comes from Basque, or a given Gascon word from 

Flemish, would be such a subversion of the natural order 

' *j of things that it could only be admitted on the strongest proof, 

on unimpeachable evidence of the path followed step by step by 
the foreign word. Certain scholars have derived French from 
Hebrew, pointing out likenesses betweenTertain French roots 
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and analogous Hebrew roots. These could only prove that 
there was a mere casual approximation of sound between the 
two sets of roots. But to conclude therefrom that French comes 
from Hebrew is quite another matter. First, it would be 
necessary to demonstrate that Hebrew had been introduced 
into Gaul, that the Gallo-Romans were acquainted with 
Hebrew, and that through consecutive changes it was trans- 
formed into French. It is absolutely useless to refute assertions 
of this kind. 

To sum up, etymological research should be founded solely 
on proofs derived from the history of the language; the 
etymologies thus found must not contradict the laws of pho- 
netics, nor those of the general formation of words ; they must 
strictly correspond with the primitive signification of the terms 
in question ; they must be in accordance with the general 
development of the language. The appearance of a word is 
a historical fact which must be made out by historical proofs. 

This study is therefore a work of high science, in which 
imagination must give way to strict criticism, aided by trust- 
worthy and extensive information. A long course of reading 
of ancient texts ; a thorough knowledge of the foreign languages 
which may have acted upon French ; a sound know*ledge of the 
Romance languages, including their most obscure dialects; 
a spirit of comparison, which in the absence of direct docu- 
ments knows how to utilize all affinities with both languages 
and dialects : these are what science demands from one who 
wishes to make a serious study of French etymok>gy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

869. Syntax and the study of syntax,— Words are 
fomied to express ideas. But as we do not think in 
isolated ideas, but in judgements, which are combinations 
of ideas, we speak, not in isolated words, but in sentences. 
Words are therefore combined in a certain order, deter- 
mined by the character of the particular language and the 
modes of speech which it adopts. 

That part of the grammar which treats of this order of 
words has received the name of Syntax, from the Greek 
Syntaxifl (combined arrangement '). 

Syntax is consequently that part of grammar which 
penetrates most deeply into the analysis of thought, since 
it has for its object the combination of words to express 
thought. 

It may be either didactic or historical. 

In Didactic Syntax we set forth the laws which at 
present govern the combination of words. 

In Historical Syntax we seek to explain the present 
usages of the language by examining former usages. 

In a sentence words are connected with one another by 

' From #vr 'wiUi/ and ro^if 'amngement* The stem of taxis is 
teen in Uie word * Uctict.' 
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a series of relations which may be classed under two chief 
heads : relations of oo-ordination and relations of subor- 
dinstioii. 

The former comprise all the particular relations of 
agreement between the substantive and the adjective, and 
between the subject and the verb. The latter include all 
relations of dependence, those of subject to object, of 
a principal proposition to dependent or subordinate pro* 
positions \ 

In the last case, the relations may offer various degrees 
of complexity, as subordinate propositions may be con- 
nccted with the principal ones in various degrees, while 
each proposition may be either simple or compound, 
positive or negative, direct or interrogative. 

The complexity of the facts of syntax is such that every 
element of the proposition requires to be considered in 
its most varied aspects and correlated with other series 
of facts. 

On the other hand, it is necessary to follow the language 
in its historical development. 

Finally, in the analysis of detail we must never lose 
sight of the general logical principles by which Syntax is 
governed. 

Hence our exposition of this part of the grammar must 
be treated from three different points of view. If we 
merely follow the logical order, which would appear to be 
simple enough, we soon lose sight of the historical de- 
velopment, and are lost in an infinite multiplicity of details 
of the language. If we consider each part of speech and 
study its historical development separately, we lose sight 
of the general laws of thought which.govem the Syntax. 

It, finally, we start from Latin Syntax, and seek to 
follow the transformation of the sentence through the 

* [The word pmpot^km in French it used to denote a gnunmaticaJ 
teqaeaco of words cooUining the finite part of a veih. The word has 

s^^^^piM VB^^^MS ass %av^p v^s^iv^p ^^va^^^Q sss %a^^p •• ^sss^m^s^s^^^vo i 
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course of time, until we reach the sentence in Modem 
French, we are checked by an endless number of scientific 
problems, most of which have not yet been solved. 

Such are the difficulties we find in our efforts for a 
presentment of the facts, at once scientific, clear, and pre- 
cise. 

To solve these difficulties we should divide up our task ; 
we should first establish the general principles of logic 
by which Syntax is governed, and then study each part of 
speech in its historical development 

But these principles of logic are exposed in so many 
good grammars that we need only refer the student to 
these works '• 

We shall therefore proceed with the historical develop- 
ment of the Syntax of each of the parts of speech, and 
then consider the order of words in the sentence. 

' Sec Ayor, Gmmt$iturt tomptirit 4$ la lattgiu fioH^mMi^ 4th edition^ 
Geneva and Lyons, 1885 [also Sweet, Ntw EnglUk GmtHnmr, part I. 
Clarendon Press, 189a, and Kellner, Hiiioncmi (htilmn ^En^iA Sytiiaxj 
Macmillan A Co., iS9al. 



CHAPTER I 

THE SUBSTANTIVE 

MO. The subftUnlivc 
h' GcKDiiL — 361. The genders. 

IL NuNBER.— 862. Plural of proper nouns, — 303. Plural of compound 
nouns. — 864. Plural of abstract nouns. — 305. Plural of concrete 
nouns taken in a general sense— 865 a. Distributive singular.— 866. 
Nouns used only in the plural. 

860. The substantive. — I. The substantive may be 
cither the subject, the predicate, or the object of the verb : 
Pierre csi boiu II esi philosophe. Aimons nos parents. 

It may be replaced in these various functions (i) by an 
adjective taken substantively : we have already mentioned 
this substitution (Book II, $ 123, I, and Book III, $ 305) 
which is becoming more and more frequent at the present 
day : U vagne de ses pense'es (the vagneness of his though fs); 
(3) by a pronoun (Book III, § 307): le moi est haXssable 
(tfte I is hat^id) ; (3) by an infinitive ($ 308, IV) : mentir 
esi UH pich€ (to lie & a sht) ; (4) either by a present parti- 
dple or a past participle taken substantively ($ 308, I and 
II}: i!» abouttssaats, un insurg^; (5) by an indeclinable 
word (f 309) : k dedans, Us que, des hol& ; (6) by a propo- 
sition : oenx qui liront cs livre instead of ^s lecteurs de ce 
Uvre. • 

1 1. The substantive is subject to two kinds of declen- 
sion, declension in gender and declension in number, 

I. Gender. 

361. The genders.— The theory of gender has been 
explained in the study of French morphology (Book II, 
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§§ 151-165). We there examined not only the origin of 
French genders, but also the changes in gender introduced 
by certain syntactic uses. It was impossible to eliminate 
these particular cases from the study of the general 
theory, and in examining the forms we were obliged to 
work out their syntax. 

With regard to number, on the contrary, we find that the 
theory of the plural depends in most cases on syntax and 
not on morphology. 

II. Number. 

863. Plural of proper nouns. — Proper nouns of every 
kind followed in number the rule of common nouns in the 
Old Language and Middle French, and all took the sign of 
the plural'. This usage was preserved down to the 17th 
century, and the original editions of the great writers 
show the almost constant application of this rule to proper 
names of persons or countries, whether used literally 
or figuratively. Racine still writes : comparables . aux 
Esc/iyles, aux SophockB, aux EuripideB, dout la faiiteuse 
Athines ne ihonore pas tnoins que des Th^tiiistodn^ des 
Pericles, des AlabiadeB qui vwoieni en uiime temps {conh 
parabk to the Aeschylu^, the Sopltodes\ tlie Euripidesf, of 
whom famous Atltens is no less proud than oftlie. Themisiocles\ 
the PericUs\ and the AlabiadeB who lived at the same time) 
(iv. 360). 

However, we find from that time onwards that certain 
writers, and especially grammarians, show a tendency to 
make a distinction between the cases where the personal 
proper name designates the individual, and those where 
it designates a class of individuals. The authors of 
the Grammaire de Port'Royal [1660] observed that if, 
exceptionally, the proper names of persons are sometimes 
put in the plural, as in /^ Cisar%^ les Alexandre^ lesPlaiofm, 

' Save, in some cases, foreign names whose form in the language they 
came from denoted the plural. Thus we find in the 16th century lis 
Vmlacki side by side wiUi /» SirasMis, lu Medias. 
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it is merely by figure of speech, in order to comprehend all 
persons who resemble the person whose name is used. 

This theory passed definitely into practice from the i8th 
century. But, as it was in contradiction with the habits of 
the language, all sorts of difficulties arose, and they arc 
still the source of vain struggle amongst grammarians. 

According to the new theory, proper names of individuals 
and families are not in general declined in the plural ; and 
only take the sign of the plural when they refer to the 
several members of a family. Thus we find : les CorneillcB 
etaieni de race bonrgeoise. But then why do we say : hs 
deux Corntitte e'taietti frdresl From what number of 
individuals must we begin to use the plural? On the 
other hand, it is said that an a should be affixed in the case 
of either a royal or an illustrious family: les GracqiicB^ Ics 
Cc'sarB, les Bourbotm, les Sttiarfu. But at what degree of 
distinction does the rule begin to apply ? We say, indeed, 
ies Bonaparte ; should we say les deux Carnot or les dctix 
CamolB ? 

Again, why should the exceptions extend to the names 
of authors used to designate their works : avoir plusieurs 
VirgilcB (editions of Vii^l), plusieurs Raphaih (paintings 
by Raphael); and to geographical names: it y a plusieurs 
Cambridge^ en Ant&ique ? 

This multiplicity of clashing and mutually destructive 
rules, which are mostly contradicted by the practice of 
writers, has arisen because grammarians have ignored the 
tendencies of the language, and have substituted logical 
for grammatical rules. 

[The Latin scientific names of genera and species of 
animals and plants are not declined. Lea Blatta sent des 
Insedes; lea Rubus ou Ronces sont des Rosac^. Simi- 
larly foreign names of things are not declined in the 
plural so long as their foreign nature is felt] 

9m. Plural of compound nouns.— ^hen compound 
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nouns are reduced by usage to simple words, there is no 
difRculty whatever : they are declined like simple nouns. 

When, on the contrary, usage has kept the component 
elements separate, the various kinds of composition must 
be considered severally in order to determine the rules 
for the formation of their plurals. 

L In juxtaposites formed of a noun and an adjective^ 
both elements are naturally declined: des basse^'iaHleB^ 
(bas-relief S9 barytones), des cqffreB/ortB {strong-boxes). 

In juxtaposites formed of two nouns, where the second 
depends on the first (Book III, § 281), naturally the first 
alone is declined : des boHteg d laii, des fnoulinsd vent. 

In figurative juxtaposites, that is such as imply a met- 
onymy, a metaphor, or a synecdoche, it is again evident that 
the several constituents must be declined as if they were 
taken in their literal sense : des rouge^-gorge^^ {redbreasts), 
des ptedB platg {low fellows), des bec9-de-cane {duckbills), &c 

Certain grammarians, not understanding this formation, 
have asserted that such words as rouge-gorge should be 
indeclinable in the plural. If this rule held good we 
should have to write: VoUd deux gros-tttangeur {there 
are two big eaters), ce sont deux bonnefourchette {they are 
two valiant trenchermen), or quelles ntauvaise tite {ob^inate* 
tempers) que ces enfafUs l—vfhidi is not the practice. 

II. In compounds formed by apposition both terms are 
declined alike, since the one term qualifies the other: 
des chefs-lieux. 

The noun is usually declined in compounds formed : 

(i) by a verb and a noun : des chausse-trapeu {calthrops, 
gins), (Us prite-nonm. 

(2) by an adverb and a noun: des arriSre-courBf des 
avani-coureurB. 

' Rougi'gorgi (redbreast),- romgi-mU (redwiuf), rougt-qmHi (redsUrt^, 
haviof really become simple words, as we see by the change of gender 
[from feminine to masculine], the correct plurals should be : let fOHgt» 
gorgi^ les nHgmil4m, les rtmgequitH*. 
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(3) by a preposition and a noun : des saus'lieutenantn. 

In the first case it is sometimes necessary to analyze the 
idea: it is evident that the noun should remain in the 
singular when it designates an object which is by its 
nature singular : abat-jour {lamp-shade), casse^tiU (Jife-pro' 
iedor, puztJe), gagne-pain (livelihood), passe^temps, prie- 
D$eUf &C.' 

Inverselyi the noun always takes the s even in the sin- 
gular, when the idea of plurality is inherent in it : un 
eouvre-piedB * {coverlet), un essuie-maitm {towel). 

Finally, both elements are indeclinable in compounds 
formed of indeclinable words in set phrases : des branle* 
ba$ {cominoHoHs), des on-dit {rummrs), kc. 

864. Plural or abstract nouns.— In general, abitract 
nouns do not take the sign of the plural except when used 
in A concrete sense : /aire des poUtesses {ads of politeness), 
or when they show the idea expressed in more than one 
aspect X II y a plusieurs e^ces de Ubertif, de oouragM. 

But we must note that Latin had already a tendency to 
put abstract nouns in the plural : vih^ morteB, ma% odia, 
&C. This tendency is seen from the earliest periods of 
the French language : 

X itttiiinr # gmHM osls # gnmM fr«ii. 

{Rot, L loii.) 
(And to endure preat heats and great colds.) 

It became accentuated in the classical period. 'It is 
noteworthy,' says Manage, 'that poetry, being hyper- 
bolical, delights in plurals, and that pluraJs contribute not 
a little to sublimity of speech/ But it was not poets 

* Note the peculiar exception: d$$ gardn-duun {jgamibeipM\ dn 
gtifdt^mtMk {$»H^M9ttw$)t where the verb' is by some changed into 
a substantiTe and given the a for the alleged reason that it designates 
a person, a keeper; garde always remains a verb when the composite 
aottn designates an Instrument, or an object: db garde-msMgtr {fhteh 

' The Diet of the Academy, however, gives nn wmfrfpitd without 
thea. — 
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alone who extended this usage ; it is almost a charac* 
teristic of the prose of the 17th century. We shall only 
quote three very curious examples from Mme de Sdvign^ : 
II a dn bontte Jt Henri IW ...et des Justioes de Sylla 
(he shows kindneasas [worthy] 0/ Henri IV, andjoatiooB, of 
Sylla) {vi.:KiS). Mon /Is a des hegdoB de moi tris pressanis 
{my son has very urgent needs of me) (ii. 505). Les con* 
llanoes A un homme qu*on crcyait habile {the relianoes on 
a man who was thought to be clever) (viL 113). 

The writers of the 19th century, without the same regard 
for nobility of diction, have carried the practice to excess ; 
words whose idea is essentially abstract, such as abn/ga^ 
thn, amour propre^ aviditi, disesp&anee, diseepoir, enwr^ 
ment, enthousiasme, /anatisme, fluidity, utfAiciU, inquietude, 
lassitude, probity, susceptibility, v^Anence, Sec, are con* 
stantly used in the plural. 

On the wholCi the actual boundary which in Old French 
separated abstract nouns from concrete nouns in respect 
of number tends more and more to disappear. 

865. Plural of concrete nouns taken in a general 
SENSE. — Concrete nouns expressing material objects may 
designate either the genus or the species : in manger du 
finiit, fruit designates the genus ; in manger des truits, 
fruit designates the species. The language uses genus 
as easily as species, and this is one of the characteristics 
of French ; we say indiscriminately : les bite ont rAissi 
cette ann/e and le bl6 a reussi cette annee. 

Now, when a material noun (Book II, $ 13a) forms part 
of the complement of another substantive we may be un* 
certain, in the absence of an article, whether it is used in 
a general or a specific sense : in geUe de groseille (red* 
currant'jelly), should groseille be in the singular or the 
plural? Until the 19th century this problem was left un* 
decided in either sense: the Dictionaries of the Academy 
for the years 1798 and 1835 give pdte {Famande and 
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Jtamattdm^ geUe de poinnu and fnarmalade de pomme^ un 
pied daUkii^ and iFceilki {a plant of chve-pitdi). The gram- 
mars of the present day have established distinctions 
which are mostly arbitrary. Usually the sense shows 
whether we have to deal with genus or species : de Peau 
de rose^ un bouquet derosen; ilvU de poisson etdeUgumok 
(he lives on fish and vegetables). 

When the sense is not apparent, we are at liberty to 
leave the word in the singular, whatever the grammarians 
may say. Des ^toffes de toute sorte is as permissible as 
des ^tqffes de toutes sortes. And, as a matter of fact, French 
generally prefers to express the genus rather than the 
species. 

[865 a. Distributive singular. 

We have a case analogous to the one last dealt with 
when a substantive designates a number of similar objects 
belonging or referring singly to each and every one of people 
or things previously expressed : les p/tales des Renoncules 
possident una teaillo d la base {the petals of Buttercups 
have a scale at the base). This use is more frequent in 
French than in English. However, there is often a deli- 
cate distinction of idea between the singular and the 
plural ; if it is correct to say Les soldats frangais sont 
artnis du ftisil Lebd^ which is even preferable to artn^s de 
fUsils Lebd^ we can only use the plural in Us avaient pour 
chasser das oarabinss dernier systems {they had rifles of the 
newest pattern for sporl), the former statement involving 
a more general, the latter a more individual idea.- So we 
say either mes enfatds sont reventis de dasse la tabliar 
dAohirtf^ or las tabliars diohirte ; but only Us ont, Us 
portent, das tabliars dtehiris. Th^ use of the distributive 
singular and of the plural respectively depends on the shade 
of thought, to analyze which is often a very delicate task.] 

866. Nouns used only in the plural.— A certain 
number of substantives in Latin we^ifi^used only in the 
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plural. Some of these substantives have passed into 
French: annale^ (annals\ obsiqutB (obsequies^ iehibrtB 
{shades, darkness). Frenchi like English, has followed 
the Latin tradition. In general these words express 
objects which are essentially either plural or collective: 
affres {terrors\ armoiries {armoriaJ bearings), d/combres 
{rmns\ de'pens (expenses)^ kardes (dothes), materiaux (mate* 
rials), vipres {vespers). 

We must note apart the words in •aitles, where it seems 
that the idea of plurality involved in the Latin type 
intrallA, fnnOT>HA» has introduced the plural into the 
modern forms : accordaHle^ {betrothal), entraitles {entraHs), 
ipousaiUe^ {espousals), fianfaille% {betrothal), Jun&ailleA 
(juneral), &c. Remark, however, that in conformity with 
phonetic rule these words in Old French have not the s : 
broussaille, entraille, fun^raiUe. 

Other nouns are used in the singular in a different 
meaning from that which they have in the plural : ciseaux 
(sing, chisel, pi. scissors), lunettes (sing, spyglass, telescope, pL 
spectacles), numchettes {sing, moulding plane, pi. snujjfers). In 
the Old language the plural forms wer6 preceded by the 
plural of uni unes fourches {O.F.:^ gaUows; fourche^ 
fork) ; uns ciseaus {a pair 0/ scissors) ; unes letres (Mod. F. 
une lettre, in the sense of a written communication] the 
singular formerly designating only a letter of the alphabet). 
(Cf. Book II, p. 194, note z ; also below, § 379.) 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ADJECTIVE 

• 

167. Uses of the MUecUve.— 86$. Agreement of the sdjecthre.— 860. 
A4jecthre qualifying sevenl substantives.— 870. Adjectives which 
agree irregularly, or do not agree, with the substantive.— 871. Agree- 
ment of adjectives qualifying other adjectives. — 872. Names of colour 
used as adjectives.— 878. Degrees of comparison.— 874. Compara- 
tive.— 876. Superiative absolute.— 870. Superktive rehuive. 

8OT. Uses of the adjective. — The adjective may be 
replaced (i) by a substantive, without an article, preceded 
by the preposition do : une maisan rqyale, une maison de roi ; 
(s) by a periphrase: la gent trotte-menue (see Book III, 
p. 44a), une beauU sans pareilla ; (3) by a relative proposi- 
tion : des personnes charmanies, despersonnes qui oharment. 

For the first case, modem usage has established a nearly 
constant difference in sense between the adjective and 
the combination of preposition and substantive. In fact, 
the tendency of the language has been, since its beginning, 
to use the combination espedally as an equivalent of the 
adjective of kind, employed in Latin, to show (i) the 
origin : bostiae aquatiloa, Fr. qnadrupides dean ; or (2) the 
malerial : statua argentea^ statue d argent ; or (3) the animal 
or vegetal species: lad airinlnum, lait ddnesse; glandas 
€iwsmM/^f f^nds de chine \ or (4) the V^^ : menaes hibemi, 
mois dhiver\ dies ftetua^ jonr de fite\ or (5) the placex 
pogna Oannmnria, la bataille de Cannes^ &c. Latin had 
a great variety of adjective suffixes^ all of which dis- 
appeared in Popular Latin before •inum and -atum. 
Hence came in the Middle Ages a certain number of 
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adjectives of kind, such as: dusnin {de dUnessoaien), 
/raisnm (de frine = ashen), ivorin {Jtiwnrt ss wofy), mar^ 
brin {de fnarbre s f9iarbU\ perrin {de pierre s sUmi), terrm 
{deterre^earth€9i).or^{dorif4tarxgolden). In the Chanson 
de Rolandi side by side with expressions which present 
the modem usage, as kanstes (Mod. F. hampes^ shafts) da 
firaisne et de pomier (Mod F. po$nm$er) (L 2537), and 
helmes d^aoer (sleel helmets) (1. 2540), we find hansU fraia- 
nine (L 730), Toree bucle (Mod. F. la boude d'or) (1. 1283). 
For a long time fdge dari was in use, and we still find in 
Malherbe tdge tsrti. On the other hand, the translations 
of the Latin authors gave currency to a host of adjectives of 
kind, such as Maritime, terrestre, canin, lupin, avin, nocturne, 
diume, virginal, servile, &c. Finally, in the i6th century 
certain writers, especially Rabelais, attempted to increase 
the number of these. But their example was not followed ; 
and most adjectives of Learned formation introduced into 
the language from the 12th century onward have given 
way to the combination of the substantive with the prepo- 
sition de. Many of the adjectives of kind that have 
survived have been utilized to express some peculiar 
shade of expression : we say du lait de brebis (ewefs milk), 
but la race ovine ; une poule deau (water-hen), but la race 
aquatique ; on the other hand, une plume Jtor (a feather of 
gold) and tdge de fer (the Iron Age) exist side by side with 
ph4me dorie (a golden or gilded feather) and souliers ferrA 
(hobnailed shoes). 

The number of adjectives of kind may increase in the 
language of science ; it can only diminish in the current 
tongue ; the creations of certain living writers who wish 
the language to grow backwards are not likely to last 

868. Agreement of the adjective. — The Latin adjec* 
tive agreed' with its substantive in gender, number, and 
case. This rule was followed in Old French/ which still 
possessed two cases. In the Modem language, which has 
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lost the idea of case, this rule is reduced to the concord of 
gender and number. 

The rule presents two kinds of anomaly: the first 
concerns the adjective qualifying several substantives; 
the second concerns certain adjectives that do not neces- 
sarily agree with their substantives. 

360. Adjective ouaufying several substantives.— 
I. When one adjective determines several singular sub* 
stantives, or several plural substantives of different genders, 
the Old language, in conformity with Latin tradition, could 
freely make the adjective agree with one of the substan* 
tives, the one nearest We meet with this freedom even 
in the writers of the Z7th century : uh ordrt ti $m halnip9ix» 
tioQlier {a peculiar order and habit^ (Rac. iv. 40$)... Joie 
ei trisiesu attaohte d la vie (joy and sadness attaching to 
Itfe) (id. vi. 313). II y a de petites rigles, des devoirs^ des 
biensiances attaohtes aux lieux, aux temps et aux personnes 
(Aere are Utile rules, duties, and etiqtiettes pertaining to 
[different] times, places, and persons) (La Bruy. ii. 95). 
We still use the l^al phrase eertificat de bonne vie et 
mcmrs for a certificate of good conduct and character. 
Malherbe was the first to lay down the modem rule : the 
attributive adjective must be in the plural when qualifying 
several singular substantives, and in the masculine if these 
substantives are of different genders. Vaugelas and the 
Academy both confirmed this theoiy (though retaining 
certain consecrated expressions, such as: le comr et la 
iotiche ouTsrto {open in heart and speech), Us pieds et la 
iUejau^ipare-headandbartfooi)/). We must therefore say:— 

Son honneur ei sa gloirceaMien. 

Sagloire ei son honneur entiers. 

Des cKgniiA ei des litres mtxHia. ' 

Des Hires ei des digniUs mdritte. 

Our present grammars also admit some few exceptions, 
as when the substantives are really synonymous termi^ or 
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when they follow one another directly without a conjunc- 
tion : II a UH€ aminUi^ %m€ douceur enohantwaae. But in 
reality these exceptions are only archaisms. 

II. The Old language also had the option of using a 
single determinant adjective before several substantives, 
where each seems to require a separate determinant : and 
it could indiscriminately make this adjective agree with 
the first of the substantives or with all of them. So, even 
in the 17th century we have : Jjabjusiice, probiU^ prudence^ 
vaUur et iemp&ance sont toutes qualiies qui . . • (justice^ 
probity, prudence, valour, and temperance are all qualities 
that . . .) (Malh. ii. 98). Vingraiitude et peu de soin que . • • 
{the ingratitude and little care that . • . ) (id. i. 286). See 
domestiques, carrosses, chariots et toute sorte d^dquipage {his 
servants, carriages, carts, and all kinds of equipage) (La 
Rochef. iii. 122). We still say [in legal formulas]: en 
mon dme et conscience (literally translated in Scotland: on 
soul and conscience) ; en son lieu et place {in due time and 
place) ; sea pire et mire {his [or her"] father and mother). 
But in all other cases the present language imperatively 
demands the division of ideas and the repetition of deter- 
minants with each substantive^ e.g. La justice, la valeur, la 
temperance sont &c. 

The same liberty was formerly allowed when two adjec- 
tives qualified one substantive so as to designate two 
distinct things. The Old language used indifierently la 
langue anglaise et franfaise and les langues angiaise et 
franfatse. Modem grammarians have ruled that the 
adjective takes the law from the substantive instead of 
imposing it thereon, and that we should say: la langue 
anglaise et la frangatse [or la langue anglaise et la langue 
franfaise]. 

870. Adjectives which agree irregularly, or do 
kot agree, with the substantive:^ 
▲utr« and ohacun. These two adjectives were freely 
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used in the masculine in the 17th centuiy, even when 
applying to a woman : 

0w*im sutre m tdmoigMii plm d$ n$$nUimiHi. (Corn. L mS.) 

(I WM a little Mhamed thai another [woman than I] should display 
■Kwc feeling thereat) 

MotumtTf VQH9 99U pTtMiM pouT lui autTo, Mifs 4imU. (Rac. ii. 17a.) 
(Sir, yon take me for someone else, no doubt) 

y# mmvdu tomi €omm§ nn autre. (S^v. vii. p. 365.) 
(I walk just like anyone else.) 

In the three examples above, un autre refers to a woman. 
— la les trots princesses prennent chaoun un fauteuH (here 
the three princesses take each an armchair) (Com. v. 426). 
The edition of 1660 changed chacun into chacune ; and this 
agreement is adopted in modem usage for both chacun and 
autre. 

DemL In Old and Middle French demi agreed with 
the substantive, whether it preceded or followed it : Dtize 
demies hures (twelve half*hours) (Ph. de Thaon, Cumpaz, 
L 9073). We find numerous examples of this in the 17th 
century, and La Bruyere still writes : une demie lieue (ii. 
961). But Vaugelas had already enunciated and gained 
acceptance of the modem rule that demi remains indeclin- 
able when it precedes the substantive [though not when it 
follows it]. It is hard to explain the reason of this distinc- 
tion. No doubt there was a confusion with other com- 
pounds of mi (mid) which had become either adverbs or 
prepositions : enmi (amut), parmi. Besides we find demi 
in Old French sometimes used as an adverb : 

2>iiBi Eepmgm vo$ 9udi m Jim dowr, {RoL L 4^) 
(Half Spain he wishes to ghroyoti in fee.) 

Ams iMMsite elU him domi fun m fii. (Gut de Bourgogne^ L S'a^*) 
(Then you would have gone a good half-league afoot) 

Malherbe^ writing des demi hofnmes, and Racine ia 
demi piqtie, tme^iwadport^, also doubtless considered demi 
in these instances as the first half of a compound word. 
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No. In Old and Middle French tm also agreed with 
the substantivei whether it preceded or followed it We 
still find this licence in the 17th century: elley alia warn 
tieds cotmne Umtes Us rdigteuses {she went there bare-foot like 
all nuns) (Rac. iv. 509) ; Marivaux in 1733 still wrote : Je 
suis Bue tite (/ am bare-headed) {Marianne^ y partie). It 
is in Malherbe that for the first time we find an example 
of the present orthography; he asserts that we may say 
by elision nu-tite and nu-jambes instead of ifi^ tite and nues 
jambes. Vaugelas and the Academy made this elision 
obligatory. Like detni^ nu, placed before a substantive, has 
thenceforward been considered as the first element of 
a compound word, and, making an integral part thereof 
was therefore undedined. The two exceptions to the rule» 
mie-proprufti {ownership in fee-simple) and woM-propri^ires 
{owners in fee-simple), are real archaisms, whatever gram- 
marians may say, who explain the agreement in this case 
by the fact that nu is here taken figuratively. 

Feu {late, deceased). This adjective, which in Old 
French vfSiS /edut, /eH, came from fat^tos, the derivative 
of the Latin word &tum {destiny), (he who has fulfilled his 
destiny, who is dead, cf. defUnotos). It originally agreed 
with the substantive, whatever its place might be. But in 
the i6th century this word was conlounded with the Italian 
/u (from the Latin fait s it has been, it has ceased to exist), 
used in the same sense, so that they came to write : le tien 
fat pire, instead of le tien fsu pire {thy late father). In 
consequence of this confusion the grammarians of the 
17th century decided that feu should be indeclinable. 
Some, however, were more subtle; having noticed in certain 
authors of importance examples where feu happened to 
precede the substantive and to be declined, they admitted 
that this so^alled adverb should agree with the substan* 
tive when it immediately preceded it Hence the absurd 
modem inconsistency of writing feu la reitte and la fdoe 
reine. 
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Mdme. According to the present grammars, niAne, 
showing identity (in the sense of same), is always declin* 
able. When mifne modifies an adjective, a verb/ or an 
adverb (= only, even), it is not declined. But should it, 
in the sense of etfen, self, correspond to the Latin ipse, and 
expressly designate either the person or object spoken of, 
the matter is not so simple. When it follows several plural 
substantives it is not declined. When it follows a single 
plural substantive it is declined or not, at will, provided 
the sense would allow it to be placed before the noun. 
Finally, when it follows a personal pronoun it is always 
declined. Whence comes this strange multiplicity ot 
rules? 

' M^me was used at will both in Old and Middle French, 
as an adjective {satne) and as an adverb (even). As an 
adverb it might take the adverbial suiBx •s (Book II, $ 359) 
and determine, not only a verb, but also a substantive or 
a pronoun. 

Thus in the 17th century Comeille could write: Mot 
mimes d mon tour {even I in my turn) (iv. 235 ; corrected in 
the edition of 1660 toijene sais plus moim^me). Vaugelas 
proposed a distinction for mesme used as an adverb. 
'Vlhtn it is with a singular noun,' he said, ' I should like 
to put mesfnes with the s, and when it is with a plural noun 
I diould like to put mesme without the s, in each case to 
avoid ambiguity, and to prevent mesmes, the adverb, being 
taken for mesme, the pronoun ' (i. p. 8i). Thus, according 
to Vaugelas, we should write : les choses mesme queje vous 
m diUs and la chose mesmes queje vous at dite {flu very 
things-^OT thing -^I told you). Consequently, he considered 
it a solecism to put the s when Mnte was an adjective 
and agreed with a noun or pronoun in the plural: etiX' 
fuitnes, etles'mimes. This odd distinction was not admitted. 
Boileau still wrote : des discours mesmes acadAniques {even 
academic discourses) {£p. viii. L 58); and, on the other 
hands Mme poets of the same period, Malherbe and 

A 
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Racine, for instance, atill continued to write fMjr-mdma, 

Lm mt9$9orUl9 iWt-mkmM m 90Hi pnumiit, (If alh. i. vfi^ 
(The immorUU themtehes by them are persecuted) 

Vm; mmi MM««-m4me, oUohm^ prmpiiotu mob pms. (Rac ii. 539.) 
(Go thou; but cone, let ui ounelvet hasten our steps.) 

But the grammarians of the i8th century, in ignorance of 
the rule of the adverbial -s, lost their way amid examples 
which appeared to them self<ontradictory ; and, whilst 
decreeing generally the indedinability of tnime as an 
adverb, and the declinability of mime as an adjective, they 
failed to establish with precision the distinction between 
the cases where it is an adverb and those where it is an 
adjective. Hence the inconsistencies of the present rules. 

Quel que ; Qnelque. We must distinguish the simple 
adjective, quelque^ from the compound adjective, quel que. 
We shall begin with the latter. 

I. Quel que. The present grammarians distinguish in 
general (i) a conjunctive adjective quel que {whatever) in 
quel qu'^ soit) (2) an indefinite adjective quelque {t&hai* 
ever, whatsoever) in qnelqnes vains lauriers que promelle 
la guerre {whatever empty laurels war may promise) ; and 
(3) an indefinite adverb, quelque (however), in quelque bans 
musiciens quUls soient (however good they nmy be as mush 
dans). We shall see that in their history these three con* 
structions have a common origin and do not belong to 
different categories. 

Just as it now uses tel que, French originally used quel 
que : this compound adjective, in sense corresponding to the 
Latin quiounque, quaUsouuque (whatever), being employed 
in subordinate sentences to express a concession : 

Qnsl peri quV/ eU (mlit), m pott (pmO) mmt eatr {fMi^ 

' (JRoL I M34.) 

(Where'er he go, he cannot ia)l.) 

In this construction quel is the determinant adjective ; 
que is the relative pronoun (at that, which may be found in 
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analogous phrases : tnalheureux que nous somnus ; U sot 
€iu*il est)* The adjective quel^ naturally expressing some 
doubt about the quality of the subject, involved the use of 
the subjunctive at an eariy period \ This construction, 
with quel . . • qtse, maintained its vigour during the whole 
of the Middle Ages, and is met with even in the z6th 
centuiy: 

Ze muee tt VenAn grit ptur qusl /mm qu'WZr pmim 
Zm'tM t ti gTM Umgfimpe um odonmie tmu. 

(Dtt Bartas, /wdSM, hr.) 
(Vniere*er she passeti musk and ambeiiB^rit 
Long leave behind her a peiiiined trace.) 

It Still occurs in Moliire: En quel Ueu que ce soii 
{whereuer ii be) (iii, 92). 

But it had become rare in the Z7th century ; and Vaugelas 
opposed it; 'If between quelle and que there are some 
separating syllables^ we must then say quelque and not 
quelle : for instance, quelque enfin que puisse esire la cause 
{whatever, in fine, may be the cause), and not quelle enfin 
que puisse estre la cause (i. 55)/ 

This construction : quelque • • . que, instead of quel . . • 
que, which Vaugelas advocated, had indeed made its 
appearance in the language at an early period : 

£m quelque km que eU eoti, (CWv. «m Hom, 1. 4946.) 
(Wherever she may be.) 

En quelque lieu que H alassent (in whatever place they should 
go) (Villeh. 13). No doubt it was introduced through the 
analogical action of those cases where quel, not determining 
a substantive, was immediately followed by que : quel q%Cil 
soii, quelle qu*ellefilt; and also of such not infrequent ellip- 
tical constructions as A quel que peine, d quel qu'ennui, qu'il 
eOi. Consequently they began to write \ quel que . • . , 

* We l^re and Uiere find the indicative in texts of the Middle Ages: 
Ei fmdt hetke pt$ j$ voleie {find w k mhmr httuU I wtmki) {Chntl^^ 
Bartschy 95^^ 10) ; Or ikmmmkin fmd pari pt$ tOMS wouUm {nam fidt 
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putting directly after qud the pronoun que, which was 
originally separated from it by a sujbstantive. 

Ca Uu di t k imi i tn mkfiuM. (G. de Ceimy, p. 497.) 
(WlMte*er ill deeds that vUletn wuj kave dose to kni^ti.) 

Then arose the habit of repeating the pronoun que : quel- 
qa^part qxi^faiBt. In the 17th century this new construc- 
tion decidedly supplanted the older one\ 

But the latter has left some traces in the language of the 
present day : (i) Quel is still necessarily separated from 
qtu in the idiom, which is however not much used : Quel 
des deux partis que vous choisissie9^ vous aurez tort {which" 
ever of Ou two sides you choose, you wilt be wrong), (a) 
Although it is next to que it is still treated as if it were 
separate when it is the predicate of the neuter verbs 
&re, parattre, sembter, &c. Quelle que paraisse sa puissance, 
quelle que soit sa cause {however may seem his power, what' 
ever be his cause). In this case Vaugelas would have pre- 
ferred to write quelque. 

In all other cases, since the i6th century, qud and que 
have formed a single word, quelque, which at first, con- 
trary to present usage, took the sign of the plural as well 
before adjectives as before substantives; of this there 
are numerous examples: 

. . . €i uater de sa /mx, 
Qititqttm ordiniM fH*d$ soimi, m pnmttHn autmnt q^mx. 

(Corn. viL 400.) 
(And not to dare to hope as much from one*s love as they from theirii 
however ardent it may be.) 

QuelqucB grands principes qtfon eat d Port'Royal {however 
high were their principles at Port^Royal) (Rac iv. 501). 
QuelqucB m^chants que soient les hommes {however wicked 
men may be) (La Rochef. i. ao6). 
But the grammarians of the 17th century established 

* Patru [1604-1681] Mrent further and wished to extend the repetition 
of ftM to all cases. Aceording to him» just as we aay fM«ISffi» /fiMMl fMt 
vomsoyiM^ we should sigr fiMfft»« V^ pm$$€ Hn tm €m»m. 
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a distinction for quelque placed before an attributive ad- 
jective. Where.it refers to both a substantive and its 
adjective jointly, so as to suggest doubt with regard to 
eidier the species or its quality, it is declined 

Mmt»^ ftuiqtitB vahu tmrnriers qm promiik Im gmrrtf 
On ptmi ihm htm smttt twtMtgtr Im itm, 

(Boileau, £p. i, 1. 93.) 
(But, whatever empty laurels war may promise, one may be a hero 
without ravaging the earth.) 

If, on the contrary, quelque only determines the adjective 
and indicates degree or extent, in the sense of 'd quelque 
poiui que,* 'a quelque degr^que, it should be treated as an 
adverb and not declined: quelqne bons fnusidens quails 
soient, ils nefKmrront e::ccuter ce nwrceau {however good they 
nmy be as musicians, they will not be able to play this piece). 
This is still the rule at the present day. 

II. Quelque. Beside quelque formed from the determi- 
nant quel, there is an adjective quelque formed from the 
Popular Latin quails quain, which signifies 'several, 
some/ It takes the sign of the plural : quelques-uns. The 
grammarians of the 17th century arbitrarily made it an in« 
declinable adverb when it precedes a numeral, pretending 
that quelque has there the sense of the adverb 'environ * 
(<UhmI) : qoelqna dix mille hommes (some ten thousand nten). 
But it is not rare to find a concord in the great wricers 
even in this sense : quelques soixante ans (Rac iL 163). 

a7L Agreement of adjectives qualifying other 
ADJECTIVES. — In Old and Middle French every adjective 
qualifying another adjective or a participle, instead of 
remaining indeclinable and being treated as an adverb, was 
declined in gender and number as if it determined a sub- 
stantive^ as in : une /em»ne ^vdib morte (a half -dead woman), 
des aufs dura cutis (hard-boiled eggs), des perdrix Aradohes 
tuies (fresh^kHled partridges\ des oigno$ts menus hachis 
{fin^-cJu^pped oniotts), tec Of this practice Modem French 
has only retained fleurs tnXehm /doses (freshljhopened 
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flcmtri)^ fenihrtt grandM auvertts {windows widi open), ils 
arrweni\>cinMfiriem$&s(ikeya9Tn^weUin/rtm^ In nearly 
all other cases the adjective is indeclinable. 

•A strange rule was made for no$iveau, which is considered 
as an adverb in u$uJUU nouveaa-n^ (a new-born girl), and 
as a declinable adjective in les nouveUes convtrties {the new 
[/emale] amverts), une nouvelle mariA {a bride), les nou- 
▼eanz venus {the new-comers), under the pretence that in 
the latter cases the participles are true substantives. In 
reality these expressions are archaisms XiktfleHrs firalohsi 
idoses, &c.^ 

Of adjectives used in this way tout calls for special notice. 

Tout. When connected with an adjective or a participle 
tout{^ aItogether,entirely, quite) at first followed the common 
rule and was declined both in gender and number. Such was 
still the usage of most writers in the 17th century: Pour 
moifitais tonte e'baubie {as for nte, I was quite thunder- 
struck) (S^v. vii. 322). Cest toute la mSme chose {ifs all 
the same thing) (ibid. sa). There was, however, some 
uncertainty. In Racine, when tout relates to feminine 
adjectives or participles, it always agrees : toute ^corchSe 
{all bleeding) (v. 588), tonte interdite {all dismayed) (iii. 491); 
when it relates to masculine plural adjectives or parti- 
ciples it sometimes agrees with them, sometimes not : 

Tuy$HX M4 mmi'Ht pOM tout ptiim 4t sa grmuUnrf QL 387.) 
(Are not thine eyes all full of its greatness t) 

VoM HtM m du UtHx tout ptting d$ sa ptUssemi. (iL 087.) 
(You are on a spot all full of his power.) 

Also in La Bruy&re we find : dcs habits tons • • • neu/s 
{clothes quite new) (i. 44) side by side with deux personnages 
toot diffirents {two quite different persons) (ii. 103) ; and une 

^ We must distinguish from these expressions, which are Juxtaposites, 
such expressions as aigriMhux {mcMtuhus, * bUUr^nmi *), «fair««6iCNr(MMif*« 
OKNn»),tvfv>moff (dWn/4/miii()» where both adjectives are d^ Here 

the two adjectives do not qualify each other ; they are in apposition and 
equally qualify the subsUntive with which they are connected. 
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tte tonte iniiire {a whole island) (it 131) side by side with 
chosts tout opposies (Uttngs quite canhrary) (iL 148). In fact 
Vaugelas and most of the grammarians had ruled that Und 
placed before an adjective and signi^ing *toui dfaii* (quite, 
altogether, entirely) was an adverb, and consequently they 
endeavoured to make it indeclinable. 

In the masculine singular H est tout aw$able, H est tout 
gracieux (he is quite, or altogether, amiable, graceful), the 
pronunciation afforded no distinction between the adjective 
and the adverb, and tout was regarded as an adverb. Again, 
in the corresponding plurals of the 17th century, Us sont tous 
oAnaUes, Us sont tous gracieux {they are altogether amiable, 
graujut), pronunciation made no difference between the 
adjective and the adverb before a word beginning with a con- 
sonant, which is the more frequent case (both being then 
pronounced ton) ; hence people came to write : Us sont tout 
gracieux; then the rare case, where the following word 
began with a vowel, took the law from the commoner : Us 
sont tout aimables replaced the earlier form. This is how 
tout in the masculine was changed into an adverb. 

For the feminine, Vaugelas still followed the old prac- 
tice : die est toute aimable, elles sont tosites aimables : elk est 
tout^ gracieuse, elles sont touted gracieuses] and other 
grammarians tried in vain to alter it It was in the 
i8th century that the indeclinability of tout grew up in the 
case where it precedes a feminine adjective beginning with 
a vowel : ineUeest toute aimable, dies sont toutes aimables, 
no difference of pronunciation was at that time made 
between toute the adjective and tout the adverb, and 
henceforward tout was substituted in this case for Umte 
wi^ toutes. 

But the new theory was powerless before the well* 
established pronunciation of toute before an adjective or 
participle beginning with a consonant, as in toute gracieuse, 
ioutes g r a cieu s es, and the grammarians, unable to alter 
custom in this point, have given the £u^fetched explanation 
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that, if the adjective taut was declined in this in sta n ce^ it 
was for the sake of euphony. 

However, some excellent writers have defended the old 
tradition against the arbitrary rules of grammarians, and 
we find instances of Umi in the adverbial sense declinable 
down to the 19th century. 

872. Names of colour used as ADjEcrrvEs. — The 
modem language readily uses nouns denoting objects as 
indeclinable adjectives to designate colours or tints. 
Their indeclinability may be explained by ellipsis '• 

A.— A common noun representing an object possessing 
colour is used in apposition and becomes directly an 
adjective of colour : robe lilai ; ^Ji feuillo-morts (IUac 
dress, dead^Uqf material). 

B.— Similarly a common noun is used as an adjective 
with another adjective of colour to determine more pre- 
cisely its shade : ruban brun-marron {chesinui' broom, 
maroon, ribbon), soie orange-olair {light orange sUk). 

C — An adjective of colour is accompanied by a second 
adjective to determine its shade more precisely ; and in this 
case the first adjective of colour is treated as a substantive, 
and neither is declined : uft€ robe vieux-rose, Id soie bnm 
foaoi ^ {a diill-pink dress, dark-brown sUk) \ 

878. Degrees of comparison.— L Although adjectives 
alone by their nature admit of degrees of comparison, we 
not infrequently meet with substantives taking the sign of 
the comparative or superlative. This is also quite natural, 
since apposition may convert them into true adjectives: 
los pins gens de bien auroni I'dme ravie {ihe most uprigki 
people will be delighted in their souls) (Com. ix. 303). Un 
trds homme de bien (a very upright man) (Rac. vii. 136). 

[I a. Adverbs of manner, which so frequently have the 

' TmiiitU Im FhrmmiioH des UmU Compnk^ ed. % p. 149, note 3. 
' But dt la 3oi$ brHUf. 
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same form as adjectivei^ are subject to the same syntactic 
rules in respect of degrees of comparison.] 

II. Philosophical grammarians forbid the use of the 
comparative and superlative of adjectives expressing abso* 
lute ideas, either (i)6>ncrete^ such as carr/, circulaite, iripU, 
quadruple, or (a) abstract, as dwin, Oemel, excellent, unique, 
parfaU, &c This is to confuse logic and grammar \ If 
the writer uses these adjectives in a relative sense he may 
allow them degrees of comparison : mon plus uniqos bien 
(my masi unique treasure) (Com. iii. 288); t'outeur le 
plus divin {the mast divine author) (Boil. Art po/t. x, L 
z6i). We say currently plus parfait, plus impossible. 

III. Synthetic comparatives and superlatives themselves 
in time may often lose their primitive value, and come to 
be considered as simple positives; they are then some 
times preceded by the sign of the comparative or super- 
lative. In Old French we find plus haufor (haufor being 
the comparative oihaut); in the modem popular language 
plus meilleur and plus pire, plus sup^rieur and Is plus 
supirieur, are used. 

874. CoMPARATrvE.^ In Latin the object of comparison 
was construed in two ways. Either (i) the object was 
directly united to the comparative and put in the ablative 
case: dootior P«tro {jmre learned than Peter); or else 
(a) the object was connected with the comparative by the 
conjunction quain, and was put in the same case : dootior 
qaam Petms. 

Both constructions passed into Old French. 

In the former the ablative was replaced by a periphrasc 
the preposition de : pbis savant de Pierre : 

IMllor (Meflleiir) memt nW (n'eiit) m h €Oti (eour) d« hti» 

{RoL U 77S.) 
(No better vassal kad be in the court than him.) 

^ Tbos MaUMfbe condeauiB this line of Dcsportes: 
/# eon dt$ Dimx le pins alsnte. 
(I am the eldest-bom of the gods.) 
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This construction^ applied to the object of any compara- 
tive^ and especially to personal pronouns^ subsisted until 
the first half of the i6th century : Homme de moy plus 
grand (Marot, 486); nulmieuxdd toL{ttoHe better than thou) 
(du Bellay, ii. 419). Thenceforward it was only preserved 
in the case of numerals depending on a comparative: 
plus d*uH {more than one); it a mains de vingt ans {he is 
$mder twenty years of age). 

The second construction : plus savant que Pierre^ where 
que (= than) represents the Latin qoam, has subsisted 
intact down to the present day. 

Hereon we must make certain observations : 

I. Where the object of comparison is the object of a verb, 
or is a verbal phrase, Latin says without a negative : dootior 
quam putas {more teamed than you think); French says wit/i 
anegative: plus savant que vousne pensez, plus vite qu* it hb 
marclte {nwre teamed than you think, quicker than lie walks). 

Such has been the usage since the earliest periods of the 
language, which expressed by this negation the conse- 
quent negative idea which is implied : tu ne penses pas 
qu*il est aussi savant {you do not think that he is so learned). 

The Modem language, since the 17th century, has to 
some extent reduced the use of the negative ; and at the 
present time there is a tendency to suppress it altogether : 
in careless style and familiar speech it is almost com* 
pletely ignored : pl$is savant que vo$is penseM. 

Several cases of analogous uses of the negative must be 
considered : 

A. When the second term of the comparison consist^ 
of two nouns, Old French joined them by if# : 

IHm ut $t$tdi (viO fH^giptrvim ns ^nwdSr (^pervier ni hirondellc). 

, . . (/?a^Li49^) 

(He it more prompt than kite or swallow.) 

• • • 

We find this negative in the 17th century in the form ni: 
it ne reste plus d porter que des chases qui servent plus aux 
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ddices qiii la necessiU ni au profit {I have only now to' 
^peak of maUers which serve rather for pleasure tlian neces- 
uty or profit^ (Malh. ii. 19). 

P€tkm» H Umg9umr 4§ Ump$ 

FoHi'pluM ptgfm* ni qut wgif. (La Font L 163.) 

(Pktieiice and kngtli of time 

Do more than strength or anger.) 

But Racine (vi. 355) regarded as incorrect the sentence of 
Vaugelas in his translation of Quintus Curtius : la fortune 
plus puissante que la raison ni la bonne conduite {fortune, 
iHore powerful than reason or good cofuluct); and the 
present language replaces this negative by et or by ou. 

' B. So also, where we should now use as the object of 
oomparison either a substantive, or any other word without 
a negative, Old French introduced the negative, and that 
often with the help of the verbs ^tre Bndfaire : 

Fl9$s mi isml (vif) ptt nrnt (n'en) eal um /akotts (im iaucon). 

{Roi. 1 1509.^ 
(Ha Is more prompt than is a (alcon.) 
Pbt$ aai (co«irt) piH (pied) f m# no fmi um tktvoU. (Id L 690.) 
(Swifter he runs afoot than doth a horse.) 

Both in Middle French and in the i6th century the 
object of comparison is accompanied by pas or non pas, or 
hy point or non point: 

Pource queje confesse avoir plus estudid a rendre fidelement 
cequeTautheur a voulu dire que non pas a omer ou polir de 
Umgage (for that I confess to have studied rather to render 
faithfully what the author has wished to say than to adorn or 
polish my language (Amyot, Didicace des Vies). This con- 
struction was still in general use in the 17th century ; it is 
often met with in Moli^re and Racine. Vaugelas thought 
it very graceful, and himself wrote : faimerais mieux dire 
*U vesquit* . . . que non pas ^H vescut* (I had rather say 
*a vesquU' . . .than 'H veseui* [Mod. F. vd^]) (i. 296). 
Shortly after it was finally banished from the language by 
the Academy* 
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a. After tnieux^ in the sense of * plutdt * {raiher\ the Old 
language generally suppressed the negation in the com* 
pleting phrase; but, unlike present usage^ it employed 
the subjunctive : 

MidB 9tmi (mieiui venz) miorir fM^mUt pamtt f maign<. 

{RoL I 0396.) 
(fd rather die than that it ihould with pagaos remain.) 

This is the Latin construction : potitis quam remaneam, 
remaneasy remaneat. After Middle French we find the 
infinitive: fainu mieux fnoarir que resier, or que te^ le, 
voir rester. 

3. In certain cases the conjunction que has a double 
function (s Utan tltat), for instance xnxjene demande pas 
tnieux qu^U vienne (/ ask nothing better than that he should 
conte). This phrase is really incorrect 

We say : je detnande qa^il soit mon ami; in this case que 
is the conjunction {tha() which serves to introduce the 
phrase completing the wish of the verb demander. Con- 
sequently, in the phrase je ne demande pas mieux qu^il 
vienne f que serves at the same time (as than) to introduce 
the object of the comparative mieux, and (as that) to intro* 
duce the completing proposition of the verb demander. 
The complete construction would heijene demande pas 
mieux que qu*ii vienne. J*ameroie mieus qu*un Escoz venist 
d^Escosse et gouvemast le pueple dou roiaume loial$nent 
. • • qua que tu le gouvemasses mal apertement (Mod. F. 

faimerais mieux qu*un Ecossais tint dEcosse et gouvemdt le 
peuple du royaume, &c. — / unmld rather that a Scot came from 
Scotland and gwemed the people of the kingdom uprightly . . . 
tlum thai thou shouldst govern it manifestly badly) (Joinv. ai). 

875. Superlative absolute. — ^The superlative abso- 
lute is a compound of the positive with a prefixed adverb 
of degree. We saw (Book II, { 190) that Old French used 
for this purpose a number of adverbs which gave way to 
triSf and that this . is still in most frequent use, although 

oqa 
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bieHf €xtri$fte9iieHi, forif Sec, are also employed; We may 
add the adverbs of familiar speech /ameusemeni {ghrtoiisiy), 
j6Ii99t€nif rudefHeni (joify, awfully\ uUra; supra*. 

We must note also in Old French the construction of the 
positive with the preposition sur^ (above) and as its object 
auirts, iouSf &c: 

8«r Am (tons) In Mm (autres) <tl Cmrk» t rngu hsoa (Caries ADgoiss^). 

{RoL L 8^) 
(Charles b grieved above all the rest) 

' This construction was retained down to the 17th century : 

Mn pHit9 999U migHpMs, 
Bmmxp him /Uit H/M sor hH$ Imm €omptigN0H$. 

(La Font 1. 4ss.) 
(My little ones are the daintiest, 
Finest^ best made, and prettiest of all their cofflpaniona.X.. 

There is a similar existing use of enhit : t^gst um chau 
iufusU entre touies (UisOu mast unjusi 0/ things). 

876. Superlative relative.— (i.) The superlative rela- 
tive is formed by the comparative preceded by the definite 
article or some other determinant : Us plus beaux jardins. 
In the presence of another determinant, such as the posses- 
iuve pronoun, the article is suppressed ; and French does 
not say, like Italian : 1 miei pUn belli giardini {les nuens 
plus beaux Jdrdins), but mes plus beaux jardins {my finest 
gardens). 

This construction of the superlative . relative may cause 
an apparent confusion with the comparative; analysis 
alone can show if we have to deal with a superlative or 
a comparative in sentences like this: les plus savants 
iriamphent (the most Uanted triumph\ and les plus savants 

* It occurs, also, as a i^eonasm Joined with the comparative 1 E MUf 
mltt>mpbt$ idUsble(hi U mam Ammmtg ikan [«tf] oUuri) (CI#om. di9 dtta 
dt //orm, I, L sfii* '^^ construction recalls the praetor oeleros or prae 
oeloiis of Latin. Praetor and prao were repUced by super; we find in 
Snetooiits: famoslssima snper oeloras (tmti i^fii$tio§u qf mtt). It Is not 
rare to find this coostractioa with the comparatjitt In Latin*. 
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Mtm^hnU iUs ignorunit (the more kamed triumph wer 
tki ignoratUj. 

(iL) We must distinguish two cases of the superlative 
relative : (A\ where the adjective precedes the substantive^ 
and (J3X where it follows it 

A. The adjective precedes the substantivc^^Thit article in 
this case determines both the adjective and the substantive. 
In hi plus belle chose, hi not only changes plus belle into 
a superlative, but also determines chase. Hence it follows 
that the substantive qualified by a superlative relative is 
always determined. 

B. The affective foUows the subsla$Uwe.^Tht modem 
construction, la chose la plus beUe^ les choses les plus 
s&iiuses, where the article is repeated before the com* 
parative, was only introduced into French in the Z5th 
century, and was only definitively recc>gnized in the i8th. 
In spite of Vaugelas and the Academy, most writers of 
the 17th century still used the older construction, la chose 
plus belle : 

Ouugimnt di ntOH Mris ti$ nHpi4$ plus eMrvi. (Rac ii. 519.) 
(Loading the dearest remnants of my ruin.) 

The same applied to pbts and fuoins accompanying 
a verb : la chose du monde qui pouvoit plus gagner le 
Pape {the thing most likely in the world to win the Pope) (id. 
iv. 455). Les discours moins s&ieux plaisent plus aux 
enfanis {the least serious speeches please children most) (id. vL 
303). The repetition of the article in such cases (ji. t. Ids 
plus chires, to plus gagner, Iss moins s&iet4x) which the 
language has gradually imposed is due to a keener and 
more delicate analysis of thought, to the wish to distinguish 
more clearly the idea of the superlative, and avoid the 
tendency to a confusion with that of the comparative* This 
construction ofiiers another advantage, in that it allows the 
application- of the superlative relative to undetermined 
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nouns : un atwner U pbis habiU du mande {a workman ike 
most skilful in the world). 

(iii.) When several superiatives follow each other, at 
present each adjective takes the article and adverb as the 
sign of the superlative. The 17th century still admitted 
that the first adjective alone should bear the sign of the 
superlative : la plus grande et importante chose du monde 
a pour fondement lafoiblesse {the greatest and most important 
tliiug in the world has /or its foundation weakness) (Pascal, 
Peus, L 82). 

Vaugelas tolerated this ellipsis only in cases where the 
adjectives were synonymous terms : il pratique les plus 
Aautes et excellentes vertus (he practises the loftiest and most 
excellent virtue^ ; but he wishes us to say : <fest Fhomme 
lephis riche et le plus libifral {the richest and ntost liberal 
man\ where the adjectives are not synonymous terms 
(fL 357). The Academy and the other grammarians con- 
demned the ellipsis even in the case of synonymy, and 
their decision still holds good. This change of practice 
arose from the same cause as the preceding one, the 
desire to distinguish the form of the superlative more 
and more clearly, 

(iv.) Modem grammarians distinguish the neuter super- 
lative le plus (indeclinable, ss tnosi) trom the masculine or 
feminine superlative, singular or plural {the most), le plus, la 
plus; les plus, les plus. Compare la rose est Is^ plus belle des 
fleurs; ifesi au matin que Id rose esile plus belle{the rose is 
the mosi beautiful of flowers ; it is at mom tlutt the rose is most 
beauttfut). This distinction, like the two preceding ones, 
is the woric of grammarians of the 17th century, and it was 
fiu* from being observed by all the writers of that period. 
fe les ai fails les plus courts que fat pu {I made them [the 
' asides '] the shortest I could) (Com. i v. 237) ; ilfaut se servir 
au thSitre des vers quisoniUm mains vers (in Oie drama you 
musi.use verses that are as little verse as possible) (id v. 
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309). V<msmiriirouvntMUmU€9Uiirigcommida$9skkmps 
o^v<m$ men M\m plus pirmatUi di mon amUU {you mitt 
find mi wholly On same as when you were most commced 
0/ my friendship) (S^v. viiL 371). Lapersonne du moude 
qui m^esiU plus sensiblentent chire {the person who ismosi 
tenderly dear lo me in all the world) (id Hi. 335). 



CHAPTER III 
NUMERALS 

S77. Ctrdinal numbers.— 878. Ordinal nttmbert. 

We were obliged to discuss the syntax together with 
the morphology of numerals (Book II, §§ I35*i39)» as we 
did in the case of nouns substantive; so that we shall 
have few observations to add now. 

877. Cardinal numbers.— I. We have seen (Book II» 
General remarks, p. aoi) that in compound numerals formed 
by addition the component elements were originally joined 
by the conjunction et^ which was definitively lost only in 
the i8th century: trente deux, soixante seise; and that it 
persisted as an exception before un in vingt et un, trente ei 
un, &c., in soixante et onze, and in certain consecrated 
expressions. 

11. Cardinal numbers are not declined in the plural. 
Trois un de suite font iii. For the apparent exception 
of uns used as an indefinite article before a singular noun 
of plural form, and also les uns, see Book II, p« 194, and 
Book IV, §§ 366, 379. 

However, vingt, cent, and miUe ofier some peculiarities. 

Vingt and cent multiplied by a preceding number 
regularly took the • of the plural in Old French as well 
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as in the Modern language: quatre-yingts^ trois cents. 
Until the i8th century this agreement was admitted even 
when vingi and cent were followed by the addition of 
another numeral : Une amUe de (rms cents miUe hommes 
(La Bruy. i. 370). The editions of the Dictionary of the 
Academy of 176a and 1798 retained nmf cents tmlU. 
Why did the grammarians of the z8th century suppress 
the agreement in this instance and make a rule which was . 
condemned as well by logic as by the traditions of the 
language ? They considered, no doubt, that the parts of 
the number mei^ged into the unity of the whole, as 
indicated by the dropping of the conjunction ei. This' 
point of view is erroneous. The cent is as much deter- 
mined by trois in trois cent quatre as the substantive by the 
numeral in trois maisons, quatre jardins ; and the dropping 
of the conjunction et should no more prevent the expres- 
sion of the plural than in such expressions as point 
virguk (ssfuU stop and covam9L^S€micolon\ with the 
plural points virguUs. 

Hille. We have seen (Book II, § 136, p. 199) that the 
Old language distinguished mil (singular) from mille 
(plural) : od mil de mes fedeih (Mod. F. : ovec milk de 
mes /Utiles; with a thousand of my faiUtful) {Rol. 1. 84) ; 
vint miUa homes (id. 1. 13). Mil has been retained in the 
numeration of years of an era, because it is there, of course, 
always used in the singular. In other cases the plural 
form prevailed, being in more frequent use. — MiUe, as we 
have also said (p. 228), is the only surviving fragment of 
those neuter plurals that existed in the Old language ; it 
has therefore remained indeclinable, save when it is used 
as a substantive (« mile) : trois milles d'Angleterre {three 
En^ish mUes). However, it is not rare to find mi/le with 
the sign of the plural as an adjective in the Old language : 
Nos ferons uissiers d passer quatre milles et cine cens 
chevaus (we wiU make vessels to transport 4500 horses) 
(ViUeh. 14). The grammarians of the x^th century also 
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remark the tendency of their time to decline tmllc, espe- 
dally before a noun beginning with a voweL 

III. In Old French a numeral formed of unity joined to 
a higher number, such as vingi ei un, did not make the 
substantive which it determined agree in the plural: 
TrenU un an regmtd en JerusaUm {iktrfy^me years he 
reigmd in JerusaUm) {Quat Liv. Rois, p. 422). Vittgt ei 
un %XL M (tout) occow^iM aveti {he was fuU twenfy-ime 
years of age) (Chron. desd.de Norm. L 39271). Such was 
the usage in the z6th century ; Palsgrave lays down that 
one should write vingt et un homme. In the 17th century 
the concord was doubtful ; on the one hand they retained 
the singular in the evaluation of price and time : vingt ei 
un iofOf vingt et une samaine ; but the plural was accepted 
in other cases : vingt et un ohavanz, vingt et un volumes \ 
Since then the intimacy of the union between the two 
component parts of the number has become closer, and 
the substantive is now always made plural, agreeing with 
the number as a whole. Thus Modem French has solved 
the question which was left undecided in the xyth century, 
and considers the compound adjective of number ending 
with un as equivalent to a simple adjective. 

IV. In Latin, to express a considerable indefinite num- 
ber (as in the English use of scores, hundreds, thousands), 
centum, miUe, and mostly sexcenti {six htmdred) were 
employed. In Popular Latin quingenti(y{i^ hundred) was 
also used. It is doubtless to the use of the last phrase 
that we can trace back the indeterminate expression so 
frequent in Old French, cine cena ' : cent and miUe were 

' Vsugelas (i, 046) says that the Court hesiuted, since it Mid vifti H 
tm sa and vm£ it un obdvauz. They did not perceive that an was 
written by mistake, because it did not differ in pronunciation from am. 
When consulted on this point, the Acaden^ dedared in (avour of M^f# 
ii UH rn tueompUn, 

' V^e may also note the former use of Umi, considered as a substantive, 
to express the unit multiplied preceded by any cardinal number what* 
ever as a multiple (withoutybif) : tkux, iroi§, tint tarn ffir nuU m ^omnmi 
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also used. The Modern language has added miliums, 
which it sometimes multiplies by mUU in oaths: milU 
mUlio9ts de Ummrrts I 

878. Ordinal numbers. — I. In the Modern language 
the cardinal is used for the ordinal in citing dates, pages of 
book% the order of succession in certain series, &c. Thus 
1847 s MIA? huU ant quaranU'Sepi; page 17 s page dtX' 
sepi; Henri III = Henri trois. In the Old language this 
use was admost unknown, and is hardly met with, except in 
dates of years. The custom of reading ordinal numbers 
as they are written (see Book II, p. 201) extended this use, 
which definitively triumphed in the above cases at the end 
of the 17th century. Comeille still said : le neuvidme de 
Jamfier (tAod. F.: le nBut Janvier) ; La Bruyire: Henn 
oecond, Louis onsi^me (Mod. F. Henri deuz, Louis onse). 
The proper use of the ordinal in these cases has only 
partially survived in premier: Henri premier, tome pre- 
iniM; page premitee (side by side with tome un, page un). 

11. For vingt-quatriinu in place of vingtUme quatrOme, 
see Book II, p. 204. 

dim. The modeni practice in expresBins the comperison with a multiple 
«tee/lM0 qmt, with Uie insertion of the negn'ion In a verhal complement 
ncoording to the general use of the comperative (f S74« >) : di$ix, Uvi$, 
OM/ Ma phis pfm m pomnm tdin («* twice, thike, a hundred times e$ 

Hmtf xou could my*). 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ARTICLE 

879. The article. 

L Tut DEwntm and tri InDinnni Articlx.— S80. Article with 
nAmes of persons. — I8L Article with names of nations. — M2. 
Article with geographical names.— SS8. Article with concrete 
common nouns.^-8B4. Article with abstract common nonni,— 88fiw 
Article with nouns as attributesw-^586. Omission of the article in 
negative and interrogative propositions.— S87. Article with tub* 
stantives accompanied by adjectives. 

II. The PARTrnvi Articlb.— 8S8. The partitive article^— S89. PlartlUw 
article with a determinate substantive. 

d70. The article. — ^Tbe article in French appears 
under three different aspects: the defliy|fiL-Actiol«f the 
indefinite article, and the partitive^article. 

Tiie definite article arose, as we know (Book II, $ 199), 
from the Latin demonstrative iUe ; we saw how the gradual 
weakening of its signification has reduced its function to 
that of merely individualizing the noun following. Although 
Merovingian Latin offers a fair number of examples of ille 
with this new function, in the Oaihs ofSirasburg it was not 
used once. It might well have occurred in one sentence 
at least : Si Lodhuvigs sagrament qu$ son fradre KaHo 
jurat conservat (Mod. F. si Louis [le] sermeni, qus d son 
frin Charles jura^ conserve \ if Louis keep the oath whicli he 
swore to his brother Charles) ; possibly the omission is due 
to the scribe. In the Sequence de Sainte Eulalie the article 
is used several times, even in some cases where Old 
French may omit it, as will be seen below : li Deo imm 
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(les etinetms de Dieu\ L 3 ; hs tnals cansellwrs (Jes tnaitvais 
comseQleri)^ 1. 5 ; ib poUe {la jeune filU), 1. 10 ; le nom 
ckristiieH, L 14, &c. Thus in the 9th century the use of 
the definite article was consecrated and was destined only 
to spread. 

llie indefinite artiole, which is used to indicate an 
indeterminate object^ was in the singular taken from the 
numeral adjective unns, un% {un, utu), which from the 
5th century had here and there acquired the sense of 
the Latin quidam {a certain). The first instance of un 
in an indefinite sense is fiimished by the Sequence de Sainte 
Eulaliei ad una spede (avec une ^pi^e\ L sa. But the 
use of the indefinite article was far from spreading as 
Vapidly as that of the definite article ; and this is easily 
understood, as it could originally more easily be disr 
pensed with. It was only from the 17th century that its 
use became general. 

For the plural of the indefinite article (with the sense of 
9omi) Old French sometimes used the plural of u% 
especially in the case of pairs or sets of objects, or nouns 
only used in the plural form (cf. Book II, p. 194, note i ; 
and § 366 above). Uns^ unes, were at an early period 
replaced by the contracted article des, and only survived 
in the expressions les uns . . . les autres, les unes . . . les 
enUreSm 

The rules for the use of the definite and indefinite 
articles being nearly the same^ we shall study them 
together. 

The partitiye artiole^ on the contrary, being formed by 
the article preceded by the prepositioi ^ djg^ and serving to 
note that an object is not considered as a whole, but in 
some indeterminate part, requires sepaAUe consideration. 

L The Definite and Uie Indefinite Article. 

880. Article with names of persons. — Individuality 
\ being the very characteristic of names of persons,- they 
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may dispense mth the article in Old French as well as in 
Modem French, save in certain cases : 

I. From the i6th century Italian family names (often 
gallicised) have taken the article: VAUghieri^ le Ccrrege^ 
le Tasse* But it is a mistake to write (according to 
present practice): U DanU, U Guides U TiUen^ which 
are not in reality familjf names, but individual ones. 

a. In the i6th century the definite article was also 
often used to designate well-known personages : le CamilU^ 
le TantaU^ U Niob^^ VH^ine; thus giving the article 
the emphatic value of the Latin demonstrative adjective 
ilia, Alexander ille (ih$ Alexander). The article seems 
toThave the same sense in this sentence of Madame 
de S^vign^ : fen demande pardon au Bourdahue ei au 
Mascaron (/ ask pardon of the \gr€a(\ Bourdahue and Mas^ 
caron (ii. ioo\ In like manner the article is now used 
before the names of celebrated actresses and female 
singers : ^ChampmesUf la Malibran. 

On the other hand, even in the 17th century the article 
placed before the name of a person came to show either 
familiarity or a shade of disdain, if not contempt This 
tendency hais become accentuated in the present language. 
In popular and country talk^ however, the practice only 
implies familiarity [as in German]. 

Down to the 17th century they continued to say: le 
Lazare, la Magdelaine. As for Lazare, it may originally 
have been treated as a common noun, owing to the adjec- 
tive later, later on ladre {leprous); in la Magdelame,}^ has 
a demonstrative value, as in la Niqbe\ &c 

3. When the name of a person is used as a. common 
noun it naturally requires the article : le Mecine est Pappui 
des Muses {fke Maecenas [s literary patron], is Jke support 
of ike Muses) ; la V/nus de PraxtUle; VAgrippine it la 
CUopdtre de Vhistoire sont diff&entes de cedes du ikMir^ 
(the Agrippina and^ the Cleopaira p/hishry are different fh^ 
those oftlie stage). 
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4* A great number of names of persons which were 
originally common nouns or surnames have retained the 
definite article: Qaude fe Larrain side by side with 
Ciaude Larrain. Thus it is that many names of persons, 
generally those denoting a nationality, have a double form : 
AOemapid, LaUemand; BreioHt Lebreion; Franfois^ L^frath 
fois, &C. They retain the article even when preceded 
by another article: urn Lefranfois^ Us Ij^ranfois. La 
Bniy^ was wrong when he wrote : ces gepts cIub qui un 
Nautrt (s Le Nostn^ a celebrated gardener) va (racer et 
prendre des alignemenis {those people to whom a Le Nastre 
goes to trace and draw lines) (il 358). 

■ 

881. Article with kames of nations.^OIcLXi!^'^^^ 
generally omitted the article before names of nations 
in the plural ', especially in ' the nominative case : Dieni 
(Mod. F. disepU) Franfeis (Ae French say) {Rol. 1. 192); 
Sarrazin ne sont mie doutes {the Saracens are no whit dis- 
mayed) (id. L 1 186). To these we must add the words Chr^ 
titns, Pafetis, which were treated as proper nouns. The 
rule of the omission of the article applied even when an 
adjective accompanied the noun. The practice tends to 
disappear from the xath century, and by the'x6th it is 
scarcely found except in poetry. 

88^ Article with geographical names.^ Until . the 
X3th centuiy names of countries and towns were used 
without the article, and the same rule applied to moun* 
tains and valleys ; only names of rivers of the feminine 
gender took the article. From the Z3th century we find 
uncertainty in the matter, save with regard to names of 
towns which were originally formed trov^ common nouns, 
such as Le Havre {the haven), Lamothe {the numnd), &c* 

* B«l wIms the sioie of a natioD wis used to designate a single indi* 
iridoal the article was abeolntely required i fo ditili Semumg (Ma 
«W Seimfm [envoy]) (iM L 147) ; m m i tr al Smrmmm (smd io Ht$ 

[Sultan]) (id. L 0S3). . _ 
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Since the 17th century, names of rivers have definitely 
received the article, although Comeille still wrote U 
Passage de Lwrs (x. 106), Racine, Its bonds d^Asopus 
(vL 315), and BoUeau, de Styx H d'Adt&an {Art po€t. iiL 
L 385)', and we continue to say Bar^sur-Atdfe, Nogeni^ 
SHT'StmSf &C. The same applies to names of mountains. 
As for names of countries, they have remained subject 
to numerous inconsistencies : we have hisioire de Frame 
side by side with hishirt UUe'raire de la France^ Fempenur 
^PAuiriche side by side with Pempereur du Japan : 

// vieni ditalie but il part pour PI talk 

Ilvaen Chine „ ^ arrive a la Chine 

II est en France „ ilcstau Mexique. 

We may note, however, that the omission of the article 
with the prepositions en and ^ is an archaism that is 
seldom found save with such names of countries as have 
long been current in French \ 

BBS. Article with concrete common nouns.— Since 
the origin of the language concrete nouns have been 
preceded by the article. This rule bias been and is still 
subject to various exceptions : 

X. Certain substantives of characteristic'unity have been 
and are still treated in the language as if they were proper 
nouns. 

Thus the word Dieu only takes the article when it is 
accompanied by a determinant : le Dieu de nos pires, les 
faux dieux. In the XTth century Pascal and Bossuet, in 
conformity with an old usage, used, the one Messie, the 
other Christ, without an article (Mod. F. k Messie, le Christ). 
The locutions Diabk m'emparte si, Diable soit de vous, 

* If we Mjr MM di Stint (for Sti/U'tcmiet) it b lets an archaion than a 
locuUon formed by analogy with mm dt joniti^ mm dipmU\ it it a kind 
of compound word. 

* [Names of placet in the plunU alwi^ take the definite article s dam 
let indiB, let AMe^UmM, let VotgrnJ] 
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take us back to a period previous to the i6th century, 
from which time di<Me has been definitely used with 
the article. Malherbe still said frappi d$ foudre (i. aa). 
The Old language used the same construction with jour^ 
HSiif, sokHf del, Urre, and roi, the last only when referring 
to the actual sovereign of the country ; hence the long- 
used locution, lieuiettant de roi. 

To these words we must add the religious terms messe, 
vipres, complies. Malherbe writes : Jefus hier oUXr messe 
aux Jacopins (/ went yesterday to hear mass at the Jacobin 
churcli) (iiL 546); we may still say: attendez que vipres 
sonnent, sortir de vipres ; chanter complies. 

We may point out the uncertainty in the use of the 
definite article before the letters of the alphabet employed 
as substantives ; we say either A, or PA, se prononu [a 
boiuhe ouverte {A is sounded with the mouth open). 

Such expressions as remuer del et terre, U ne voit ni terre 
m 99ter, cannot be included in the same category. The 
absence of the article here comes from its suppression 
in the Old language before each of two substantives united 
by a conjunction, though it was expressed before either 
substantive when isolated. It is thus that lu$te, although 
regularly used with an article in Old French, drops it in 
soldi et lune, soldi ni lune [cf. English Heaven and Earth, 
Sun and Moon, man and wife, &c]. 

a. Substantives designating periodical phenomena such 
as the seasons, the months, the days, the parts of the 
day, and certain festivals, may be used without an article. 
The present language employs the article for the names of 
seasons, but continues to omit it for the days of the week, 
ecclesiastical seasons, &c : H viendra lundi„ pUdi sonne, 
deinain matin, lundi prochain, Avril a iU chaud, Noil 
approdu, Pdques est tard cette amUe, &c [but rAvettt s 
Advent\ [Perhaps we may place here the use of dijeuner, 
diner, souper, as indicating fixed times of the day, with the 
pnfQtA\\ofi% ot txttkt avant, apris."] 
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3* When the concrete substantive designates, not an indi- 
vidual or an object of a particular species, but the species 
itsel( both Old and Middle French (like English) omitted 
the article. There are numerous examples in the writers 
of the i6th century : TaboimHS a nopces soni ordinairemeHi 
batiuM : (abotirineurs bien festoyen {fabcrs at weddings art 
generally beaUn : tabar-players well feasted) (RabeL iL 324)* 
This practice of omitting the article before the concrete 
noun taken in a general and indeterminate sense has not 
entirely disappeared from the language, which, however, is 
reluctant to use it save in negative and interrogative pro- 
positions (§ 386). In the instance of souvent femfne vane 
we have a very old proverbial saying preserved unchanged. 
On the other hand, when the noun is the object of a verb 
or preposition, the absence of the article is very frequent 
in the Old language (as in English), and the Modern 
language has retained many traces of this use: Idcher 
pied, femur bouHque, rendre gorge, perdre de vue, soriir de 
table, alter en bateau, alter par met, alter a cheval, &c. In 
many cases the introduction of the article would change 
the sense of the expression and take away its character of 
generality and indeterminateness. Thus oiler en bateau s 
to go by boat, to go boating ; alter en un bateau ss to go on 
a boat ; sartir de table ss to leave table ; sartir d^une tablets 
to get up from a table. 

4. The article is omitted before certain concrete nouns 
when used as subjects in narrative expressions : 

GrmamiUs ausutoi tU smtitr dmns lea ondes, (La Font i. 173.) 
(The frogs «t once jumped into the waves.) ' 

884. Article with abstract common nouns. — For the 
same reason as common nouns taken in a general or inde> 
terminate sense (§ 383, 3), abstract nouns have been but 
slowly affected by the article. Proverbs, which for the most 
part may be traced back to a remote period of the language, 
afford numerous examples of the absence of the article :. 

R r 
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PoiivreU n^est pas vice. Noblesse oblige, ConUnieHtent passe 
ridtessc, Pltis fait douceur que woUnce, &c. True, the 
absence of the article may be due to a personification of 
virtues and vices, which, as we are aware, was a frequent 
process during a certain period of French literature. But, 
apart from proverbs, the words nature, foi, amour, fortune, 
and many others designating either states or feelings, were 
long used without an article. Since the 17th century, analogy 
with concrete nouns has triumphed and introduced the 
article, leaving, however, numerous exceptions where ab- 
stract nouns, like concrete nouns taken in a general sense, 
are objects of verbs or, more especially, of prepositions : 
avoir courage, prendre patience, prendre peur, prendre soin, 
avoir faim, courir risque, entendre raiUerie {fake a jest), trou- 
vermoyen, tenir Ute {hold on^s ground), mettrejin, &c. ; ^r 
par inOrit, par peur, manquer de courtoisie, tirer de peine 
{set free from trouble), mettre en peine {give trouble), Ure en 
danger, en peur, donner en recompense, entrer en posses^ 
sion, &c. 

These expressions, which offer a sense of unity to the 
mind and resemble compound words, were very numerous 
in the Old language; expressions such as avoir temps, 
loisir, permission; faire guerre, oraison, recit; donner 
r^ponse, victoire ; rcndre mat, bien ; dire raison, v&it^, &c., 
were current They were still in constant use in the 17th 
oentury: 

// WHS estu99 Mr, H gtmn ii Ubirti. (Com. v. 584.) 
(It promises you life and glory and liberty.) 

• • • dAi-U m'iH €oAi€r ir6$u ii vii, (id. vii. 04s.) 
(. . • shottld it cost me throne snd life.) 

On the other hand, we sometimes suppress the article in 
cases like *rendre service* where it was used in the 17th 
oentury : RendonS'lui du service (Com. i. 400). 

S86. Article with nouns as attributes. — i. After 
neuter verbs of being; becoming; seeming, ^re, devenir. 
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paraUre, &c., a noun denoting an attribute generally has 
no article; we say: il /tU, it drvini rot; it est pire 
de quaire enfattts^ it parait vainqueur. Nevertheless^ we 
may say : cet lummu €8t un otivrier, as well as : cet homme 
est ouvrier. 

a. With an attrib utive ^ substantive in simple apposition 
there are two cases to be considered. * 

A. The attribute precedes : te rot CItarles. Usage ap- 
pears to have been at first uncertain! We find in the 
Chanson de Roland x li rets (Je rot) Marsilies, U reine Brami- 
tnunde, side by side with : reis Marsilies, reine Bmmi$numte, 
&c. From the lath century the article was generally used. 
However, certain nouns denoting title, social rank or posi* 
tion or condition, or a relationship, such as roi^ empereur^ 
comte, dom, clerc^ fttattre, pritre^ ntire, satir, iante, continue 
in general to be used without the article. Modern use 
preserves some traces of this ellipsis: Dom Mabilton, 
Frire Guiltaume^ Satur Hyadnthe. Stdtan may also dis- 
pense with the article, as in the time of Racine and La 
Fontaine. 

B. The attribute follows. In this case the use of the 
article has been general from the origin of the language, 
and is so still : Denys te tyran, Arce'silaus te pltitosoplte, &c. 
However, we now say : Alexandre Dumas pire^ Alexandre 
Dumas fits^ whereas in the i8th century they said : Racine 
kfils. 

386. Omission of the article in negative and inter- 
rogative PROPOSITIONS. — In a negative or interrogative 
proposition, conveying an indeterminate idea, the article 
before the indeterminate substantive is generally omitted : 

Janum etmirt un iynm entrepriie eoHfue 

Pf€ permit d*npinr um pius Mk iss$ie, (Corn. iii. 991.) 

(Never did enterprise agminst a tyrant planned 
Give hope of a fidrer issue.) 

On ne voit dme quiwve (one sees not a Utnng soul). Ya4-it 

R r a 
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OH fiumde homme qui? OU trouver meiUeur conseil? It is 
to this influence of the negation that the substantives pas^ 
poifU, nsie, owe their change of signification and function. 
If the article had clung to them they must have remained 
substantives. 

Safis, in this connexion, behaves as a negative : // est 
sa$ts amis ; il est sorii sans chapeau ; if any determinant 
is used with the substantive after sans it must be a very 
definite one : // est sorii sans son chapeau. However, 
we say : il est sapis le sou {he hasn't a penny\ a turn which 
is absolutely exceptional, and due, no doubt, to the re* 
quirements of euphony. 

We notice also the absence of the article in comparative 
sentences, such as plus lieureux que roi, or que prince^ 
which are felt as true negative propositions (see §.374)* 
However, as the negative is not apparent here, the 
occasional addition of the article is intelligible: plus 
heureux qu'un roL 

887. Article with substantives accompanied by 
ADJECTIVES. — ^We must here distinguish the cases of the 
definite and the indefinite articles respectively. 

I. Definite artide. — The language has used firom its 
origin tlie article before nouns 'accompanied by a quali- 
ficative^ save when a proper name was habitually joined 
to an adjective, as in the epic word-groups : belle Aude, 
dm$ce France^ Charlemagne^ &c« So also Saint^ preceding 
a personal proper name, excluded the article : Saint 
Leger. We have preserved this usage as well as the 
use o( feu without the article: feu Toupinel {the late 
Toupinel) (p. 583). 

[The article is dropped before certain adjectives accom- 
panying a proper name to designate a member of a family, 
such as aimf, cadet, jeune: Coquelin cadet; Frotnent jeune 
et Risler aini. This is possibly by analog^ with the locu* 
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dons with the substantives pire, fils, &c. (§ 385, B). Such 
adjectives may become nicknames or surnames (Book III, 
p. 186).] 

II. IndifiniU articli. — The use of the indefinite article 
before a substantive accompanied by an adjective is by 
no means strictly observed. The Old French usage of 
dropping the article when the substantive is either a true 
nominative, or a grammatical nominative after a neuter 
verb governed by the logical subject ce (fV), has no doubt 
been abandoned. Boh chien chasse de race, desi grand 
dommage, and <^est chose fdclteuse, are archaisms. Since 
the 17th century we say : Un grattd mallteitr esi a redouter. 
Cest une trisie cfiose, &c. 

But, where the substantive is the predicate or object 
of either a verb or a preposition, the present language 
often suppresses the article, especially when the adjective 
precedes the substantive, as in : votis ites bon fils^ je vous 
trouve honnete hommCf en pareille ocairrettce^ e$i vHaine 
posture, itre de tnauvaise hmneur; whereas Moliere makes 
Alceste say : J^entre eti une hunuur noire (I/aUinio a black 
Mood) (v. 449). Examples such as mourir de mart vioknte, 
de mori naiurelle, where the article is omitted when the 
adjective follows, are archaisms, these idiomatic expres- 
sions having remained in the language unchanged. 

As in Old and Middle French, the adverb of com- 
parison si {so) may also exclude the article : vous aviez si 
piteuse mine {you had so piteous an air). Je vous ai trouve' 
eti si mise'rable ^tat {I found you in so miserable a state). 

Finally, certain adjectives require special comment. 

Tout. In Old French the article might be omitted with 
tout in the plural ; this usage is exemplified in la Toussaint 
(s= /a [f&te de] tons [les] Saints) ; toute/ois (= toutes voies) 
{however, anyhow); tous deux, tons quatre, side by side 
with tous les deux, tous les quatre. In the singular the 
article was not so often omitted. In Malherbe, however. ■ 
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the ellipsis of the article, even in the singular, is fairly 
frequent, and such expressions as par UmU ierre^ in tons 
paySf often occur in the 17th century. 

Originally, according to the Latin tradition, which placed 
the determinant between totus and the substantive (totas 
iUaa terras), the rule was to place the article between Umt 
and the substantive which it determines ; and this usage 
persists where the article is supplied : Umt un siick, tout 
k fttande, tous Us mais, toutes Usfemmes. 

ML Old French also put the article between mi {mid), 
which was an adjective, and its substantive : par mi un val 
erbos {through a grassy vale) {Ral. 1. 1018), par mi la boche 
{through his mouth) (id; 1. 1763). So now the preposition 
parmi {a$nid) requires that its object (which must be a plural, 
or at least a noun of multitude) should be preceded by 
the article. 

Xdme (as an adjective) and seul in Modem French 
assume, as we know, different meanings according as they 
are put next the article or separated from it : mime separated 
from the article means self, following it, means same (p. 584). 
Seul may even take three different places : seule lUquite 
{only equity), t/qtM seule {equity alone), la seule /quit/ 
(equity alone). These distinctions are all quite modern.^ 

« 

II. The Partitive Article. 

888. The partitive article.— The special use of the ' 
article preceded by the preposition de scarcely became 
rq^lar in the language before the 15th century. Old 
French used manger pain, manger fruits, as well in the 
sense of bread or fruit in general a^ in the sense of a 
certain portion of bread or fruit 

However, even in Old French we already find a con- 
struction which contains the germ of the modem partitive 
article. Side by side with edere panem, Low Latin had 
created the phrase edere de pane^ where^ has a clearly 
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partitive sense : tnanger ds pain. It was this elliptical con- 
struction that was destined to give rise to the partitive article. 
We still say at the present day manger un pen, beancoup, 
asseM, trap^-'^pam ; and in negative sentences : Uneprend 
pas de vin^ il ne prend point de pain {he tabes no wine, no 
bread). Then, as in these constructions the object is mostly 
determined, the article made its appearance : tnanger du 
pain ^ to eat of the bread[here\ that is apart 0/ the bread 
[here]. 

This construction once introduced, the article combined 
with the preposition — du, de la, des — was applied even to 
indeterminate objects : manger du pain {to eat bread [in 
general]), boire de Veau, acheter des livres. 

Lastly, its use was gradually extended so as to affect 
a great number of constructions which seem to have no 
right to it. In fact, it was extended not only to direct 
objects, but also to indirect prepositional objects and to 
nominatives : travaiUer pour de V argent, r€ussir par des 
efforts, seproffteneravecdBB amis, du courage est n^cessaire, 
des gens sont venus. But^ where the substantive takes no 
article, e.g. the indefinite noun aucun, then we have the pre* 
position deulone : d^aucunspre'tendent {certain people affhrtn). 

There is only one case where the language was 
obliged to renounce, not only the combination of the 
article with the partitive preposition de, but even the 
preposition itself: it is when the object is led up to by 
the preposition de, for instance when an intransitive verb 
takes de before its indirect object: se nourrir de = to feed 
on. We say manger du pain, se nourrhr avec du pain, but 
se nourrir de pain. The combination de + du, as in de 
du pain, was inacceptable. 

The partitive article occurs both beiore names of objects 
which can be counted: acheter des livres; and before 
names of objects which cannot be counted, or which 
appear from the sense of the sentence not to be counted t 
boire de Peau, manger des fruits. In the last case des 
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corresponds to a singular du : manger du/ruii; but in the 
first case it corresponds to a singular unx acheier un 
/wre. This curious result shows an indeterminate noun 
in the singular corresponding with a determinate noun in 
the plural; in other term% a definite article des has 
become the plural of the indefinite article un. 

380. Partitive article with a determinate sub*. 
STANTiVE. — ^We must distinguish between the cases where 
the substantive is in the plural and in the singular re* 
spectively. 

I. Plural. — In the 17th century the language still' 
used the partitive article when the adjective was placed 
before the substantive as well as after it : ' Das grosses 
larmes tut tomboietii des yeux (great tears were falling 
from his eyes) (S^. ix. 53a). Vous aureM pass^ sur des 
peiits ponis (you will have passed aver Utile bridges) (id. ii. 
905). But Vaugelas and the other grammarians already 
condemned the use of des in cases where the adjective 
precedes. The partitive article has here given way in 
general to the simple preposition dex de petUs enfants 
(s: littU children)^ de grandes fiUes (big girls) ; but, when 
the adjective and the substantive unite to form a true 
compound noun, des is used : des petits efrfants s grand* 
children^ des grands parents s grand-parents^ des jeunes 
gems (young tnen or young people\ des jeunes fiUes (girls), 
des peiits maftres (dandies\ des bea$ix esprits, See. 

On the other hand» the partitive article has persisted 
when the a^ective follows : des maisons neuves, des enfants 
obHsianis. 

It is very intelligible that the article should have per* 
sisted in the latter case, because when the adjective 
fi>llows the substantive it forms an apposition ; it is, in 
fact, a predicate separated from the substantive by certain 
terms of a true proposidon understood : des livres pricieux 
means det livres qui sent pr^ieux: Therefore, as regards 
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the article, there can be no difference between ackeier des 
Irvres and acheter des livres pricieux. 

Why, on the contrary, was the article dropped when 
the adjective precedes? Why do we say ackeier des 
Iwres and acheter de pre'cieux livres ? It is not only, as was 
]X)inted out by Father Bouhours in the 17th century, to 
avoid ambiguities such as un livre pkin des bans mats de 
Lucien (s a book full of Lucian*s witticisnts^ or a book of 
LucianfuUoftKntticis9ns)\ it is also because the language, 
in a broader spirit of analysis, considered the adjective 
itself a sufficient determinant. In acheter de pr^cieux livrts 
the adjective pr^cieux, by determining Uvre^ renders un* 
necessary the presence of the article as a second deter* 
minant, although it was used in Middle French and in the 
17th century, 

II. Singular. — When the substantive determined is in 
the singular, the same distinction was adopted by the 
grammarians of the 17th century; but the dropping of the 
article is only strictly enforced when the substantive is 
taken in a general sense : 

// a da pain excellent {He has sotne excellent bread). 
II a d^excellcfit pain {He keeps excellent bread). 
II boit de 1 Van claire {He is drinking cold water). 
II boit de bonne eau {He drinks good water). 

Should the substantive be taken in a particulai* sense, 
we use the article even when the adjective precedes : Je 
veux boire de Vexcelleni vin qui est datts voire cave {I want 
to drink soine of the excellent wine in your cellar). 

Note, however, that the popular language has not 
yet admitted these distinctions, which are rather subtle, 
although necessary for clearness of style; the people 
continue to say : it a det grandes files, je veux boire du 
bon vin. 



